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PREFACE 

In the following pages I haye endeayoured to giTe some 

account of the British East Africa Protectorato, that is, roughly 
gpeakiog, our territories between Lake Victoria and the Indian 
Ocean, whose yalae ia only now beginning to be understood* 
While omitting no aapeot d tlie eountiy which seemed likely 
to proye intnesting, mj spemal object has been to point out 
the opportunity which it ofifers for European colonisation and 
the interesting effect which suoh a colony may have on the 
futiire development of Africa. 

After a brief historical zetrospect, I haye deyoted three 
ehaptm to an aocoimt of the phyuoal features of the oomitij. 
Much of the territory is still imperfectly known, and eyen 
those who have claims to special knowledge are continually 
surprised by the discovery of new districts, healthy, fertile, 
and suitable as a residence for Europeans. In this year, 
though six weeks of it haye not yet elapsed, I haye reoeiyed 
reports of two suoh districts in parts of the Froteotorate which 
were supposed to be barren, one in the north of the Rift 
Valley, and ono near the western extremity uf the German 
boundary. After giving so mo account of the country, I have 
touched ou the various tribes which compose the somewhat 
scanty natire population, and then, assnming that the resder 
has acquired a sufficient acquaintance with the lie of the land 
and the oharaeter of its inhabitants, haye proceeded to dis- 
cuss the prospects which it holds out to intending colonists, 
and such questions as climate, health, and products. I have 
next examined some problems connected with our adminis- 
tration, and suggested some improyements in the present 
somewhat imperfect system. Chapters follow on the Uganda 
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BaUway, trade, and missionary work, which has foimed so 
large and bright a feature in the history of these possesrions; 
and since no country can be isolated from its surroundings, 
I have added some account of the Italian and German posses* 

sions in Eiist Africa, as well as of Uganda and its connection 
with Egypt through the Sudan. 

My best thanks are due to many friends in East Africa 
for information or photographs, which I hope will add much 
to the Tslue of this book, and particularly to Mr, Ainsworth, 
H.BL Sub-Commissioner at Nairobi ; Mr. Bowring, Tretmteir of 
the Protectorato ; Mr. Hinde, Sub-Commissioner of the Kenya 
Provinco (to whom I am indebted for a map of the environs 
of Mount Kenya) ; Mr. Marsden, Chief of Customs ; and Mr. 
Powter, of the Treasury Department I must also specially 
thank Mr. HoUia» Seoretaiy to the Administration, vhoae 
assistance materially lightened my labours when I was Oom* 
missioner of the Protectorate, and who has given me much 
valuable information respecting native tribes and historical 
questions. 

I was fi.M. Commissioner for the East Africa Protectorate 
from January 1901 till June 1904, and these were perhaps 
the happiest and most interesting years of my Ufe, but to my 

deep regret I felt obliged to resign my post I have thought 
it well to exclude personal matter from the present book, and 
not to give any account of the events connected with this step. 
I take this opportunity, however, of saying that the ofi^cial 
papers published on the subject ^ give, in my opinion, a very 
erroneous impression both of the issues involTed and of what 
actually occurred. No opportunity was given me of making 
any statement, and Uie Iwo summaries prepared in the Foreign 
Office^ can easily bo shown to bo full of inaccuracies in dates, 
geography, and facts. The selection of papers obscures the 
important aspects of the question at issue, and gives un« 
necessary prominence to subsidiary pointa 

» Africa," No. 8, 1904 

* The prefatorj minute in the rarliamentarj paper, and Despatcli No. 37* 
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I tendered my resigoatioxi because I was ordered to canoel 
grants made by me to private peraons in conformity with my 
genend inatmotions, and to cancel them in a way which 
leemed to me wholly unjust and liable to aoeusationa of 

fevouritism, for I was at the samo time directed to give the 
East Africa Syndicate a grant of ten times the size of the 
othen^ and in the same district, on imusuaUy favourable 
terms, which were in themaelves disadvantageoiu to the 
general interests of the Ftoteotorate. The reason assigned 
for these instructions was that the relatively small private 
grants were an infringement of native rights, because the 
district in which they were situated was to be made a native 
reserve. If no grants whatever had been made in this area, 
the deoisbn would have been just» though its wisdom might 
he doubted ; but it appeared (and still appears) to me that the 
position of an officer who revokes a grant which he has made 
on the ground that it interferes with, native rights, and at the 
same time gives in the same district a large concession to a 
Syndicate which must interfere for more with native rights, is 
untenable. I would gladly have reasoned with the Foreign 
Office, but it was not possible. I telegraphed home that the 
instructions sent me were based on inoorrect information, but 
they were maintained and repeated in a more categorical 
form. I could not go to England and discuss matters, be- 
cause the Deputy-CSommissioner who should have replaced 
me was on leaver and as the Foreign Office were not disposed 
to pay any attention to the arguments which I submitted* I 
do not see what alternative I had but to resign. 
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THE EAST AFRICA 
PROTECTORATE 

CHAPTEil I 

INTRODUCTORY 

,Y Mv object in writing this book is Lo give some account of the 
British East Africa Protectorate, and especially of the attrac- 
tions and advantages which it oSiers, both in climate and 
piodaots, as a field for European colonisation. This Protec- 
torate is often, but incorreotlj, confounded irith Uganda. The 
confosion is not nnnatuial for it mnat be confessed that the 
name British East Africa is imfortunate, -as it suggests a 
^neral ideographical designation for our territories in this 
r^ion rather than the name of a particular administrative 
seodon. That, howerer, is its proper official signification, and 
it is probably now too late to alter the expression, moonyenient 
though it is. 

Our possessions, then, in East Equatorial Africa are 
organised under two fairly natural divisiona To the west and 
north of Lake Victoria is the Protectorate of Uganda, con- 
sbting of the native kingdom of the same name, and other 
tenitorieB, such as Unyoro, Usoga^ Ankole^ and Torn. It is at 
present a man's country and hardly suited to European 
colonisation, being low, hot, thickly populated with native 
races, and largely covered with forests or tall grass. To the 
east of Uganda, between Lake Victoria and the Loidian Ocean, 
lies the £ast Africa Protectorate, somewhat varied in scenery 
and character, but on the whole a white man's country, 

▲ 
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inannuch w it contains btge open tiaots oyer five thouaaad 
feet high, with a scanty native population, a healthy, temperate 

climate, and a soil excellent for hoth pasturage and agri- 
culture. It may be added — for the nomenclatiiro in conunon 
use is very confusing — that the British Central Africa Pro- 
teotorate has nothing to do with Uganda (which well might 
bear the name), and is not oentral, but lies to the south and 
east of Lske Kysssa; that the Uganda Railway la not in 
Uganda, but wholly within the limits of the British East 
Africa rroLoclurato ; and Liial the SoDialiland Protectorate lies 
on the Gulf of Aden, and has nothing to do with the northern 
districts of the East Africa Protectorate, which are inhabited 
by SomaliSk and aie sometimes called Somaliiand, but prefer- 
ably Jubaland. 

In my opinion, founded on a lesidenee of about three and 

a half years as His Majesty's Commissioner, the East Africa 
Protectorate is, in virtue of it.s position and natural character, 
a possession of no small importance. It merits far more 
attention than it has received. It must always be to the 
interest of the Empire to see that its valuable assets are 
properly tended and utilised, but this ease presents the special 
feature that we have made an outlay of about six millions on 
the Uganda Railway, and expended annually two or three 
hundred thousand poinids on grants in aid to the Protectorate 
without any appreciable return. I consider that the construc- 
tion of the Uganda Rsilway oan be justified, though I deplore 
the unnecessary expenditure which aooompanied it; but it 
surprises me tiiat the publio» after having expended this 
enormous sum on building a railway, should take so little 
interest in the result of the expenditure and the adminis- 
tration of the countries through which the railway passes. 
Yet this administration must dearly be one of the chief 
factors in deciding whether these countries sie to remain e 
burden to the taxpayer, or beoome self-supporting and perhapa 
wealthy. 

It is not my intention to criticise the past administration 
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of ihe Froleetonle more than may be inddentally neoeiiaiy 

to show what should be done in tlie future. I resigned my 
post as His Majtisty's Commissioner because I felt unable to 
execute the iDstructions which I received, and which appear 
to me moompfttible with the weltee of (he ooimtiy. But the 
pMt 11 past: though the ooimtiy has not made looh progrew 
ae it might, it has not been spoiled, and we may ro aao n a b ly 
hope that when it is transferred to the Colonial Office, and 
nianage(i with more system and experience, it will rapidly 
adrance in prosperity. Wo have in East Africa the rare ex- 
perienoe of dealing with a tabula nua, an almoat nntooohed 
and aparaely inhalnted oomitiy» wheto we oaa do aa we will, 
legolate immsgvataon, and open or oloae the door aa aeema 
best This lessens the difficulty of administration, but it 
increases the responsibiUty an(i the need for reflection. 

Whatever East Africa la in ten years* time will be the 
result not of circumstanoes or of things beyond our oontrol* but 
aimply of what we do now. If we administer the goremment 
with forenjght and reolitade> if we avoid erazy projeoti and 
ezeonte the diotates of common-sense without mnddlii^, f&w 
who know the country can doubt that it will shortly be a 
flourishing European colony. And it will be more tlian this. 
As a European colony iu Equatorial Africa it will have in 
mtoe of its position a more than national importance: its 
development will mean the opening of a new world, and ita 
destinies will influence the whole continent On the west it 
borders on Uganda and the sources of the Nile, whence it is 
now proposed to regulate the water-supply of Egypt. There 
is ahready fairly regular communication with Khartum in the 
north, and through Tanganyika and Nyassa with the south. 
Both travellers and goods are beginning to use the Uganda 
Railway as a route to the Congo. On the eastern side die 
accessible information is ampler for the British possessions 
than for others, but it would seem that the high healthy 
plateau is continued, at least intermittently, through German 
and Portuguese territozy to Rhodesia and the Transvaal To 
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the north, in Abyannl* and Somalikndp there are at any rate 
healthy patches. There is, therefore, a considerable area in 
which Europeans can live, and from which they can direct the 
exploration and deyelopment of the territories less suited to 
their residence. 

The past of AMea has been, ezeept in the north, unevent- 
ful and gloomy. This is mainly due to the physieal oonfigura- 
tion, whteh has on nearly all sides interposed some obstacle- 
deserts, marshes, or jungles — lioiween the coast and the in- 
terior. The timid and backward natives have not broken 
through those barriers from the inside ; from the outside they 
have been penetrated by few benefioent influenoee^ and ehiefly 
by the evil emissaries of the slave tradsi But there is no 
reason to suppose that Africa differs essentially from the re- 
maining divisions of the earth. The other contincuts were 
once covered with forests and marshes, which have disappeared 
under the hand of man. Nature and mankind interact on 
one another. Nations and raees derive their eharaoteristics 
largely from their surroundings^ but» on the other hand, man 
reolaims, diseiplines, and truns Nature. The surfftoe of Europe, 
Asia, and North America has snbmiLtcd to this influence and 
discipline, but it has still to be applied to large parts of South 
America and Africa. Marshes must be drained, forests 
skilfiiUy thinned, rivers be taught to run in ordered eourses, 
and not to a69iet the land mth drought or flood at their 
eapriee; a way must be made aeross deserts and jungles, war 
must be waged against fevers and other diseaseii whoso physical 
causes are now mostly known. A good beginning has been 
made and the future is full of hope. No doubt a large part 
of AMea is low-lying and tropical, and suoh eountries are at 
the best not well suited to the higher races, but is there 
any reason why in time it ^ould not be as civilised and 
humanised as Southern India ? 

I doubt not that before Africa can be thus changed heca- 
tombs of lives will be ofTered in every important locality, but 
to me this eontest with the powers of Nature seems a nobler 
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and more profitable struggle than the intemational qtuurreb 

which waste the brain and blood of Europe and Asia. A time 
must cume when militarism will be felt to be intolerable, and 
it will be recognised that the fighting and self-sacriEciog 
instiiietB find a better expreaaion in feata of enduranoe and 
«zplormtion than in obeying the dictates of national ani- 
moaitiea 
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OBNBBAL GBOGBAPHT HIBIOBY 

Thi £Mt OoMt of Africa has played btttaamaUpart in hiatoiy^ 
and has hitherto attraoted less attention Uum the westem side 

of the continent. This is mainly due to the fact that the 
most remarkable and important territories are situated at 
some distance in the interior, whereas the coast is either 
bairen and inhospitable^ or else a nsrrow fertile strip succeeded 
after a few miles by a useless and almost impenetrable jungla 
Henoe there was no room for the establishment of any large 
kingdom, and the history of the coast is practically a chronide 
of petty conflicts between Arab adventurers from the north 
and the Portuguese who came into coUision with them ia 
journeying round the Cape to India. For neither party, how- 
ever, were the East African settlements a matter of primary 
importsnoe. The Portuguese appear to have valued them chiefly 
as stsges on the road to India, and at the end of the fitful 
struggle the Arabs remained in possession until the establish- 
ment of British and German influence in the last century. 

For the history of the interior we have really no materials 
whatever except native tradition going back a few generattone, 
and such speculations as to the movements of raoea as are 
suggested by anthropology and linguisdc soirace. The region 
about Lake Victoria is indeed one of the most inaccessible in 
the world. On the east the character of the coast has acted as 
a barrier ; on the west lie the vast forests of the Congo, which 
have only been traversed in recent years; on the north are 
the stony deserts of Somalilsnd and the regions round Lake 
Rudolf; and farther west the marshes of the southern 8udan» 
which largely deprive the higher waters of the Nile of their 

6 
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Talae tm a meuu of oommumoatioiL On the south indoed 
time is no natural obatada to oomnninioation, but alao no 
emlisa^n or any known element likely to influenoe tlie 

character of neighbouring nations. On the whole, whatever 
traces of superior civilisation can be discovered seem to have 
entered these regions from the north, either by way of the 
Kile or from the Qallaa and Somalifl^ who had relatione with 
Abynmia* and perhapa with Arabia. The inhabitants of 
Equatorial Afriea elearly prefer the k>w and somewhat swampy 
country round the great lakes, for the high plateaus to the 
east of them are scantily or not at all inhabited, and have 
produced no political organisation which can be compared to 
the kingdoms of Uganda and Unyoro. Yet the most im- 
portant phyuoal diaraoter of East AMea is preoiBely this 
ridge of high eoontiy, rising to as madh as 10,000 feet aboye 
the leyel of the sea, without counting peaks, which seems 
suited to be the residence of a European race. 

Professor Gregory in his interesting work on the founda- 
tion of British East Afidoa says that the Protectorate (includ- 
ing Uganda) eonsistB of seven belts of oountiy, which are 
abnldngly unlike eaeh other, but all parallel to U10 coast : the 
coast strip, the jungle belt of from seventy to two hmidred 
miles, the volcanic plains, the Great Kift Valley, the Mau- 
Kamasia plateau, the basin of the Victoria Nyanza, and the 
valky of the Nile. This enumeration gives a good idea of the 
ooontiy traversed in going from the east coast to, say. Lake 
Albert, though it will probably oooor to most who are piao- 
tioally familiar with the journey that the Kiknyu Hills, wluoh 
are crossed between the volcamc plains and the Rift Valley, 
form, if not a separate geogrnphical or geological zone, a very 
distinct wooded and fertile belt, contrasting markedly with the 
hare plains on either side^ Also, althot^h these zones are 
dearly marked on the route traversed by the Uganda Railway, 
it is not oertain that they would be equally elear if one struck 
inland from other parts of the rrotectorate, t.y. Lamu or Port 
Dumford. 
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Another statement of the physical oonfiguratioa of the 
coimtiy would be that a Tolcanio upheaval has raised a great 
plateau some 300 miles broad in the regions between 

200 and 500 miles from the sea. On the west this plateau 
slopes down to Lake Victoria, which ia largely a collection of 
the waters whioh flow from it On the east it slopes to the 
sea. The faat that the slope is only about 300 miles explains 
thd absence of laige rivers on the eoast» as the great water- 
ways of Africa, the Kile, the Niger, and the Congo, require a 
far larger space to accumulate their volume. On the north 
the plateau passes into the little known but relatively barren 
steppes inhabited by the Somali, Rendile, and other tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Abyssinia In the middle it is divided 
by a huge deft, the Great Baft Valley, which runs roughly 
north and south, and contains Lakes Naivasha, Nakuru, Baringo, 
and Rudolf, as well as smaller pieces of water and several 
volcanic hills. This valley, which appears to be the result of 
a subsidence consequent on a crack in the volcanic rooks, is in 
some places divided from the sunounding higher plateaus by 
precipitous walls (for instance, the Eikuyu esoarpmentX and 
in others by more gradual slopes. The general elevation is 
higher on the interior side, where the Mau is prolonged to the 
north-west in the vast plains of Uasin Oishu, but the outer or 
eastern side presents greater isolated heights in the chain of 
Settim* and the great peak of Kenya ( 1 8,620 feet). Some small 
chains of hills run down towards the coasts and there are also 
several isolated mountain masses, of which by far the largest is 
Kilima-Njaro (19,200), though the Tcita Hills, Kihbasi, and 
Kisigau are also of considerable size and remarkable appearance. 
The snows of Kenya form the river Tana» which dischaiges 
into the sea towards the south-east and contribute to the 
Waao Nyiro (more correctly E-uaso-ngiro), which runs north- 
east and disappears in the Lorian Swamp. 

The history of the coast is a record of complicated quarrels 
neither easy nor interesting to recount. Arabic history in all 
parts of the world tends to degenerate into genealogy, and 
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presents few questions of national unp<Mrtance, This tendency 
towards reouzring petty fisads was natnzally strong on a long 
narrow strip of shore where there was no room for any large 

State and no common interest to unite the various ports. In 
virtue of the advantages of its position, its ^ood climate and 
£ne harbours, Mombasa was the most important point, yet it 
eannot be said to have been a political centre for the surround- 
ing country. It was sunply the place which was most fought 
about and oftenest bomt The native name, MTita» mesne war, 
and never was name more justified by history. There can be 
hardij any town in the world which has been besieged, captured, 
sacked, burnt, and razed to the ground so often in so short 
a time. Mombasa was not so much the field where important 
issues weie decided, as a' seaport tavern into which every pass^ 
ing pirate entered to take part in a drunken brawl and smash 
the furniture, and it is only in quite recent years that it has 
begun to assume its proper position as an emporium and door 
for the interior. 

The chronicle of these ancient squabbles may be summed 
up somewhat as folbws. As &r back as we can go the coast 
has been subject to Arab influence, but this influence was exer- 
cised at different times by different bodies of Arabs. The older 
settlements prior to tho arrival of the Portuguese are quite 
distinct from the later lordship of Oman and Maskat, and tha 
partial colonisation which it occasioned. When the Portuguese 
anived in 1458 they found on the coast a series of independent 
towns, peopled by Arabs, but not imited to Arabia by any 
politica] tie. Their relations with these Arabs were mostly 
hostile, but during the sixteenth century they firmly established 
their power, and ruled with the aid of tributary Arab sultans. 
Xliis system lasted till 163 1, when the Sultan of Mombasa 
massacred the European inhabitants. In the remainder of 
their rule the Portuguese appcnnted European governors, who 
were apparently most distasteful to the natives, for they 
invited the Arabs of Oman, who now appear on the scene for 
the first time, to assist them in driving the foreigners out. 



4 
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The Yorubi, who were then the ruUng family in Oman, expelled 
(he Portugaeie from all (heir ae((lemeii(i except Mozambique 
bj (he end of (he serenteenih century. The reel power on 
the ooest peased into the hands of the Armb ftunily called 

Mazrai, who, though, at first merely governors and represen- 
tatives of the Imam of Oman, soon became practically in- 
dependent. But at the end of the eighteenth century the 
dynasty of Bu Saidi, who had succeeded the Yorubi as rulers 
of Oman, began to assert their rights over the coasts and in 
1832 Seyyid Said broke the power of the Haanu and traurferred 
his capital from Maskat to Zanzibar, which then became the 
principal town of East Africa. At his death his dominions 
were divided, and the ruler of the southern or African portion ' 
became Sultan ^ of Zanzibar and of the coast. About 1S80 the 
Fowera of Europe, particularly Great Britain and Genoany, 
began to take an mterest in East Africa, with the result that 
the Sultan has now no practical authority on the coast 
(though he receives rent for part of it), and that the islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba are a British Protectorato. 

The Greek geographer Ptolemy (about aj>. 150) gives 
some account of East Africa ss then known. He calls the 
coontiy Azania, and speaks of the promontoiy of Zingis* 
These words may perhaps be connected with the Arabic name 
for the coast, Zanj, or in the plural Zunuj, which is no . doubt 
the same as the Persian Zang, a negro. The old civilisation 
of the coast is sometimes spoken of as the Zang empire^ 
though it does not appear that it was organised into a sioglo 
State. It is probable that from very early times there was a 
regular migration of Himyarites from South Arabia to South 
Africa, who worked gold mines, and built Zimbabye and the 
other ruins of Rhodesia. It is also very probable that such 
localities as the Lamu Archipelago and Mombasa, which oiler 
obvious adTantages as ports, wckc repeatedly occupied before 

' The ruler of ZanziVnr is commonly called Saltan, but the correct title 
is stili Seyyid. He is styled Jelalet in Aiabio, Uighnesa in Buglish, and 
Uantease (not Altease) in Frenoh. 
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the oldMt odoBiBatum of whieh we have wy reoeid. It u 
mid tliat the Mrfiest eettkmeoitB mre made hj the EmoeeideB 
(or Ammu Said) from Oman, but I have not been able to find 

any detailed information respecting this movement.^ We 
have, however, a fair amount of tradition, if not of accurate 
detail, respecting the colonisation of the coast in the tenth and 
Ibllowing oentiuiea of the Chriatian era. The Arabic ehronioles 
of Kihra are pabliibed in the JwrneU ^ ike Seyal Jmatie 
Society for 1 895, and another ▼emon ean be ftnmd in Barroi, 
Da Asia, Lisbon, 1778. The contenla of the chronicles of 
Mombasa have been indicated by Strandes, Guillain. and 
Krapf. Those of Pate exiat in MS* at Mombasa, but h&Te not 
yet been published. 

Thete ehronieiea asoribe the foundation of the eoaat towna 
to Araba or Persians. The mingling of the two names is not 
surprising if one considers the relations between the two 
nations and how often the Arabs wore in Persia or the Persians 
in Arabia. The presence of true Persians on the East African 
coast seems established. Burton discoraed a Persian inscrip- 
tion near Tanga» and Persian coins haire been found at MelindL 
It is said that the ancient mosques in East Africa resemble 
Persian and not Arabian architecture. Makdishu has the 
reputation of being the earliest settlement, having been built, 
according to tradition, in AJ>, 908. Then followed Kilwa 
about A.D. 975, and one or two hundred years later Mombasa^ 
Kilifi, Malindi, and the settlements in ths Lamu Archipdsgo, 
Pkte (Patta), Siu, Fasa^ and Lamu itsel£ It would appear 
that these shores were also visited by the Chinese. Ohmese 
coins dating between a.d. 713 and 1 1 6 3 have been found at 
Kilwa and Makdishu, and a Chinese iieet is said to have visited 
the latter to^vn in 1430. A family at Lamu claim descent 
from the Chinese, or Malaya^ who were wieoked thera The 

* See Krapf, " Travels and Mis«ioimry Labours," p. 522 ; and fiadger, Imams 
aad Bejyidt of Omaa»" p. xiL The latter, quoting from the ** Fatab-flt-BoldAii,*' 
mjB tiMft Said and Snleitiuak, oUef 1 of Oman, iHthatOdd Xt-H*jjaj» Governor of 
Irak, who attacked their country in 684. They were vlttoiBtelj d«f«afted bj him, 
and fled with tb«ir adberenU to the " lend of Zanj." 
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traoes of Egyptian influence are slight^ but an Egyptian idol 
has been diaooTered at Makdiaha, and some of the inhabitants 
of Helindi aawrt that they are of Egyptian origin. 

These Zanj coast towns apparently reached a considerable 

degree of prospority anil civilisaUuu. Ibn Batuta, the Arabic 
geographer, visited Makdishu in 1328, and describes it as an 
exceedingly large city. He adds (Lees translation London, 
1839, p. 57), "I remained some days the King's (of Makdishu) 
gaeat» and then set out for the countiy of the Zanuj, ptooeed- 
ing along the seashora I then went on board a vessel and 
sailed to the island of Mombasa, which is large, abounding 
with the banana, the lemon, and the citron. They have also 
a fruit which they call the jainmoom. It is like the olive, with 
a atone, except that the fruit is exceedingly sweet There is 
no grain in this island What they have is brought to them 
from other places. The people are generally religious, ohaste^ 
and honest, and are of the sect of Shafla. After lodging there 
one night I set out by sea for the city of Kilwa. The greater 
part of the inhabitants are Zunuj of the sect of Shafia, of 
religious and peaceful habits. The King of the place at the 
time I entered it was Abu £1 Mosaffir Hasan, a penon who 
had obtained great victories ovw the ooimtries of the infidel 
Zunuj." 

Vasco da Gama m his Journals gives a similar impres- 
sion {Journal of the. First Voyage of Vasco da Gama, Hakluyt 
Society, 1898). Of Mombasa he says that it "is a large oity, 
seated upon an eminence washed by the sea. The port ia 
entered daily by numerous vessels. At its entrance stands a 
pilUur, and by the sea a low-lying fortress.* Those who had 
gone on shore told u.s that they had seen many men in irons, 
and it seemed to us that they mmi he Christians, as the 
Christians in that country are at war with the Moors. The 
Christian merchants in that town are only temporary residents, 
and are held in much subjection, they not being allowed to do 

> This can hardJj be any of the exiitang forti, the date of whose conatniction 
ia known. 
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ttiyUiing except by order of the Moorish King. . . . Two men 
were sent by the Captain-Major to the King. When they 

landed they were followed by a crowd as far as the gates of 
the Palace. Before reaching the King they passed through 
four doors, each guarded by a doorkeeper with a drawn 
eatlMB. The King received them hospitably, and ordered that 
they should be shown over the dty. They stopped on their 
way at the house of a Christian merchant, who showed them 
a paper, an object of adoration, on which was a sketch of the 
Holy Ghost.^ When they had seen all, the King sent them 
back with samples of cloves, pepper, and com, with which he 
would allow ns to load our shipB^" 

Of Melindi he says; "The Kii^ wore a robe of damask 
trimmed with green satin and a rich touca. He was seated 
on two cushiitnod chairs of bronze, beneath a round sunshade 
of crimson satin attached to a pole. An old man who 
attended hun as page carried a short sword in a silver sheath. 
There were many players on anafils and two trmnpets* of 
iroiy, richly oarred, and of the size of a man, which were 
blown from a hole in the side, and made sweet harmony with 
the anafils. 

*' The town of Melindi lies in a bay, and extends along the 
shore. It may be likened to Ai Coaohette. Its houses are 
lofty and well whitewashed, and have many windows. On 
the land side are palm groves, and all around it maise and 

vegetables arc being cullivated. We rcnuiiued in front of this 
town during nine days, and all this time we had fttes, sham 
fights, and musical performances." 

The foundations of Portugal's power in Afinca and the 
East were laid by Prince Henry the Navigator (i 394-1460), 
the son of John the Ghreat. This Prince, who appears to have 
been the first to grasp, or at least to try to execute, the great 

^ It has been conjectared that the mcrcbaot was reallj a Hinda, and the 
drawing a Hindu emblem and not Christian. 

• 8w9b tnimpeto maj ftUl bo tem on the oout. Tbem b a veij fine om 
Sb ttia Sab-OoBiniMiooieif* hmue aft LaiiMi« whioh oame tarn fila. 
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idea that it was posnble to sail round Afiioa and reaoh India^ 
devoted his life to ofganiAxig ezpeditiooB of disooveiy with 
thia ohjeet, which, however, he fiiiled to attain. His captains 

explored the west coast of Africa as far as Guinea, but he died 
before any of them rounded its southern cape. This was 
done in i486 by Bartholomew Dias, who reached Algoa Bay. 
John IL, who was then on the throne of Portugal, realising the 
magnitode of the prospeot thus opened, called the promontoi^ 
tiie Gape of Good Hope, and selected Vasoo da Gama to make 
the first expedition to India by the new route. But fate was 
no kinder to him than to the Navigator. He died before the 
expedition oould start, and it was his successor, Manuel, who 
in 1497 despatohed Vaaco da Gama with four ships on his 
famous voyage. 

Vasoo da Gama, after touching at Mozambique, anchored 
off Mombasa on April 7, 1498, and found it to be a wealthy 
and prosperous town. The Sultan was apparently disposed to 
give the strangers a good xeoeption, but Da Gama, rightly or 
wrongly, suspeodng tieaohexy, inaugorated the long recoid of 
quarrels and bloodshed which forms the history of die relations 
of Portugal with the City of War. He had some difficulty in 
entering the port, as his ship collided with the one astern of 
her, and the pilots confessed under torture that they had been 
ordered to wreck the fleet^ For the moment no revenge was 
pOBsibla Da Gama went on to Melindi, where he met with a 
good reoeption, but would not land, and thenoe to India. On 
his return the following year he did not touch at Mombasa, 
but stopped at Melindi, where he erected a stone pillar as a 

^ The wluile of this aU>ry it difficult to follow or explain. Da Gama aaja tbat 
when thn pilots were tortti rcr} by dropping: boiling' lard on their flesh they corfi sst d 
"that orders had been given to capture us as soon as we entered the pnrt, and 
thus to avenge what we had done in Mozambique." Correa {Ltndeu da India^ 
tandaltd bj Stutej for the Haklayt Soelstj, 1879, p. 105) sajt that the SlMiUi 
ol Monunbiqne sent a miuAge (a runner by land) to the King of Mombaaa 
warning him that Da Gamn a robber, bnt he also pnvy that after the Portu- 
guese fleet had left, "the Kli;_:, to conceal his treachery, quarrelled naucb with 
the pilots beoau^ they ran away, in the presence of the convict who bad 
ittBudaed oa abora (who was named Ptttar IMai, and who aflerwvdt cane to 
Indlatooor poopleaiidbooaxaeaaaafBtiiigmaaiothaitthayiiainadhim 'North 
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token of gratitude for his escape. Camoens describes Vasco 
cU Qama's doiiigB in these parts in his " Lusisds," Books IL-V. 
In Book EL he zelfttes the attempted treaoherj of the King 
of Mombasa, from which, thanks to the wanungs of Mereiiiy, 

Dei Gama is delivered. In Books IIL-V. Da Gama gives the 
King of Melindi a lengthy account of his voyage and of the 
state of £urope. 

In the next few years poor Mombasa had to pay heavify 
for the aeddent to Da Qama'a shipw It was saoked in 1 500 
by Oabral, and again in 1 505 by Fkanoisoo de Ahneida» the 
firat Portuguese Viceroy of India. The Sultan became a 
tribuiary of Portugal, and about the same time the same fate 
befell the princes of Zanzibar, Kilwa, Sofkla, Barawa, and Lamu. 
These pocooooions were organised as part of the Portugaeee 
pnovinoe of Arabia and Ethiopia* and plaoed under a governor- 
general S<»newhat kter, about 1571, the vast oriental 
empire of Portugal was divided into three goveriiorships : the 
central one extended from Cape Guardafui to Ceylon, with 
Groa as capital; the eastern from Pegu to China, with 
Malaeca aa capital; while the western division comprised the 
east coast of Afijoa» and was administered from Mozambiqaa 
Mombasa was attacked again in 1^2% by Da Ounha with the 
assisLance of tlie Sultan of Melindi, and was captured and 
burnt after a siogo of nearly four months. After this there 
was an interval of about Mtj years, in which practically 
nothing is reooided of it— -doubtless while the town was 
growing op again. 

Aoooiding to native tradition, the Duruma tribe, who Im 

East and the Eiag ordered the pflots to be beaten." If thiB story is true, it it 
hwd to aM what mMr% th* King «ui hKW9 hftd sioept flmt he wm eiiioerely sorrj 
for what had happened. He had no reason to conceal his treachery, and if his 
original intention had been to attack Da Gama ho wrmld probably hare killed 
Diax. The fact that the King of Melindi gave the Tortuguese so good a reception 
shows that the tempv of tho tmivw wm not hostile. In my experience, when 
thoio i> a mfannflwitiiiiHiig betwowi XnTopeami and Oriantala ft is gmonlly the 
Snropeans who are in the wrong. 

Peter Din? was one of the Dcgradadoe <a omviots lent with Da Oama ** to be 
adventared on land " in riaky places. 
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immediately behind Mombasa, are descended from the Hakwa 
tribe and from the people of Kilw% who were brought thenoe 
to Mombasa by a personage called Bwana Kigozl It is pos- 
sible that there may lurk in this title the muno of de Goez, 
a Portugnese general who defeated the Sultan of Kilwa, and 
deported him with many of his subjects to Mombasa in 1 509. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth oentuiy two new, though 
only transitory, powers make their appearance, and play their 
part in what is already becoming the monotonous drama of 
harr^ying tho east coast — the Turks and the Ziuibay. A 
Turkish corsair named Miralo Beque, or Ali Bey, arrived in 
1585 and took tribute from Mombasa* Lamu, Fasa, and Jumbo 
(Kismayu) in the name of the Ottoman Snltan. He ejected 
the Portuguese from most of their settlements, and when he 
returned to the Red Sea in the next year is said to have taken 
"with him fifty Portuguese prisoners and about six hundred 
thousand pounds worth of plunder. The Viceroy of India sent 
a fleet from Gk>a, which burnt Mombasa as a punishment lor 
having allowed itself to be plundered by Ali Bey. 

The Zimbas were a tribe of fieroe waxriors, who came from 
the south of the Zambesi. Their name is possibly connected 
with Zumbo or with Zambesi itself, but little is known about 
their origin or atiinities. It is said that Madagascar was 
invaded and occupied before the arrival of the Malays by a 
tribe called Yasimba, or Barimba, who may be the same people. 
From 1 586 to 1 589 these Smbaa overran East Africa as fiur 
north as MelindL They began by capturing Kilwa and 
massacring the inhabitants, after which tlicy went northwards 
and besieged Mombasa. While they were thus occu})ied, 
encamped at Makupa on the mainland, Ali Bey and the Turks 
returned in 1588. They established themselves at Raa' 
Serani, the end of Mombasa island which faces the sea^ and 
built a fort there. ^ 

1 Thii Mtm apparently on the mum lite wfaeie Umn b atOl a fort. Vint 
tbe Tuks built a fort, then the FortogQese buUt a chapel, then the Ambe 
tuned the ohapel Into a fort» the mlnB of which xemein. 
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Not limg t&annadB, m Mareh 1589, Thonutf de Soon 
CSontinho airived vith tventy ahipo, ao Uiat thm w«ro thm 
lival powen mora or lew besieging the City of War. At first 

the Zimbas appear to have made common cause witli the 
Portuguese and to have attacked the Turks, who were ex- 
pelled, Ali Bej axul others beiiig captured. The Zimbas, it 
vould 8eem» oocapiad MombsM sod attaoked Melindi The 
PortDgoase now pcooeeded to maike war on the Zimbaa with 
the aid of the tribe of Waaegeju, with whom they Ibnned an 
allianoa The Zimbas were defeated, and their power entirely 
broken. Then the Portuguese sacked Kilifi (which was prac- 
tically annihilated), and also Mombasa. Ahmad, the Sheikh 
of Meliodi, was appointed king of the latter town in the 
l^aoe of Shaho bin M»ham» the laat Sultan of the old 
dynasty. v 

This waa in 1592. The Portuguese, recognising the 
importance of Mombasa, appoinied a Portuguese governor, 
and proceeded to construct the fort or citadel, which is still 
such a prominent feature of the town. It was called the Jeaua 
Fort^ and waa begun in 1 593. We also hear of bkekhouaea 
being oonstruotad at Makupa aa a defence against 'the 
Wanyika. For some years no breach of the peace is reoorded, 
but in 1 61 2 tho Suitaii, Ilasaii bin Ali, quarrelled with the 
Portuguese governor, fled from the town, and after several 
adventures was murdered by the natives of Kabai. The son 
of this Sultan, Yusuf bin Hasan, was sent to Goa and eduoated 
there aa a Catholie, being baptiaed by the name of Jeronymo 
Ghingoulia, and marrying a Portuguese lady. His hypocritical 
professions of Christianity and loyalty procured his recognition 
as Siilian in 1630, but the next year he treacherously 
massacred all the Portuguese m Mombasa, and took possession 
of the fort» Francisco de Moura waa sent with a fleet from 
Goa to punish him, but Yusuf succeeded in escaping afte» 
capturing two ships, dismantling the fort, and, as usual, destroy- 
ing the town. For some years he caused the Portuguese 
much annoyance as a sort of buccaneer. No more Sultans 

B 
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were appointed. In 1635 the new governor, Francisco do 
Seixas de Cabreira, lepaired the fort, wbiok still coutaiDS two 
inaoriptioDs, one recording these improrementB, and the other 
the oompletion of the originel building in 1 595. 

Then followed an interval of peace, bnt probably of 
tyranny, for wo are told that in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the inhabitants of Munihasa and the other 
coast towns sent a deputation to Arabia begging the Imam 
of Maskat to wsbt them in taming ont the Fortugnese. 
Oman and Maakat* the history of which ia henceforth doaely 
eonnected with East Africa, were then ruled by the Tonibi 
(Yu rabi) ^ family, who warred successfully with Persia and 
raided Sfilsette, near Bombay. The Ibadhi. or Bayazi, sect to 
which they belonged, held the view that any pious man, and 
not necessarily only members of the Prophet's tribe, could attain 
the position of Imam or religious head of the Moslem world, 
and in virtae of this doctrine, which is undoubtedly heretical 
according to tho strict Sunni faith, the rulers of MaskuL 
claimed to be Pontiffs as well as Kings. The secular title 
was Seyyid (less correctly Seid), prince or chief. The overtures 
from the East African Coast were well reoeiTed, and the 
Seyyid Sultan bin Sai£ who had expelled the Portuguese 
from Maskat, sent a considerable navy against ihmx Afriean 
possesisions. 

Between 1660 and 1690 there was much warfare and 
burning of towns after the usual fashion, and the cities of the 
Lamu Archipelago changed hands several times. But the 
adyantage remained with the Arabs, who on March 1 5, 1696, 
entered Kilindini harbour and applied themselves to the siege 
of Mombasa, which last ed thirty-three months. The Europeans 
and 2500 natives, including the King of Faza, took refuge in 
Fort Jesus, while the Arabs occupied the town, Makupa, the 
'X^hapel of Nossa Senhora das Merces at Bas Sarani, and Fort 
Stb Joseph at Kilindini. They were able to prevent four 
Portuguese ships which arrived on Christmas Day from enter* 

* Or Ya'araboh. 6ee Badger, " im&ma and Qejjh^ of Oman," p. 53. 
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ing the harbour, and in JanuArj tlie already sore plight of 
the bedeged was aggravated by an outbreak of plague. AU 
the Europeans died, the commandant, Don Antonio Mogo de 
Ifelho, last of all, and in September 1697 the fort was held 
only by the King of Faza and a handful of men. Just at this 
moment reinforcements arrived from Mozambique and effected 
a landing, but though they protracted the siege for fifteen 
months more, iheir resistance was vain. The Arabs entered 
the Ibrt on December 12, 1698, and put to the sword the 
scanty remnants of tlit) garrison, only eleven men and two 
women. A Portuguese fleet arrived from Goa only two days 
later, but the admiral, seeing the Arab flag flying on the 
fort, did not attempt to land, and retired. The Arabs then 
oocupied Pemba, Zanzibar, and Kilwa, and drove the Portuguese 
out of practically all their East African possessions except 
Mozambique. Walls, or governors, were established in the 
principal towns, Mombasa being entrusted to Nasir bin 
Abdullah el Mazrui, the tirst of that celebrated family ^ who 
have played so great a part in the destinies of the East Afidean 
Coast down to the Mazrui rebellion of 1895. 

The oapture of Mombasa fort in 1698 marks the real 
downfall of the Portuguese power north of Mozambique, but 
it was reasserted for a couple of years from 1727 to 1729. 
After several unsuccessful expeditions the Portuguese were at 
last favoured by a quarrel between the Walls of Zanzibar and 
Mombasa, which enabled them to reoecupy the latter town and 
Pata But in 1729 the people of Mombasa invited the Arabs 
to return; the Portuguese were driven out for the last time, 
ami a fleet despat ched by the Viceroy of India to their assist- 
ance was destro3'e(:l I'y a hurricane. An expedition sent from 
Mozambique to recapture Mombasa thought it more prudent 
to return without landing. 

The results of the Portuguese oooupation of the East 
African eoast are very small, and consist mainly of a few 
biiildiugs, uf which the fort at Mombasa is by far Lhe mo^t 

^ Also called Bmu MAzroa or liasara'. 
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considerable, and the presence of numerous Goanese whom 
the long-standing oomiection with Goa has brought over to 
Zaniibsr and the mainland. There is no praof whatefer that 
they penetrated inland, though they had apparently heard o£ 

Kilima-Njaro, as it was very natural they should do. They 
are generally accused of great tyranny and brutality towards 
the natives ; but it is worthy of remark that they often had 
natiTe allies, and that not only did natives go through the 
siege with them in Mombasa fort, but that during Uie a»g^ 
the Wanyika spontaneonsly attaoked the Arabs. 

Except the Portuguese attempt at reoooupation mentioned 
above, little of moment occurred in East Africa during the 
eighteenth century. Bickerings of course there were, but of 
less importance than usual As might be expected, the alle^- 
anee to Maskat beoame more and more shadowy, till about 
1740 Othmaa bin Muhammed, the Haoui goTemor of Mom- 
basa, and the Nabahan King of Pate declared themselves 
independent, and proceeded to fight with ono another for the 
supremacy of the coast, with no particular result. This 
declaration of independence was probably oonneoted with a 
revolution in Omsn, which had some importance for £a8t 
Africa. The YoruU were leplaoed as the ruling fiunily by 
the Bu Saidi,^ from whom the present Sultans of Zanzibar 
are descended. 

For some time the Bu Saidi did not trouble much more 
about their African dominions than the Yorubi had done, but 
in 1785 the Imam Ahmad bin Said visited Mombasa and 
compelled the MairuiB to recognise him as their sovereign for 
the moment The effect of the viat soon passed, but Said 
bin Sultan, the fifth of the line, took the decisive step of 
transferring his capital to Zan^bar. The result of this transfer 
was to increase the importance of East Africa generally, and 
of Zanzibar in particular. Hitherto that island had played 
a comparatively smaU part in the history of the coast It ia 

1 Sometimes called Albusaidi. Al in ihis phn&o ia not the Arabio article^ 
bat a wocd mouSng Cuoily, 
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Tvy fertile* bufe Iim no good barbonn, and jb also miliealihy. 

It ms first conquered for the Portugue^io by the piratical 
Kavasco in I 503. more dofimteiy by De Lemos six years 
later. But the Portuguese clearly did not oare for it as » 
residence. In 1635 the Sultan had beoome independrnt^ 
tlmghfineiidlytoPoiiiigaL Chii0tian8wmatfinttol0rafeed,bat 
Abonfc 1660 were maancred or expelled. After the Yorain bad 
conquered Mombasa, Zanzibar speedily passed into tlieix hands, 
and was ruled by governors appointed from Arabia. When 
Seyyid Said established his residence there, the town is said 
to have consisted of a row of hat& He was doubtlesa guided 
in his choice of localilj by the consideration that there were 
on the somewhat neglected iskiid no old ruling fiuniKes like 
the Maxrui of Mombasa or the princes of the Lamu Archi* 
pelago. Also, although the harbour is bad, the position of 
Zanzibar opposite the Coast renders it an excellent centre for 
a soTereign desirous to observe and control the whole littoral 
Hence it soon became both commercially and politically the 
pnnmpal ci^ in East Afiica north of Mosambiqae» and ex* 
paaded to imposing dimensioiis. 

It was not till i S 3 2 that Said ^ definitely settled in Zanzi- 
bar, but his reconqiiest of East Africa for Maskat, for it was 
^^^^'^"g less, began ten years earlier, when at the request of 
the people of Pate, who had been defeated by their enemies 
the Mairui» he occupied Pate and P^nba. A cunotis in<wdent 
then occnned — the temporary British Protectorate of Mombasa. 
Suliman bin Ali, the Mazrui chief, fearing that Said was about 
to attack him, appealed to the British squad rrm, which happened 
to be then cruismg in East African waters, and was granted 
British ptoteotion, subject to the confirmation of the British 
Govenment Xdeatenant Beits (who gaye his name to Port 
Beits) was appointed Resident. Had this arrangement been 

> This name i» of ooune the Aiablo Said, bat owing to the Swahiii and 
Wmpma hMt of aesleetiiig to prononDoo the leklar Aia« tiM tItU and proper 
wmm StTjid BiSd are often soanded in East Africa aa if they were the MM 
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aooepted, the mardh of events in East AMoa would bave 
hem much aeoelerated; bat Said oomplained to tlie Bombay 

Govemment about the action of our yessels, and two ywn 
later the protectorate was terminated and the resident 
removed.^ 

Said then proceeded to attack the Mazrui, but his atten- 
ticm was distraeted hj troubles in Maakat» which pioTented 
bim from oonoentrating his attention and foroes on Mombasa, 
which he bedeged and occupied three tames between 1828 

and 1833, but oack time returned with only a nominal vic- 
tory. He finally achieved his object by treachery. The 
Mazrui Groyemor and twenty-six prominent members of the 
clan were enticed on board a ▼easel by ftdse o&ths and con- 
veyed to the Persian QxUS, where ihey died in banishment 
This broke the power of the Maznii, and until their rebeUion 
in 1895 little moro is heard of tiiem. They left Mombasa; 
the elder branch settled at Gasi to the southland the younger 
at Takaungu to the north. 

The latter part of Said's reign was largely occupied by 
troublesome operations against the islands of the Lamu 
Archipelt^, where there were most complicated alliances and 
quarrels between the ordinary inhabitants, the Nabahan aris- 
tocracy and the SomaUs. Though the |te« j)la of Pate had 
invited his aid against the Mazrui, they mow revolted, and 
Pate and Siu did not submit to Zanzibar until 1866. 

Said died at sea in 1856, when cruising near the Seycheliee 
Islands. He was without doubt the most eminent Oriental of 
modem times in East Africa* His reconquest of his ancestral 
dominions, though not unstained by treachery, showed energy 
and ability. He was intelligent, tolerant (as witnessed by his 
protection of Christian missions), not cruel, and disposed to 
encourage commerce. By his will he divided his dominions. 
Oman was left to his eldest son, Seyyid Thwain or Thuwayni; 
Zanribar and the East AMcan Coast to his younger son Majid. 
The broiherii (j^uarrelled, but the dii^pute was referred to the 

^ 8«e Appendix B lor partioolarii 
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Viceroy of India, Lord Canning, who uphald tho divinon, and 
deolwred Zaaadbtf independent of Oman. 

Ffom this period until the partition of Afrioa beween tlie 
Einopeaii powers began in the eighties, few politieal eyents 

are to be recorded in East Africa. lu 1S75 Ismail Pasha, 
Khedivo of Egypt, endeavoured to annex tlie northern purt of 
the ooastt and sent four sliips under a Scotchman, who bore 
(he somewhat mixed designation of M'Killop Paaha» This 
offioer hmded tioops at Kismaya, and oeoupied the mouth of 
the Job* for about three months^ but was reealled in defer- 
enoe to the representations of the British Government. But 
though the middle of the last century was happily Larrcn for 
East Africa in military and political CTents, it was perhaps the 
moat important period since its discovery by Europeans, for 
it was then that began the series of explorations which opened 
up the centre of the continent and lemoved the veil which 
had hidden fur so long the Great Lakes and the sources of 
the Nile. 

These great achievements need bo only briefly noticed 
here, for few of them were concerned directly with the present 
British East AMca Protectorate^ which remained praetically 
unknown long after the more distant regions of the interior 
had been explored, as the eartier traveUers often did not 
traverse the hinterland of the East Coast, and, when they 
did so, generally passed through what is now German terri- 
tory. Indirectly, of course, by drawing attention to Uganda 
and other regions most easily aooessibie from the East Coast, 
the explorers had an immense effect on the territories of 
which I treat, and brought about the establishment of our 
protectorates and the construction of the Uganda Riulway. 

Three very dissimilar bodies of men contributed to this 
exploration of East Central Africa — slave-traders, missionaries, 
and geographical investigators. Infamous as the slave trade 
was, it tended to give those who practised it an acquaintance 
with the geography of the interior. It is clear, from the 
testimony of the earlier explorers, that the Arabs even at 
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ZAOBbur liad a hx batur notion of the genoral lie of the 
Gfeet LakoB and the eoone of the Nile than the geognphers 
of Europe. Seyyid Said oonettTed the idea of making a ohain 

of tradiug stations (curiously analogous to Krapf's idea of a 
a similar line of mission stations) extendiniz from the coast to 
the Congo. Bagamoyo was the usual point of departure, and 
Tabora the most important inland centre. The Arabs uaed 
the waters of the Congo on their expedittons, and the Congo 
1^ State was founded to protect the eountry firom theee 
eastern raiders. Though the Arabs usually went inland 
through what is now German territory, because food could be 
obtained along the whole way and there were no hostile tribes, 
they were also aware of the other route through Masailand 
and to the north of Lake l^ctoria. X hare mjielf apoken to 
Aiaba at Mombasa who professed to hare reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the West Coast by this road^ 

I have treated in another clinpter of the exploring work 
done by missionaries, especially that eminent German. Krapf, 
He diaoovered Mount Kenya in 1 849, a year after his colleague 
Bebman had disco?ered Kilima-Njara 

The leader will find in Johnston's ^'The Nile Quest** 
(1904) a brilliant and interesting account of the Tarioua 
travellers who from the fifties to tlie eighties investigated 
the sources of the Nile and the adjacent equatorial lands. 
The journeys of Livingstone were mostly to the south of 
the regions with which we are here occupied; but in 18 S7 
Burton and Speke nude their way from Bsgamoyo to Tangan- 
yika. Speke parted from Burton, and discowed Lake 
Viotoria. He subsequently made a second expedition with 
Grant in 1890 by the same route to Uganda, where he was 
well received by King Mtesa, and joined Sir Samuel Baker on 
the Nile. In 1 864 Baker discovered Lak» Albert. In the 
seventies Stanley and Cameron crossed equatorial Africa: to 
the former wss due the foundation of the Congo Free State, 

* After towing thoNflAtbejappiNBily took aooioroQto thioo^ 
Sokoto. 
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and the oommenoment of our intofOBt in Uganda^ wbioh 

ended in the establishment of the Protectorate. But it was 
not till the eighties that Europeans explored the territories 
between Mombasa and the Lake. In 1882 Dr. Fischer, a 
Qmtuok natunliat^ prooeeded from Paogani to Kilima-Njaio^ 
and thence aerai M asailand to Natvaaha. There, however, 
he was stopped by the Masai, and had to return. In the next 
year Joseph Thomson succeeded in reaching Lake Victoria by 
the same ruute, and recorded his experiences in " Across Masai- 
land," which is bUU one of the most yaluable and entertaining 
worka which can he cooanlted about East Africa^ ^loagh 
mucb impeded and haraased by the Masai, he not oidy 
penetrated from Mombeea to Taveta, and thenoe to Nairasha, 
but succeeded in continuing his journey to Njamusi (Njomps) 
at the southern end of Baringo, and thence crossed into 
Kavirondo over Kamasia and Elgeyo. He came upon Lake 
Victoria in Uaoga^ a little to the eaat of the mouth of the 
Niie^ and then had to return cm account of iUncM, but dis- 
covered Mount Elgon on his way homa 

The last important discoveries in East Africa were made 
in 1887 by Count Teleki, a Hungarian, accompanied by 
Lieutenant von HohneL The best - known result of this 
expedition, which started via Pangani, TaTeta^ and Lake Nyiri, 
was the dJacoreiy of Lakes Rudolf and Stephanie, but inciden- 
tally Teleki was the firat European to yimt Kikayu, which had 
been merely skirted by Fischer and Thomson. 

In the early eighties German merchants began to be active 
in the coast towns, and made several treaties with the chiefr 
cC the hinterland. In 1885 the German Chyvemment^ who 
were anxious to inaugurate a colonial policy, gave the Society 
of Ckrman Colonisation, which had acquired these treaty rights, 
a charter of protection. From this date begins the partition 
of East Africa, and its administration by Great Britain and 
Gennany. The period belongs to contemporary history : the 
events which it haa witnessed a£bct so many individuals now 
liting, and the main questions involved have so msiny peiaoiial 
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aspects, that they cannot be profitably eritunaed by one who, 
like myaelff has had a personal connection with our adminis- 
tration. I wiQ therefore merely terminate this chapter by a 

brief recapitulation of the chief incidents which have resulted in 
the constitution of the present British and German territories. 

Great Britain had not at this time any direct interest in 
the ooast, but our influence was practically paramount at Zanzi- 
bar. It will be remembered that it was the Viceroy of India 
who settled the succesnon of Seyyid Said: in 1872 the 
British India Steam Navigation Company estabHshed regular 
communication between India, Zanzibar, and Europe ; and in 
1 877 the Sultan offered to the chairman of that Company a 
oonccssion of his mainland domioiona The British Goyem- 
ment was not favourable to this concession, which fell through, 
but our official interest in Zanzibar was increased by the 
measures taken for the suppression of the slave trade. It 
became necessary to define the exact hniits of the Sultanate 
of Zanzibar. Neither the Yorubi nor the Bu Saidi had ever 
organised their domimons or entered into any sort of inter- 
national agreement They had asserted their power in the 
coast towns wherever and wheneyer they could, but they had 
no control, either practical or theoretical, over the interior. 

In 1 886, l)y an agreement between England and Germany, 
the Sultan's dominions were defined as consisting of the iaiands 
of Zanzibar^ Pemba, and the Mafia and Lamu Archipelsgoes, and 
on the mainland of a strip of cosst extending ten miles in- 
land from Tungi Bay in the south to Eipini at the mouth of 
the Ozi River. To the north, the ports of Kismayu, Brava, 
Merka, Makdishu, and Warsheikh wuro also recognised as 
belonging to ilia Highness. The liinterland behind the ten- 
mile strip, between the Rcyuma and Tana Eiyers, was divided 
into two ^heres of influence, German to the south and British 
to the north, the boundary being a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Umba River past the uortliem babe of Kilima-Njaro to 
the point where the first degree of south latitude intersects 
the eastern shore of I^ake Victoria. 
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It is to be oliseiTed that tliis agreement did not extend 
iMjond the river Tana to the north, and oomplieations soon 
began in Witu, behind Lamu. Certain refugees from Pate, 
under an ouiUnv called Fumo Bakari, had established them- 
selves in this ploca They were really little more than a band 
of robbers, but it suited the Germans to lecogniBe them as an 
independent state^ and to declare a pioteotorate OTor Witu* 
In 1887 Sejyid Baighaah granted to the British East Africa 
Association a conoeesion of his mainhmd posseeaons between 
the Uuiba and Kipini, and next year the association was 
reconstituted us the imperial British East Africa Company, 
imder a royal charter. Prom the initials of this title British 
East Africa has sometimes been knom by the name of Ibea. 
The chairman was Sir William Mackinnon, a rightly honoured 
name, to whom a statue has been erected in the public garden 
of Mombasa. In Lho same year (iSSS) Seyyid Khalifa, the 
successor of Barghash, granted the Germans a similar con- 
cession of his territories south of the Umba. A complicated 
situation was created to the north of the Tana. The Germans 
had a protectorate over l^tu, and demanded the ceenon of 
Lamu: the Sultan, on the other hand, offered to lease all his 
territories between Elipini and Kismayu to the British East 
Africa Company, in the same way as he had leased tlioso below 
lupini. The Germans protested, and claimed the country 
between Witu and the Juba. 

These diffioolties were finally settled by the Anglo-German 
Treaty of July i, 1890, which dealt with several parts of the 
world, and ceded Heligoland to Germany. In East Africa, 
(Germany renounced all claims to Witu and other territory 
north of the line drawn from the Umba to Lake Victoria, so 
as t ) leave Kilima-Njaro in her territory, and recognised a 
British protectorate oTer Zanzibar, Fembsi and the Sultan's 
mainland dominions between the Umba and the Juba. 
France also reoogniflod our protectorate over Zanzibar in 
return for our recognition of the French protectorate over 
Madagascar. In 1891 an arrangement was made with Italy 
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M to the tenitozy ooiUi ai the JqIml ▲ few months after 
the s^netme of the Anglo-German Treaty of 1 890, ten Ger- 
mans were murdered at Witu, and a British expedition was 

sent to avonge their death. 

The history of Uganda is an important background to 
the history of the Coast. Stanley first inspired European 
miasionanes with an inteiest In this eoantry, and the Ghureh 
Mlasionaiy Sodety ssnt a party of pioneers in who 
were soon foOowed by a Roinan Catholio mission. The early 
days of Christianity in Uganda were very stormy. The 
missions met with alternate encouragoinent and persecution : 
Protestants fought with Roman Catholics, and both with 
Mohammedans. The riyaliy between the first two sects waa 
partioolarly severe and practically political, since they repra- 
sented the British and French parties. In 1 890 the German 

explorer Peters made a journey to the interior, during which 
he made many treaties with chiefs m Ugimda and elsewhere, 
which would probably have created much trouble had they 
not fallen throng in consequence of the Anglo-German 
agreement made in the same year» 

la virtne of that agreement the British East Africa 
Company proceeded to occupy Uganda, and sent Lugard 
thither. He restored order in a manner which has won high 
praise ; but the Company found the occupation of Uganda a 
heavier drain on their resources than they had anticipated, 
tad were amdous that Government should leheve them of 
thmr burden. There was a strong f eding in many quarteca, 
particularly among those interested iu missions, against the 
abandonment of the country, and in 1893 Sir Gerald Portal, 
then Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar, was sent on an 
expedition to Uganda to report " on the best means of dealing 
with the country, whether through Zanaibar w otherwise." 
In his report he deprecated the abandonment of Uganda^ 
for both religious and commerdal reasons, and advocated the 
establishment of an official administration and the con- 
struction of a railway. This was at the end of iS9i« and 
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tibe lights oFfir TaiioiiB East Afriena territories in the 
foitish sphere ioaa pewod from the Company to the Qoyem- 
nent. In 1S93 the Company retired from Witii, findings 

liiat the protils were not worth the trouLIo of a continual 
contest with the tiirbtilent Sultan. In 1894 our Protectorate 
oyer Uganda was proclaimed, aud in 1895 the Company sold 
their remaining rights to the Qoveroment for jf250»ooo, sad 
the East Africa Froteotorate was eonstituted. An offi<»al 
notice of Aogost 31, 1896, deeUures that all the tenritories 
in East Africa under the Protectorate of Her Majesty, except 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba and the Uganda Proteo- 
tormte» are for the purposes of adminiBtration included in one 
Fkoteotorate^ under the name of the East Afrioe Froteotorate." 
It was deoided to oonstmet the Uganda Bailwmy. The first 
Tuk were laid in 1895, sad the fint train reached the Lake 
in December 1901. 

The transfer of these territories from the Company to the 
Qovemment ooinoided with the Mazrui rebellion, which was 
noCk howcTer, in say way esnsed hy the chaagep hnt rather 
by the actiyitj of the miasbnaries and the intetfoeooe with 
ikp'fery, which for some time past had irritated the Arab 
populaiion. The Mazrui, as related above, were the most im- 
portant Arab family of the mainland, who had been continually 
in more or less open revolt against the rulers of Maskat, and 
had been subdued by Seyyid Ssid only by banishing the 
more influential members. As younger generations grew 
up, they several times reb^led against the Sultan, and as 
they were never properly defeated, they had an exaggerate 
idea of their own powers. The hnal outbreak was provoked 
by the appointment in 1895 of Rashid bin Salim as Wall 
of Takaungn, the residence of the younger branch of the 
family. Rashid was considered the safer candidate by the 
Company, in whose hands the nomination lay ; but according 
to Arab ideas of primogeniture his kinsman Mbaruk of 
Takaungu had the better claim, and he took up arms. The 
revolt became serious when the elder branch of the Mazrui, 
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resident at Gbud, decided to throw in their lot with their 
kinamMi. Mbaiuk of Gasi, the head of the clan, had a 
palace at that town, and a forest stronghold at Mwele, in 
the hills ahove. This latter was sueoesslullj stormed by a 

British expedition in 1896, and in the April of that year 
Mbaruk fled to German territoij» where he still resides, and 
surrendered to the governor. The Mazrui rebellion is of 
unportanee as marking the definite substitution of European 
for Arab infiueno& Before the rebellion, the Coast was 
a protected Arab state: sinoe its suppression it has been 
growing into a British colony. 

I must mention a disastrous aflair which occurred in 1S97 
— ^the Uganda Mutiny. The mutineers were the remnants 
of the force with which Emin Pasha had held the Equatorial 
Sudan against the Mahdists, and had been engaged to garrison 
posts in Uganda. They appear to have had real grievances 
as to pay and other matters, which could have probably been 
easily remedied by explanations and attention to just com- 
plaints. Unfortunately misunderstandings arose from the 
firsts and when the mutineers were joined by the kings of 
Uganda and Unyoro the rising assumed a serious political 
character, and was not terminated till the end of 1899. Re- 
grettable as it was, it had one good effect in contributing 
materially to the pacification of Uganda and Unyoro. 

Most of the important events subsequent to this period 
will be mentioned in the following psges. In 1902 the 
Protectorate assumed its present limits by taking over firom 
Uganda the two provinces of Naivosha and Kisumu. 
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THJi (JOAbI LANDS 
ZANZmAB — JUBALAND — TANALAMD 

In the Coast Lands I here include nut only Llic Coast strictly 
so called, hut the nondescript country which lies between 
it and the plains of the interior. Politically, a strip of ten 
miles inwards from the sea is recognised as forming along 
tbe greater part of the Protectorate the dominions of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar ; and in most parts, except perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of Witii, these ten miles indicate fairly well 
the more or less cultivarod strip between the jungle and the 
shore. Except in Mombasa, which has become cosmopolitan, 
and where the Indian element is strong, the dvilisation of 
the ooast towns is still Arab, although since the Hacnii rebellion 
the Arab power is decadent and no longer a factor of political 

importance. 

The headquarters of Arab influence are at the island of 
Zamdbar, the seat of the Sultanate, which lies about 140 
miles south of Mombasa^ opposite Gtorman territoiy. As I 
have related, the Sultan of Zanabar formerly exercised a 
somewhat indefinite sovereignty oyer the Ooast from War- 
sheikh (3° N.) to Tunghi Bay (10' 42' S.) ; but Germany has 
purchased his dominions south of tho river Umba, and the 
British and Italian Grovemments occupy the more northern 
tenitoriea in return for an annual rental. Zanzibar, which, 
with the adjacent Island of Pemba» now forms a British Pro- 
tectorate, is perhaps the richest and most beautiful spot in 

tropical East Africa. In low parts of tho world will the 

trayeller who stays one day, or even two, carry away such 

3t 
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pleasant impressions of beautiful landscapes; but whether it 
is advisable to spend more than two dajs is doubtful, for 
the oMmAte is by no means bealthy. 

The town, which lies on the western side &cing the 
mainland, consists largely of square-built stone Arab houses, 
but an Indian influence is visible both in the population and 
the shops. A characteristic feature in the narrow streets is 
afforded hy the heavy black doors of carved wood, which 
make * striking contrast with the white stone, and the vivid 
splashes of oolour, where flame*ooloured acacias glow like living 
fires in enclosed gardens. The island is almost entirely flat, 
and in its more accessible portions is covered with plantations 
of cocoanut and cloves. The latter are the ciiief source of 
its wealth, as they are only found here and in certain islands 
of the Moluooss. Intsnpersed with these plantations are 
native villages^ snd lakes covered with Uue water-lilies, which 
make amidst the surrounding vegetation as pcetly * landscape 

of iho tranquil order as can be imagined. 

A good road leads right across the island to Chuaka on 
the western side, passing through Dunga^ an old palace of 
the Sultans^ which is said to possess an authentic ghost^ and 
which is situated in the centre of beeutifttl, if not very re* 

■ 

munerative, experimental plantations. Dunga is about the 

middle of the island, and marks a change in the scenery 5 for 
here cultivation comes abruptly to an end, and on the eastern 
aide there are hardly any cocoanuts or cloves. The road 
runs under beautiful mango-trees; but there are few fields 
or gardens except in the immediate neighbourhood of villsgee* 
and the country is mostly covered with low scrub. The 
change in the people is also apparent. On the western side 
the inhabitants, if too black to plausibly call themselves 
Arabs, at least imitate the Arabs in their dress and manners, 
snd have a certain liveliness of feature& The inhabitants 
of the east are commonly known as Wafaadimu, or serfs, snd 
apparently represent the original African population of the 
island. Their unintelligent^ prognathous physiognomy suggests 
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A lelatiooahip with the lower Baatu-flpeaking tribes of the 
mainland eoast 

Except in the cultivated western districts the island of 
Zanzibar is one of the most unknown parts of Africa, and few 
have penetrated into the remoter corners. It is said that 
Chuaka» which is now a most pleasant health resort, exposed 
to the breoM of the Indian Ooesn, owes its foundation to the 
eaprioe of a former Sultaa. His Highness, who was omising 
about in a pleasure yacht, was wrecked on this spot, and found, 
to his annoyance, not only no accoinmodation l)ul also no road 
back to his capital, and had to foroe his weary way through 
the jungle on foot^ Aeoording to the legend, he said, with 
%n» Oriental logic : " This must not oocur again. Build me 
a paUoe at Ohuaka, in ease I should be stranded there on any 
future occasion, and niako a road from the palace to the town 
of Zanzibar, so that I may not have to walk through the 
jungle a second time." The European auditor who has now 
been appointed to supervise the finanees of Zanzibar would 
periiaps hardly approve of subh expenditure in the future, but 
who ean say that the Sultan's piooeedings have not been for 

the general good ? 

Except the eastern coast, nearly all the island is very 
unhealthy. It is curious that, though the fear of death is one 
of the stnnigest of human motives^ it is the rarest thing in 
the world to find a town selected for its healthy site. Oom« 
msraal and shipping facilities seem to be the main eonsidera- 
tions which decide in what places humanity shall congregate ; 
and though most people would pay a large sum down to 
insme ten extra years of hie, few are willing to make the same 
payment in the form of saoiificing profits by living in a 
healthy plaee, where money-making is not so easy* Hence 
the population of Zanzibar crowds into the stuffy w^tem port, 
and leaves tlie cool eastern shore to the winds and waves. 
The most pleasant and healthy places on the western side are 
two little islands in the bay of Zanzibar city. They have not 
cheeeful fUunefr-^-oDe being oalled Grave Island and the other 

0 
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Frisan iBland— «xid «re not put to oheoifal naiea, as the^ an 
employed aa a oemeteiy and quarantine itation leapeetively; 
but if one can ^t them when neither interment nor 

disinfection is in progress, one iinds a pleasant soane and 
invigorating air. 

Zanzibar acts as a great warehouse or distributing centre 
for the whole of the East Coast* It producea little for looal 
eonaumption. the dove cxop bemg sent entirely to Europe, but 
it is still the mun port for the reoeption of European and 
Indian goods. It is also tlie lieadquarters and distributing 
centre of a considerable population who liave come over from 
the West Coast of India — Goanese, Parsis» Hindus, and Indian 
Mohammedans. The Goaneae number some large merchants 
in Uieir oommunity, but are mostly oooka, of whioh trade they 
have almost a monopoly. They are also extensively employed 
as clerks in Govoriiiiient otiicos. The Parsis appear to be 
excellent at clerical work, and act jiol only as clerks but also 
as contractors and lawyers. Much of the trade is in the 
hands of the other Indians, and many of them have acquired 
a considerable interest in land, having bought the afaambaa 
(plantations) of improvident Arabs. 

Tlic island of Pemba resembles Zanzibar in its main 
features, but is more mountainous, and therefore, oddly 
enough, more unhealthy. The moisture collects in the valleys 
between the elevatioufly and forms miasmatic swampa whioh 
outweigh the good that might be obtained by breathing pure 
air on the top of the hills. 

Zanzibar is called Unguja in Swahili, the better known 
name meaning " land of the blacks," The orthography 
Zanguebar is due to the variation between Zang or Zai^, in 
dialects of Arabic. I have already aketched the history of 
the island, whieh attracted little attention before the nine- 
teenth century, but beeame the most important place on the 
coast after Seyyid Said, the Imam of Oman, made it his 
capital. In i8go Groat Britain declared a Protectorate over 
the Sultan's dominions. Except for one incident the subse- 
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qneiit histoiy of the island has been uneTentlu], and k mainly 
coqowimmI witli t1l6 suppresnon of the slaTe trada The 

exception is tliat when Sultan Hamed bin Thwain (or 
Thuwayni) died, in 1896, his kinsman, Khalid, attempted to 
usurp the thione» and aeised the palace with an armed force. 
As he would not aunrender, the town was bombarded by the 
Btituh fleet. Khalid esoaped to the Gennan Consulate, and 
thence to German East Africa. Sultan Hamud was placed on 
the throne, but died in 1902, and was succeeded by his son, 
Ali, who had been educated at Hanow, and was then a minor, 
llr. Rogers, the First Minister, being appointed Regent* The 
Sultan is assisted in the government by seyeral British minis- 
ters, but the exercise of authority is much hindered by the 
treaties which make the subjects of foreign powers, even when 
African by race, ex-territorial, and amenable only to the juris- 
diction of their consuls. 

Though I have started from the south at Zanzibar, I will, 
in iwiAmg a survey of the coast districts of the nuunland, ask 
the reader to accompany me to the extreme north of our 
territories and begin at Kisniayu, the capital and port of 
Jnbaland, about ton miles south of the mouth of the Juba 
River, and just below the equator. Though the iuliuid boun- 
daries of the East African Protectorate are not vecy dearly 
defined, the limits en the coast are definite enough, being the 
rivers Juba on the north and Umba on the south. Jnbaland 
is practically a prolongation of nortliorn Somaliland, and 
Gregory's division into seven zones does not apply here, the 
whole country from the shore inwards being a waste of sand 
and somb, with occasional patches of pasturage and water- 
holes. The land on the banks of the Juba^ however, is wooded 
and fertile, and yields cotton, among other producta The 
inhabitants of this cultivated strip, which is called Gosha, are 
runaway slaves, known as Watoro in Swahili, who collected 
here from all parts of Africa, and were able to successfully 
defy their masters. Another settlement of Watoro is at 
fbdadojo, near the Sabaki Biver. 
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Outside Gosha the ooimtiy is impeifeotly known, and the 
few names on the nu^ indicate little moro than water-holes 
or halting-plaoes for caraTaos. I must warn the reader of 

this peculiarity of African geograpliical nomenclature. One 
sometimes sees a desert strewn thick with names that sus^gest, 
to the unwary, cities, or at leafit villages, but are really nothing 
but eamping-grounds, in no way distinguished from the eur- 
rounding solitude, where some enterprising trayeller has spent 
the night. More important than these, but hardly more 
conspicuous in reality, are the watering-places of the Somalia, 
such as Afmadu, which has figured in despatches as if it were 
a city like Mombasa, but is really nothing more than a collec- 
tion of wells. With the exception of Kismayu, and the 
settlements on the river and the ooast, there appesr to be no 
places of permanent habitaUon whatever in these regions from 
the Juba to the hinterland of Lamu, and practically to the 
Tana River. 

The whole district is inhabited by those singular nomads 
the Somalis, who combine the most opposite characteristics, 
and contriTe to be at the same time the wildest and most 
civilised of Africans. In raoe they are wliat, for want of a 
better word, must be described as Hamitic, and, though dark, 
are sharply distinguished from all negro tribes by their clear- 
cut and often beautiful features. Some of the young men of 
the Biskaya section, whom I have seen near X^amu, might 
have posed as vexy ApoUos oast in dark bronsa When the 
Somalia come into towns they at once put themselTes on the 
same level of civilisation as the Arab, wear white robes, and 
show a great aptitude for commerce, particularly cat tie- trading. 
In externals they are ostentatiously devout Moslems, and they 
show a knowledge of European law, and a power of using it to 
their advantage, which is without parallel among the natives 
of East Africa, and is only rivalled among Indians. Also they 
ate very quarrelsome. But once back in their deserts, they 
appear to drop aU these town habits, and show no inclination 
to raise their Uves to a higher level of civilisation, but live as 
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oattle-herdiDg nomads, chiefly renuttkable for the extrame 
lightnw of (heir baggage and celeiity of liheir movemmta. 
Added to this, they are eharaeteriaed by a pride, independenee^ 

and fanaticism most unusual in this part of Africa. It is to 
be hoped that in the future we may find some means of 
uUlising this undoubtedly talented race. UiLherto our deal- 
ingawith them hM not been eonspicnoiis for auoceaSk and 
liave usually oonsiated of campaigns lightly andertalm, and 
terminating in elaborate explanations that we had gained a 
moral victory and acliieved our real object, which proved to 
be quite di£ferent from what everybody had supposed in the 
beginning. 

It is difficult to hasard even a'Tagne opinion as to the 
^ne of Jnbaland. The general impression 1^ by the country 
is certainly that it is arid and unpromising. On the other hand. 

the banks of the Juba undoubtedly oiier a strip of great 
fertility, and as the Somali s somehow manage to support very 
large herds of cattle on a very small supply of pasturage and 
mter, it ia possible that with irrigation a considerable cattle 
induBtsy might spring up. But at present the whole region 
is so tnaooesmble, and for practical purposes so distant, even 
from Mombasa (^thero are no roads, and only a monthly 
steamer to Kismayu), and there are so many nearer and more 
promising localities in the Protectorate, that in estimating the 
economic possibilities of East AMca, and the best methods of 
using them, Jnbaland may be left out of account Thb oon- 
clnsion might be upset by suceessfixl cotton cultiyation. The 
banks of the Juba are certainly favourable for this crop, and 
if experiment proves that they are even more favourable than 
the banks of the Sabaki and Tana, it might be worth while to 
lake the development of the coantiy in hand at once. 

At present our occupation of Jubaland is entirely mili* 
tary. There is no civil administration as in the other pro- 
vinces, the necessary powers being exercised by the inihtary 
oMcecB. A garrison of 550 troops is maintained in the pro- 
vince, the headquarters being at Yonto, on the Juba, about 
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1 8 miles from Kismayu. This latter is a small town, with a 
trading population of Somalia and Indians, gathered round 
a oeiktral Arab fort. There is no cultiyadoii to speak o( bat 
some trade. Hides and miy are exported, and there is a 
considerable importation of cotton stuffs snd coffee berries, of 
which the Soraalis are very fond. The harbour is not good, 
but greatly superior to those on the Bonadir Coast to the north, 
where landing is exceptionally diihcult, and at many seasons 
of the jear impossible. The Italian QoTemment have aocoid- 
ingly long been anxious to obtain a pier and oustom-house at 
Etemayu, and to lease a strip of land extending thence to 
Jumbo on the Juba, so as to bo able to take goods by this 
route direct to Italian territory without pa3ring fluty. But 
the negotiations have not yet been brought to anj definite 
conclusion. 

To the south of Eismayu the coast presents a series of 
small islands, bat no feature of importance, except Port 

Durnford, a liarbour of some size and depth, it was formerly 
a Government station, it being thought unadvisable in the 
old slaying days to leave a long stretch of coast without any 
officer ; but now that the slave trade hss been abolished, this 
station has been dosed, though the buildings still remain in 
the charge of a few police. There are a few inhabitants, but 
the scrub and sand begin immediately round the village, and 
give one a good idea of the desolation of the district. 

To the south of Jubsland lies the province of Tanaland, 
which takes its name from the river Tana. This considerable 
stream rises from the snows of Kenya, and at first flows some- 
what towards the north, almost reaching the equator, but then 
makes a sweep round arid proceeds south-east, entering the 
sea about three degrees south. The province consists of two 
rather distinct parts : first, the banks of the river, which aie 
cultivated and inhabited for a short distance ; and, secondly^ 
the numerous towns, including Witu, which stud the main- 
land and the adjacent islands north of the river mouth. 
This part may be considered first, since it comes first as 
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one descends the ooast from Port Damford. The first 
town is Kiunga, a small Gkireinment station with a police 
ganiflon. The climate is pleasant, and oocoannts &irly abund- 
ant, but the inhabitants subsist chiefly by collecting cowries 
and such like marine industries. Kiunga is hidden by small 
islands which stretch in front of it, but lies outside the Lamu 
Archipelago, which begins to the south, and o£Eers a remark- 
able specimen of a formatbn which is characteristic of the 
East African coast, namely, islands fitted yery close in to the 
shore, so that they hardly appear as separate on an ordinary 
map. Other examples are Mtnnbasa itself, Wasin, and 
Mozambique. The Lamu group consists of many such islands, 
the largest being Lamu, Manda, and Pata. They are all flat, 
and contsin numerous inhabited or deserted towns* for their 
prosperity is somewhat fluctuating. The inhabitants of this 
coast have suiiered much in the past, from tho raids of 
tho Somalis. It is no doubt for this reason that su many 
towns have been built on the islands, as in this district the 
Somalis do not use boats ; and a few years ago, when these 
nods recommenced, almost all the inhalntants of the littoral 
fled to the islands. Now, however, that tranquillity has been 
restored, a movement in the opposite direction has begun, and 
the islands are being deserted for the mainland shore, which 
is in some ways a pity, as they contain veiy fine plantations 
of oocoanuts. 

This archipelago has witnessed at lesst three civilisations, 
the Bajun, the Arab, and the Portuguese, without counting the 

En^lisli and German. Tho Bajun, or Wagunya, a very light- 
coloured race, who inhabit the islands and the coast, claim 
to be of Persian descent, and the family of the Nabahans, who 
founded Pate, came, according to their traditions, from Persia.^ 
But though this Persian influence seems to hare been real, 
and to haye left a memorial in a mixed race difibrent from 
the Swahilis, we have not much material for its history or for 

' Tell the Beim Nebhan, er Mabhanl, mm • fMniljr ol Oman, who mm tho 
nding dyiiMty tnm 1154 to 1406b 
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fixing any dates. More information will perhaps be forthoom- 
mg when the Pate ohzeoieles, of whioh mammciiptg eiist^ m 
publiihed. 

Mttiy of the towns in the aTehipekgo haye odd little 

histories of their own. A curious dual administration exL^Led 
in the town of Siu until the middle of tlie last century. The 
inhabitantfi invoked the aid of the Somalia in the seventeenth 
eentiuy to anist them against the agg te i a ion of the Nabahaii 
prinoes of Pate. The Somalis agreed, and the Nabahaas wm 
repulsed. A goveminent was then eatabliahed, oonniattng of a 
Fainao (a descendant of the Asiatic coloniiits) and a Somali 
sheikh, which lasted till 1842, when an energetic Famao named 
Mataka ooncentrated all auiliority in his own hands. The 
Somalia applied to Seyyid Said ; hut, though he attempted to 
reduce Siu, his efforts were not succenrful, and it was only 
after his death that the town submitted to the Stiltaas of 
Zanzibar in 1866. 

Lamn is the headquarters of the Arab civilisation on the 
coast, and is a town of some importance, built on the island 
of the same name. The situation, though not the sanitation, 
of the place is healthy, for the soil is sandy and porous, and 
an invigorating breeze comes in from the Indian Ocean. All 
romid are plantations of oocoanuts growing in the sand, and 
rustling with that pleasant murmur which is so unspoakablj 
comforting to senses tortured by the buzzing of mosquitoes 
in windless swamps. The town itself consists of a network 
of narrow lanes and closely-paeked houses, crowded round an 
old fort now used as a prison. Many of the buildings are 
solidly constructed, but all look dilapidated, and several seem 
to be in the last stage of decay and to threaten collapse. It 
is interesting, though regrettable, to note that all the Arab 
towns in East Africa are totally devoid of that peculiar boan^ 
and dignity which one associates with Mohaminedan buildii^ 
in other countries. The mosques are low, flat-rooliBd, inoon- 
spicuous construetions, with no ornament but a few roughly 
carved inscriptions, and bearing signs of no pious care or 
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Mgftid except en unwiUiiignees to poll thezn down when thej 

become dangerously ruinous. The minarets are low conical 
towers, which serve the purpose of the muezzin, but entirely 
fail to form a picturesque element in the landscape. The fact 
is, that in the better known Moliezmnedan coiintrie8k suoh as 
Turkey, £g7pt, and India, the severity of lalam prunes and 
ehastens the exuberance of Oriental art, and in fayourable 
circuins Lances endi> by coinltining purity and delicacy of out- 
line with brilliant coloration. But here in East Africa, as 
piobabiy in Arabia, one has merely the original uncompromis- 
ing puritanism of the land of sands and rooks, revolting against 
an complexity and ornament which might seem in any way to 
modify the sublime but arid doctrine of the unity of the only 
God. Thus, no doubt, prayed Mohammed, in a mosque which 
wajb literally only a place for prostration (masjid), and not 
intended to raise or impress the spiiitB of the faithful by its 
outward form. 

The greatest triumphs of Islam have been gained, not 
directly by the Arabs, but where they have been able to hand 

their reUgion on to another race, such as the Turks or 
Persians. Of the Arab character itself, it is perhaps rash to 
speak from an experience gained almost exclusively <m the 
East Coast of Africa, but there at any rate it does not leave 
a favourable or hopeful impreerion on the observer. Of the 
great intelligenoe of many Arabs there can be no doubt, but 
one feels that the acute mind has not, as a rule, suflScient 
material whereon to exercise itself, and that it is liable to be 
blunted by an element of cruelty and sensuality^whioh is rarely 
absent They are quite unlike the Turks, whose remarkable 
history may be summarised as a power of seizing positions 
which they are totally incompetent to fill, a genius for con- 
quest accompanied by incapacity for government. On the con- 
traxy, though intensely aristocratic and domineering, the Arabs 
•eem wanting in both the patience and energy of military 
races* Intellectual, nervous, scheming, fanatical, yet withal 
■oeptieal, their minds find congenial employment in suoh 
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subjeotB AS genealogy, Mohammedaii Uw. or even matliematioe, 
but seem sterile m Kct, trade* goremment^ or ofganiaed war&re, 
perhaps owing to an moapaoity for self-difloiplme and the 

nemesis which makes the slave-owner incapable of being 
master of himself. For it must be confessed that it is as 
slave-owners and slave-traders only that the Arabs have cut a 
figure in East AMoa. Nor were their enterprises, cruel and 
inhninMi m they were» altogether ignoble. They had their 
good ride in the oourage and intelligenoe wfaioh enabled Arab 
caravans to penetrate to the interior of Africa, and actually 
cross it before the feat was accomplished by Europeans. 

As long as the clove or cocoanut plantations in Zanzibar 
or on the ooast-strip could be cultivated by a wholly dispro- 
portionate and unneoeasanly large number of slaves^ the Arabs 
were &irly prosperous, but they have not the instinct of either 
cultivators or men of business. They ^like the idea of 
paying wages, and arc allowing their estates to fall out of cul- 
tivation rather than adapt themselves to new conditions. The 
real abiding influence of the Arabs in East Africa does not lio 
in anjrthing that they have introduced or built, but in the 
&ct that they have profoundly modified the race on the coast 
and produced the type known as the Swahili. This must 
be pronounced a most successful crossbreed, combining the 
physical strength and endurance of the AMcan with much 
of the intelligence of the Semite. 

It is remarkable that Mohammedanism has not been a 
greater force in East Africa^ for the example of the North and 
West shows that it is congenial to African races. In the East 
almost the only peuple who can be called fanatical Moham- 
medans are the Somalis, and with them religion seems to 
be largely a matter of politics. The Swahilis are nominal 
Mohammedans when they are not Christians, but have veiy 
little respect for the observances of their religion, particularly 
prayers. It is» however, considered the correct thing and a 
sign of social distinction to belong to li^lam, and when any- 
thing reminds them of its more convenient precepts, they are 
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second to none in fervour. I onoe imported some pigs to 
MomlMsa. The process of disembarkation was proceeding 
satisfactorily, until some one who felt rather lazy said he was 
a Mohammedan and could not touch pigs. Immediately 
everybody began to say they were unclean animAls, and that 
no ra^ectable, religious man could handle them. A deadlook 
ooenned, which was only terminated by finding two up- 
country natives who had no religious feelings or social 
pretensions. 

Mohammedanism once gained a certain footing in Uganda^ 
but has not proved there a serious competitor of Christiamty, 
being recognised by the natives as standing on a lower level 
of dvilisation and education. It is remarkable, however, that 

it has iievor had any appreciablo influence on the Nandi, 
Liimbwa, or Masai, who, as warlike tribes, ought to have 
proved favourably dii^M>8ed to its tenets. This must, I think, 
be explained partly by a natural want of religious feeling, and 
partly by the barrier of the coast jungle, which accounts for 
so much in East Africa. The natives of the interior saw 
Occasional Arabs, as they saw occasional Europeans, but, they 
never made the acquaintance of a Mohamme^ian state, or 
realised the power of the religion as a drill and disoipline, 
both social and miUtary. 

Host of the Arabs and Swahilis are 8unnis of the oidinaiy 
t3rpe, but a iew of the Arabs, particularly among the older 
men, belong to the sect of Ibadhis,^ who are distinguished by 
their greater severity, and, among other things, will not smoke. 
Though commonly known as Ibadhis, the members of this 
sect would appear to be more correctly styled Abazi, from their 
founder, Abdullah bin Tahya bin Abaz. They are also called 
Beyaris. They are found in Oman and East Africa, In the 
latter country, at any rate, they seem quiet and inoffensive, but 
their views are not orthodox in the matter of free will, and they 

^ For details respecting this sect hcv. P.a Jger, " Imams aod Seyyids of Orcnn," 
Appendix B. He ia probably right in sayiog that noa-smoking was originally 
a WahaU, aol aa Itadhi, piaietiot. 
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bold that any MoBlem, not only a member of the Fhipbet's 
tribe^ oan exeroise pontifical authority. Hence the Imam of 
Maskat There are also a large number of Indian Shiahs, 

commonly known as Thenasheriyas (Ithnaaaliariyas) because 
they believe in twelve Imams. Many belong to the sect of 
Ismailiyas, the head of which ia the Aga Khan, who generally 
teddeB in Bombay or Europe, but ooeaaionally wits East 
AMca in order to oolleet offerings. He ia the descendaat of 
Ismail, the elder son of the sixth Imam Jafar-es-Sadik, who 
on account of his drunk onn^ss wiis disinherited by his father 
in favour of the younger son, Musa-al-Kazim. The latter is 
accepted by moat Shiaha as the true suooeBaor, but the la- 
mailiyaa attach a mystical meaning to the drunkenness of 
Ismail, and do not admit that be was rightly set aside. All 
these Indian sects are far more fanaLical and quarrelsome than 
the Arabs, and are fond of bringing their reHgious disputes 
before the law courts, in which ease they spare neither trouble 
nor money on litigatioa 

The costume of the Arabs is piotniesque. On formal 
occasions, at any rate, the men wear a long gown of dark stuff 
with gold enibroidery, which is called Joho. It is open in 
front, and displays a white tunic with a girdle, in which is a 
sword, the badge of an Arab gentleman. The ladies of Lamu 
soxpass those of all other natiims in retiring modesty, for they 
not only hide their &oes, but walk about under a small tent^ 
which requires the asnstanoe of a servant to carry it It is 
not surprising to hear that they have a very bad reputation 
for propriety; for in Africa female respectability is in inverse 
ratio to the quantity of clothes worn, and the beauties of 
Karirondo, who imitate the costume of Eve, are said to be as 
virtuous as she was when there was no man but Adam in the 
world. 

Lainu lies some little distance up a creek, at the entrance 
to which is the little port of Sheila, with some remains of 
Portuguese architecture. Opposite this is the island of lianda. 
On the cosat facing the sea are some ruins and a very pleasant 
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beach called Twaka (doubtless the same word as Ciiuaka in 
Zanzibar), which should make a good seaside health resort one 
of these days. The mainlaiid around the Lamu Arohipelago 
is vwy fertile, and, as far as the attacks of the Sonudis hsve 
pennitted, well oultiTated. There is a ooasideiable erport of 
mengroTe bark from the ferasts of this tree which line the 
shores, and there is every reason to hope that the cultivation 
of cotton will be successful. 

Behind Lamu lies the curious little Sultanate of Witu» 
which ooee eijojed the extraordinary honour of being a 
aepante Fh>tectotafta As I have explained eisewhere, this 
stale originated in little more than a band of robbers col- 
lected by a Swahili outlaw, called Fame Bakari, whom the 
Germans thought fit, for political reasons, to recugriibe as 
Sultan and place under thuir protection. The territory 
passed under British protection by the treaty of 1890, and we 
had to oommenoe our administration by bombarding the town 
to avenge a massaore of Qermsns, so that altogether Witu 
has perhapB given more trouble in the world than it was 
worth. For the better preservation of peace and order, a clerk 
in His MajusLy's Viee-Cousulato at Laniii, who had claims to 

the succession, was proclaimed Sultan, and has given entire 
satiiifafltioni 

Witu is about a day and a half s journey from Lamu. 
A voyage by boat through winding creeks to Ifkonumbi 

occupies about an afternoon, and there remains a walk of some 
twenty miles along a good road, passing through the village of 
Pangani,^ where there is a rest-house. We have at present no 
civil establishment at Witu, but a company of native troops 
with a European officer. The town is remarkable for the 
mse and abundance of its pine-apples and mosquitoes, the 
advantage being hardly as great as the disadvantage. Both 
of these features are seen in full perfection in the Sultan's 
garden, which is a really beautiful park, though poorly kept 

* Not to bo ooofoQAdid with tin port of tbo aomo name in Oemum East 
AMoa. 
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up. The rereimeB of the state are laigely derived firom the 
sale of the vegetables groim therem, Ahnost more im- 
portant than the Sultan is the mother of the heir-apparent, 

an old lady of much force of character. At a state audience 
with which she honoured me» an iron bed, surrounded with 
mosquito curtains of the thickest cloth, was placed in the 
middle of the room, within whioh she renuuned seated in- 
viable. I am afiraid that I offended against the court eti- 
quette, or at least the good manners of the country, according 
to which a visitor is expected to dash at the curtains, saying 
that he must at any cost see the celebrated beauty they hide, 
and be dragged off by the attendants amidst the delighted 
scresms of the old lady within. 

Outside Witu are some Galla villages. This people, who 
were once the dominant race in this region, were driven south- 
wards by the advent of the Somalis, and are nov/ of little 
aooount, though distinguished £rom other natives by their 
Hamitio features. They are found on both sides of the Tana» 
but chiefly to the north. Among them live a huntii^ tribe 
called the Waboni (somewhat resembling the Dorobo of the 
Sottima and Mau, and the Tumalods and Ramis among the 
Somalis), w}:io seem to stand to them in some vao^iely servile 
relation. The Wasania appear to be a somewhat similar tribe. 
The Qalla village which I visited was stockaded, and more 
strongly built than is usual among African tribea The cere- 
mony of welcome includes a dance of warriors, who advance 
with their spears in position, and bring them within a few 
inches of the face of the person saluted, who is expected to 
show no concern. 

Round about tbe town of Witu is the large forest of 
Utwani, rich in indiaFrabber, but very feverish. There is 
hardly any recent information as to the hinterland, which 
appears to be a plain covered with &crub and full of large 
game. 

From Witu a march of about two hours across open, 
marshy meadows brings one to Eau, an old Arab settle- 
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ment. This wftlk irill fdwajs lemam in my memoxy, on 
aooount of what appearad to be tiie Mtoimding phenommni 

of a snowdrift lying at a little distance in the rich tropical 
green. It proved to be a mass of pure white water-lilies, 
entirely ooTering a small pond, which was frequented by white 
egrets. 

Kmi ia a small town on the Ozi, which praotioaUy forms 
tlie mouth of the river Tsna^ with whieh it is connected by 
the Beleaoni eanal All the rivers of British East Africa, the 

Juba, the Tana, ihe Sabaki, and tho Ozi itself, labour under 
the disadvantage of having large bars, diie no doubt to the 
strong sea breeze which continually blows from the Indian 
Ocean and heaps up the sand. In the case of the Tana the 
original mouth is almost entirely dosed, and the waters are 
dtrerted into the canal at Charra, about ten miles from the 
shore, and thence pass on mU> the Ozi, which has a broad 
stream and relatively irood entrance at the port of Kipini. 
Though the water is shallow on the bar at low tide, vessels of 
some size can pass it, and it would not be difficult to remove 
the obstacle altogether, a course which may perhaps be 
adopted some day in view of the possibilitj of growing 
cotton on the banks of the Tana. The scenery on the Ozi 
is very beautiful, and somewhat resembles the upper reaches 
of the Thames, jforests of fine trees stretch down to the 
water's edge, and near the sea the climate is pleasant and 
mosquitoes absent. Above Eau the stream ia nsirower and 
■urrounded by grassy stretches of marshy land, through 
which the above-mentioned canal passes to the Tana. It is 
said to have been dug by the Sultans of Witu, but has 
recently been dredged and improved, and dues are taken iiom 
the navigation passtog through iu It is about three miles 
long, snd has a strong current from the Tana. It is not im- 
probable that the On was originally a branch and second 
mouth of Uie Tana, the country between them being a delta, 
so that in the construction of the Belezoni Canal art has 
merely restored the original arrangement of nature. 
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The upper waters of the Taoa are little known. To the 
south of Mount Kenja^ what is appueiktly the main stream is 
known as the Sagana or Kilaluma. It leoems umnl tiihii" 
taries from the mountain, and from the south ^e important 

river Thika-Thika. I have seen it in several places in this 
district, and found it a shallow and not very rapid stream 
(in August). Further down there appear to be at least two 
UHb, one whece the river tuna to the north, and the other at 
Hameye, near the equator. Below this point it is navigable 
to the ooast, a distance of about aoo miles, though, owing to 
the extremely tortuous channel, the actual course to be tra- 
versed may be considerably longer. On the upper river the 
most important district appears to bo Koro-Koro. I have 
never visited it^ but it is described as an open, healthy country, 
with fine soeneiy, and here and there good timber. The river 
is dotted inth numerous islands, on which maise and plantains 
are grown. The district also produces a tibre from which 
excellent ropes are made. The inhabitants are said not to be 
the same as the Wapokomo, who inhabit the lower parts of 
the river. These latter axe a Bantu raoe^ speaking a dialect 
closely resembling Swahili They are a peaoefiil and fiurly 
industrious tribe, and seem to be entirely under the control of 
the numerous Protestant missions established along the river. 
Both here and in Lamu German intiuence in religious bodies 
ia stro]3g» for miasioaary activity b^an before political divi* 
sicns were created, and has not followed exactly the same 
East Africa lines. Hence at the present day the missions 
in German East Africa are largely English, and those in 
Tanaland largely German. 

The Tana, like the Nile, oversows and irrigates its banks, 
which are therefore vexy fertile. The margin of cultivation 
varies from a quarter of a mile to three mile% one mile being 
perhaps the average. Near the river are a good many trees* 
but beyond the limit of cultivation is open country and scrub. 
On the right bank is a constant succession of villages, but the 
left is almost uninhabited, the reason being that it was formerly 
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exposed to the raids of the Somalis from the north, whereaa 
the other bank was protected by the interyening river. These 
raida have happily now oeased, wad the Wapokomo eultiTate 
the left baiik, bat th^ haTe not yet Tentured to biuld any 
villages there. As is generally the case with peaceful tribes 
who have no need to unite undi^r a leader on warlike expe- 
ditions, they have no central authority, each Tillage being 
independent. The ohiefs and prominent men, however, 
belong to a secret sodety ealled the " Hyaenas," whose oom- 
mands are obeyed with superstitious veneration under pain of 
death. 

I have been four and a half days up the Tana — that is, a 
day and a half beyond the mission station of Kuleea* The 
lower reaches of the river, up to Ngao, are rich in cocoanut 
trees and other vegetation* and are probably capable of yield- 
ing fine crops of cotton and fibre with proper cultivation, but 
the country is decidedly unhealthy, being damp and, except 
the papyrus swamps of the Nile, more populous with mos- 
quitoes than any land I have ever seen. A good deal of rice 
is cultivated near Charra, a village at the point where the 
Beleaoni enters the Tana. Some distance above this is Gol* 
banti, the seat of a Methodist mission, and an old settlement 
of the Gtdlas, whose name is probably preserved in the first 
s)^ liable. Some years ago (I believe in the nineties) this 
mission was attacked by the Masai, and the resident missionary 
killed. This, I believe, is the northern limit of the raids of 
thai tribe anywhere near the coast Above Qolbanti the next 
huge village is Ngao, where there is a German mission. The 
climate here is better, and there is a small hill at a short dis- 
tance from the river on which the missionaries' houses are 
built. X visited this place on Christmas Eve, 1902, and was 
very much pleased with the excellent singing of the native 
chUdren, who have good voices, and have been taught by the 
missionaries to sing Christmas carols with great spirit and 
accuracy. In this part of the river's course there are several 
lakes, which are connected with the main stream in time of 
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flood. The largest is called Shakababo or Ashaka-baba^ 
Aboye Ngao tlie olimate is pleasantk and moBquitoea oompara- 
tifdj ram. The biiika of the rmr aid iwamp7, 
althougb irrigatiofn is easy and praetised to a limited extent 

The population appears to consist of about e<^ual numbers of 
W apokomo and pelicans. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE OOABT LAiUDQ {oorUifiMol) 

SfiiiDLB MOMBASA IKilA 

The Tana liiver is a good dividing line in the East Africa 
Protectorata To the north of it the country is little known, 
thinly populated, and the dominant influence is still Oriental ; 
to the acmtli it is muoh bettor known (tkon^ there are still 
large unexplored districts), the populatioii is thicker, the 
Somalis cease altogether, and the dominant influence is dis- 
tinctly European, not Oriental It must be confessed that 
Tanaland is at present passing through a period of deoadence, 
or, let us hope, of quiesoenoe, for its natnisl resoareeB are great 
Formerly it was in some ways the most important part of the 
Bfoteetoiate; the Tana afforded a highway to the interior^ 
and Oerman missionaries and merchants collected in and 
round Lamu. But the construction of the Ugiinda Railway 
changed the centre of gravity ; it became at once the natural 
and only road tip country, and Mombasa was indisputably the 
principal port NeTerthelesSk Tanaland u believed to offer 
such greaf natural adwices for the cultivation of yaluaMe 
tropical crops like cotton, copra, india-rubber, and fibre, that 
there is no reason wiiy it should not regain an important com- 
mercial position, though it is hardly likely to riyal Seyidie, the 
southern coast province, and its capital Mombasa. 

Of course this southern part of the coast has been sulject 
to Arab influence in its time as much as Tanaland, but the 
suppression of the Mazrui rebellion in 1895-96 was felt far 
more strongly in the south than in the north, and many better- 
class Arabs emigrated. This emigration almost coincided with 

SI 
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a large influx of EmopeaiiB in oosmeotion irith the building of 
tlie Ugandft Railway, and it is no exaggeration to say tliat Um 
inhabitante of Mombasa are now eonscious that it is an Arab 

town. Melindi, Takaungu, Gasi, and other places still retain 
this character, but even there I do not think one finds the 
same number of Arab landowners and eultivators as in 
Tanaland* 

South of ihe Tana^ Mambrui, Melindi, and Takaungu form 

a little group of Arab towns whose importance in the future is 
likely to depend on tbo fact that tliey form ports for a fertile 
district where much grain is grown, and where there is also an 
important forest producing good timber and india-rubber. 
This forest^ whioh appears to extend oontinuously from near 
the Tana to Kilifi Creek, is very imperfectly surveyed* and 
generally known by the names of Arabuko in the north and 
Sekoki in the south, both designations being, as is ofton the 
case with native names, rather dilMcult to detine for practical 
purposes. There is a project, whioh it is to be hoped may be 
realised, of building a railway from Mombasa to Melindi with 
a view of utiHsing the riches of the district. The latter town 
is of some historic interest, and, like Mombasa, is mentioned in 
" Paradise Lost," xl 396, as part of the vision shown to Adam 
of the future of the world : 

**Nor could his eye not ken 
Tb* empire of Negoi to its utmost povt 
Ereoeo tad the Ims maritima ktagi 

Mombasa and Quiloa and Melind 

And Sofala, thought Ophir, to the realm 

01 Congo and Angola furthest flouth." 

Vasco da Gama visited it first in 1498, after his unfortunate 
accident at Mombasa, and again next year on bis return 
journey &om India* when he erected a stone pillar, dedicated 
to the Holy Ghost, to ihe south of the town. It is not certain 

whether the pillar which still stands on the spot is the same 
one or a later substitute. Da Gama mentions the fondness 
of the inhabitants for ietes and musical performances^ and the 
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taste for them hu continued. It is here that may be ieen in 

full perfection ngomaa or native dances, generally performed 
by women. The movements are not ungraceful, but the music 
is monotonous, and what would be tolerable for five nunutes 
bets five houn. Melindi would probably become a port of 
oonsiderable importanoe had it a better anehorage, but the 
harbour is extremely shallow, and steamers have to lie a oon- 
siderable distance from the shore. It has often been proposed 
to remedy this defect by the construction of a pier, but the 
funds have unfortunately never been forthcoming. To the 
north lies another Arab town» Mambrui, with some old buildings 
and also some good new ones, for the Wali^ Sef-bin-Salim, has 
built himself a substantial house in Ihiropean style, and also a 
hall for public meetings. A little way inland from Mambrui 
are the well-known Magarioi shambas^ considerable plantations 
of cocoanuts and other crops which were confiscated after the 
Mamii rebellion, and are now leased by Mr, Andetson of 
Mombasa. A loi^ account of these plantations is given in 
Mr. W. W. A. FitzGerald's book, " Travels in the Coastlands of 
British East Africa" (Chapman & Hall, 1898). 

Between Melindi and Mambrui is the mouth of the SabakL 
Like the Tana, this river was better known ten years ago than 
now. It is formed by the junction of the Athi and the Tsavo, 
near the stadon bearing the latter name on the Uganda Rail- 
way. The country between this point and the sea has hardly 
been visited by Europeans of late years, but the river is 
beheved not to be navigable owing to swamps and rapids. A 
little to the south of Melindi is the smgularly picturesque inlet 
of Kilifi, where was formerly a town of the same name pro- 
bably built in the eleventh century, but destroyed by the 
Portuguese in 1 592. The inlet runs some distance inland to 
a large native village called Mtanganyiko, where we have 
recently built a pier to facilitate the export of grain, which is 
considerable. Three miles to the south of the Kilifi inlet is 
Takaungu, which was the headquarters of the junior branch of 
the Maimi funily. It was a dispute as to the govenumdiip of 
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this town wliich brought about the Mazrui rebellion of 1S95. 
Between Takaungu and Mombasa lies the lit tie port of Mtwapa, 
which, like Melindi, has a poor and shallow harbour^ though 
there is a creek at the side whioh would be eonvement for 
shippiiig if tande inorooaod. 

To the south of this lies MombM»» known to siilon by 
three hills, called the Grown of Mombasa. As already men- 
tioned, it is situated on an island, fitted closely into the main- 
haid, from whioh it is separated only bj a narrow arm of 
water. Both to the north and south are extenuve Inland 
harboms, invisible from the sea. The northern harbour, or 
Mombasa proper, leads up to the old Arab town. Though it 
is smaller and less convenient for steamers than the inlet on 
the other side, the entrance is easier for nailing Tessels, and 
this oirciunstanoe probably determined the position of Mom- 
basa. A prolongatbn of this harbour, known as Port Tudor, 
is of oonsiderable extent, but is not used by shipping. On 
the eontinental shore of Mombasa harbour lies Frerekown, 
named after Sir Bartle Frere, a large and flourishing station 
of the Church Missionary Society, founded in 1874, which 
in its beautiful flowers and heavy dose atmosphere recaila 
Zanzibar. 

The sheltered anohorage on the other sid^ oalled Kilindini 
(the deep plaoe), is not only mueh larger than Mombasa har- 

hour, but, with its accessory waters, probably one of the largest 
harbours in the world. It is practically certain that the great 
shipping facilities which it ofi'ers will make it the business 
tenninus of the Uganda Railway, the port for all the up> 
country trader and the seat of the main oustom-house. At 
present it is used by the fleet and by about half the steamers 
which frequent Mombasa. Out of its inner end opens on 
one side the channel numing round Mombasa Island, and on 
the other Port Beitz, a line deep arm of the sea, about a mile 
wide and four miles long, called after Lieutenant Reits» R.N.» 
who was British Resident at Mombasa during our temporary 
Ptoteotonte early in the last century, and died theveu 
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Mombasa itself like most great port8> is very cosmopolitan, 
and abows at least three racial and social strata^ the Arab- 
Swahili, the Indian, and the European, befides a number of 
mins which commemmte the troubled nile of the Portu- 
guese. The old Arab town is hidden al the end of the 
northern harbour. The large and solidly-built fort which 
commanda this part of the town was, however, built bj the 
Portuguese. All this quarter is hot and low-ljing, but out> 
side it towards the sea is a stretch of high ground exposed to 
an almost continual wind, and therefore cool and healthy, 
which has bccoinu the modern European quarter and is being 
gradually built over. More inland is a large Indian quarter, 
inhabited by Parsi, Hindu, and Mohammedan merchants. 
Conspiouous among them are the fiohras, an unorthodox sect 
of Shishs, who wear a lend-European costume and small 
turbans of some material which resemblee gold. They hayo 
a large mosque near the custom-house, and the city can 
also boast of a Parsi place of worship and a temple dedicated 
to the worship of the Lingam. A good road runs across from 
Mombasa to Kiiindini, and is gradually becomix^ lined by 
European houses. This highway, like all considerable thorough- 
lares in Mombasa, is served by a system of trolleys — ^that is, 
small carriages running on rails and pushed by native boys, 
which is characteristic of the town, though it will probably 
soon have to give place — if it has not done so already— to 
electric tram-cars. The Uganda Railway starts from near the 
Fort^ and, passing by Kilindtni, crosses the channel at the 
back of the island by the Makupa bridge. 

Vasco da Gama's description of Mombasa as " a large city 
situated on an eminence washed by the sea," though not con- 
duaive, seems to imply that the town as ho found it faced 
the ocean, and was in the quarter now called Bas-Sarani The 
spirit of war and destruction which brooded over the Coast 
for the next few hundred years naturally made the inhabitants 
of all ports, where it \'.as possible, withdraw from the open 
sea into safer creeks and backwaters ; and after reading the 
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ehnmides of MombMa <me can hAtdly be sorprised to hear 
%htA ten jean ago the town lay entirely to the landward ade 

of the Fort The heights which face the sea, wind-swept 
cliffs rising out of a surge which has rolled across the Indian 
Ocean, offer a site incomparably superior both in health and 
beauty ; and if the buildings to be erected there are in any 
way worthy of their natural surroundings, the entranoe to the 
harbour should take a high rank among the ^ews not only 
of Africa but of the world. 

Slightly inland of Mombasa aio a number of mission 
stations, besides Freretown already mentioned. Tbo Church 
Missionary Society are established at Shimba and Rabai, the 
latter of which is one of the oldest and most flourishing 
missions in the country. The United Free Methodists are at 
JomTU» mbe, and Mazeras, and the Lutherans at Jimlia. AU 
these missions are well attended, and have done much to 
spread European influence. To the south of Mombasa, how- 
ever, there are still a good many Arabs, and, though Europeans 
are not the object of any hostility, they have not settled in 
this district to any large extent^ in spite of its being perh*ps 
the healthiest and most fertile part of the coast. A few miles 
inland runs the range of the Shimba Hills, which are well 
supplied with wood and water, and offer a climate which, 
though tropical, is very bearable. They begin almost behind 
Mombasa, and terminate towards the south in the beautiful 
hill of Mwele» where is a large village of the same name and 
a fine forest This was the stronghold of Mbaruk, but his 
fortress was destroyed in 1896, when the Masrui rebeUicm was 
iCrushed, 

From the top of Mweio there is a wonderful view, taking 
in the island of Pemba on the one hand, and Kilima-Njaro on 
the other. On the eastern side is spread out the whole ooast 
and sea as in a map, and to the west one looks across e wide, 
wooded plain, from which rise the leaser peaks of Kilibas and 
Kisigau, towards the snows of tlio great mountain. To the 
south are seen the hills called Jombo and Mrima. Near the 
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Utter are hoi springs reported to eontain sodium ehloride.* Be- 
low the Shimbe HiUs is a yeiy fertile coast strip, with large coooa- 
nut plantations. The ohief towns are Tiwi, €kun * and Yanga. 

Gasi was the peace capital of Mbaruk, and lies on the cdgo of 
the sea, about eighteen miles from his stroni^hold of Mwele, ia 
the hills above. Somewhat to the south of it is the Kamisi 
Bi¥er, where experiments are being made in the oultiYation of 
tobaooo. Yanga lies on the river Umba, which forms the 
boundary with German East Africa. Thia^ together with the 
districts near the mouth of the Tana, is one of the few parts 
of the Protectorate which must be set down as dangerously 
imhealthj. It is low and damp, but fertile in oocoanuts, rice, 
and all vegetables which thrive in much moisture. The 
oountiy reminded me of southern India, and it is much to 
be wi^ed that IndianSi who would probably find it a con- 
genial home, would settle in it, for the eUmate is quite un- 
suited to Europeans, and cultivation suffers from a dearth of 
population. The Arabs took two out of every three children 
as slaves in the whole of this district, a tribute which was 
naturally terribly destructiive to the native population, and 
after the Masrui rebellion a great number of them emigrated, 
so that the country was deprived of both its aristocracy and 
proletariat. I am happy to say tliat, with the abolition of 
the slave trade, a distinct increase of population is beginning 
to be felt. 

The name of Shirazi, a small town just to the north of 
the Ramisi, commemorates the settlement of a colony of 
Persiana from Shiraz about I200 AJ>. A sultanate grew up in 

the Vumba district (the delta of the river Umba), which was 
once of considerable importance, and ruled the whole country 
from the neighbourhood of Tanga to Kilindini harbour. A 

* "A ronpb analysis of the water ebowa that the contained salt Is chiefl/ 
•odium chloride. A small proportion of alkaline oarbonatee and of calcium 
sad BUgaMfom ddoridw alio ooeon."— Baport bj ICr. WaUcer, Gavenmeat 
Geologist; Africa, ii (1903). 

^ The name of this place is spelt with "Jim** In Arabic, not " Ghaia," Uldlt 
not ooQoected wifcb Qhasi, a conqueror. It pwbapa meant *' bard." 
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femnaat of this sultanate xemaiiied until « few yeais ago^ in 
a penonage called the Diwan of Vumba Kun, who, though he 
had little temporal power, was muoh rerered as a sort of 

pontiff. A drum stood outside his house, and any slave who 
wished to change his master could become the slave of the 
Diwan by beating on it twice. The Diwan had to be a de- 
soeodanft of Sejyid Abub^cari, who ruled in Yumba from 
1 700-1 74 3; but the appointment was, within these limits, 
eleet!^, and largely depended on the wealth of the eandidates, 
who had to perform various costly ceremonies. The last 
Diwan died in 1897, and his slaves, to the ninnber of ninety- 
six, were all set free. No successor has been chosen, for, 
though there are candidates eligible by birth, none of them 
have the neoessaiy meansL^ 

Not far from the G^erman frontier is Wasin, an island about 
three miles long and one broad, separated from the mainland 
by a channel which forms an excellent liarbour. It contains 
an Arab town of the same name and some antiquity, which 
was formerly a trade centre of considerable importance, and is 
still the chief market for b(»itis or maagroTe poles. The 
history of the place, could it be traced, would be of some 
interest, for it has probably been known to Arabic navigators 
since 500 a.d. The town contains three mosques, several 
stone houses and graveyards, but unfortunately the tomb- 
stones are said to be undated. 

Behind the iegi<»is I have described, lies the Nyika, or 
jungle-covered plain, which stretches inland, gradually rising. 
Though it appears level, relatively to the isolated peaks which 
here and there spring out of it, it is really, like most of 
the surface of East Africa, very uneven and broken up by 
fissures and undulations hidden under the all-covering scrub. 
It is sparsely inhabited by vanous tribes, called coUeotiTely 

> A most iBt«V6tliiif aoooQBi of t]i« Diwan tod of all nattttm Nlating to 

Vnmbawill be found in " Notes on the Histoty of Vumba, East Af ^i<»^'* by A.G. 
Hollis, In the Journal qf t/i4 Anthropological In$tiM$t voL zzz. (VA, ToL iii), 
1900, pp. 275-396. 
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Waayikai of whom the principal ace the Wagixiam% behind 
Helindi; the Wadumma, behmd Momhaaa; and theWaae- 
gejn and Wad^» farther sontL They are all in a low state 

of civilisation, except those who have come under mission 
influence, and inerely cultivate such small patches as are 
necessary for the food of each village. 

I have 80 often used the word ** sorab,'' and it is so im- 
portant an element in East Afrioan geography and soeneiy» 
that I most desoribe exactly what it is. The chief con* 
stituents are thorny acaciiu>, generally with flat tops and white 
stems. In dry weather they look gaunt, bare, and bony ; in 
wet weather they are connected and partly covered with a 
network of oreepexs, and may even acquire a certain grace 
when draped with masses of oonvolvuliis. OocaaionaUy, too» 
0D» finds in the scrub flowering shrubs of marvellous beauty. 
But this is rare : what strikes one most about it is its form- 
lessness, its utter want of distinction, and its -terrible strength. 
It is the vegetable image of democracy. It grows no great 
trees and makes no fine vlews^ but it has taken entire posses- 
flion of the country, and you cannot turn it out. At present 
one merely regrets that so much land should be wasted, but 
before the construction of the railway the journey across the 
Nyika was the most formidable part of the march to Uganda, 
especially the forty miles between Samburu and Maungu, 
where there was no water. The horrors of the scrub are 
inaraased by the number of thorns* " the tyrants of the forest/' 
as Krapf called them. The Tegetation is spiny, spiky, and 
forbidding. Almost all the plants bear thorns : some bear 
nothing else, and exist solely in order to be disagreeable and 
obstructive. The ' Wait-a-bit " thorn tells its own tale. Had it 
been desired to erect an artHicial barrier for preventing the entry 
of civilisation into the interior, it would hare been very hard to 
invent one more effective than that whi<di Nature has provided. 

There is one small but important district in East Africa 
— Teita and Taveta — whicdi is midway between the High- 
lands and Lowlands, partaking of the characters of both. It 
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fomerly was pwfc of the proTinoe of Uk«mbft» hat wia deUchod 
•nd added to Seyidie in 1 903, and I will follow this axrang^- 
ment in treating of it among the Ooaat Lands. 

A number of hills, as already mentioned, einorgG rather 
abruptly from the scrub jungle at various points, but quite 
a cluster are found about a hundred miles from the ooast^ 
near the railway station of Voi, on a river of (he same 
name. This tiTer> whioh is often dry, flows between two 
rocky masses, of which the one nearer the sea is called 
Ndara, and the other is known by various de.signaLioiis in 
different parts, the most general name perhaps being" Dabida. 
The hill-tops are rather thickly populated, but the valleys and 
plains axe almost entirely uninhabited. For this there are two 
reasons. Firstly, all these plains were formerly raided by the 
ICasai, and other natives were afraid to have either flooks or 
cubivaLion in them. Secondly, all the physical conditions 
coiiibine to make the hill-tops the best part of the country. 
It is here that are the sources of the rivers and streams, 
which too ftequently dry up by the time they reach the arid 
and porous soil of the valley, or else oonvert it into a tem« 
porary swamp in the rainy seas o n . Also, the air on the 
heights is far better. This district rivals Rabai and the 
neighbourhood of Mombasa as an old centre of missionary 
activity. The Church Missionary Society have stations at 
Sagalla in Ndara and Mbale in Dabida; and the Roman 
Catholics a considerable establishment and grounds at the 
head of a valley called Bura, running up into the Teita 
Hills, about twenty miles from Voi. 

These bill stations are beginning to bo used as sanitoriums 
for Mombasa, and the movement is one which deserves to be 
encouraged. From Sagalla there is a magnificent view, com« 
parable to that from Mwele, already mentioned ; and the top 
of the mountain near Dabida is one of the most gratifying 
spectacles of native cultivation and irrigation to be found in 
East Africa. Tiie ascent to Dabida is extremely beautiful, 
and, except for its precipitous character, reminded me of the 
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Tall^ of Tempo, as for a great part of the my the road liM 
along the banks of * stream, shaded hj great leafjr trees. 
Behind Bora is a distriet ealled Ifanda* which I have neyer 

visited, but which is described as excellent upland pastures. 

A joumej of about eighty miles from Voi, along a fairly 
good road, take& one to Taveta, the frontier station of British 
territory, just under the snows of Kilima-Njaro. The inter- 
vening eountzy is known as the Seiengeti Plains^ but is really 
not much more open than the Taru jungle, and oovered with 
8emb« Though there is no water for about fifty miles, game 
is plentiful, and some rare animals, including the strange, 
giratie-Hke antelope kno\m as Waller's gazelle {LUhoeranius 
WaUeri) are found here. 

Taveta is a fairly laige natiTO Tillage or town — ^it is too 
big for the first name and too straggling lor the second- 
near Lake Jipe. It is ohiefly remaikable for a forest con- 
taining vury fin© trees, which are probably tho best timber 
in East Africa, Unfortunately, it is so situated that it is 
impossible to export them with proht, and bring the wood to 
either the railway or the sea at a moderate cost. There is 
e considerable traffic in cattle across the fiontier, and, besidee 
the road to Voi, a path much used by natiTse leads across the 
plains to Nairobi It is a pity that the former road, which 
is practicable for wheeled traffic, was not made on the other 
side of the Teita Hills, along the Tsavo River to the Tsavo 
station on the railiray. The distance by train to the coast 
would have been thbty miles longer, but this disadvsntsge 
would haye been amply oompensated by having a route 
passing through a rich and beautiful country, along the banks 
of a river instead of across a waterless plain. I once returnctl 
from Taveta to the Tsavo station along the right bank of the 
river, and was struck not only with the beauty of the scenery, 
but also with the excellence of the climate at a distance of 
two or three days' ^ journey from the railway, and an elevation 

1 I «iipp<5s<» the distance must have been t wcuty or thirty miles, but the jungle 
tnok which we XoUowed wim so wmdiog tixAt il im dMculi, to xuAke aa estimate. 
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of two thousand feet. Thoro woro no mosquitoes, and the tem- 
perature in January, which is the hottest month, was quite 
pleasant The riTer here is broader than at the pdnt where 
the railway eioiaes it^ and is bordered with fine trees. The 
Mttoiae formed yeiitable arboun or natural tents* in whioh 
one eould sit bare-beaded in perfeet eomlbrt in the middle 
of the d^y. In many parts mica was abundant, and flakes 
an inch or more long were found in tho roadside stones. In 
one place the river flows under two rocky masses, called 
Theoka and Qulia, whioh somewhat resemble tbe cliffs on tho 
Bhina The wliole oountry is uninhabited. The guides said 
Uiat (ihis was due to the toner fear of the Masai 
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THB INT£EIOB AND HIQHLAKJ>S 

As I have already stated, the simplest description of tlxe 
interior of the Protectorate is that it is a great volcanic 
plateau thrown up between Lake Victoria and the sea, occa- 
nonaUy liaizig Into peaks of ooDsiderable eleTation, and deft 
down tbe middle^ north and aoutih, a great fiasuie known 
as the Bift Valley. The greater part of this plateau posflessea 
a temperate cHmato, and a vegetation which often superiicially 
resembles that of European countries. 

As might, however, be expected, the country immediately 
found Lake Vietoria fonns a disdnot section, kw and tropical 
in temperature and Ycgetation, Xhe Lake appean to be fed 
hy the streams which enter it from the sorronnding momtains, 
and if one considers the enormous amount of rain which falls 
on the Mau range, its size is hardly wondorful. The chief 
xiyers which enter it within the limits of British East Africa 
are the Nyando, the Kaoh, the Kuja, the Talo, the Nzoia, and 
Sio, and many more are oontiibiited by Uganda and the Gennan 
territories. The shores are a low, tetile oonntry, rich in erops 
and cattle, and inhabited by a peaceful and indnstriotis race, 
but unfortimately they are unhealthy for Europeans. The 
drainage of swamps, and the vEirious method^i now known for 
destroying mosquitoes, may do much to improve this littoral in 
the future, but it is to be feared that it will be some time before 
we have even one peifeoUy healthy station in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Lake, as the ill-defined marshy edges 

offer almost endless opportunities for the breeding of rnQsq_uitoe.s. 
ProbiiLly the best remedy would be to build a wrJl on the 
lake shore in the neighboiurhood of stations, with a hard-beaten 
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path behind it, so as to prevent the formation of any pools or 
backwaters. It is said that the Germans hayd adopted this 
method with sucoess. 

Lake Victoria is less pioturesqae Uuui Lake Albert, or the 
watttB of the IU£b YaJlof. On tlie eastern dde at anyxate it is 
not BUROunded by di£b» and at the best-known points* sneh as 
Kimmu and Port Viotoria» ooe sees not the main body of 
water, but a gulf or arm. The finest views of it which I know 
are obtained from the hills of Lusiuga, an island at the mouth 
of the Kavirondo Gulf. On a fine day the blue waters as seen 
from these heights, and the clear outlines of the numerous 
little islands* recall the shores ol the Mediterranean. 

The best^known part of the Lake shore is naturally that 
traversed by the railway, which, alter desoebding the Mau 
escarpment to Fort Teman by precipitous curves, runs along 
the valley of the Nyando until it crosses it at Kibigori, and 
goes straight to Kisumu or Port Florence. The former of these 
names is to be preierred as the designation of the town, for it 
is a real native name of importance which ought not to be lost* 
and the latter should be restricted to the actual port and pier. 
I may observe that African place-names give rise to many 
difficulties. When, as often happens, the place which has 

liecorac important under Europeans liad not attracted the 
attention of natives, and was only vaguely distinguished by 
them from the surrounding coimtry, the use of a new European 
name seems perfectly proper, such as Fort Hall, When there 
is a definite and recognised native name* it is certainly desir- 
able to preserve it; but the difficulty is that each tribe has 
generally its own name for every remarkable natural ^Mture* 
and as a rule it is mere chance, and not any consideration of 
the merits of rival claims, that decides which name finds a 
place on the map. Thus, Mount Elgon is known as Masawa 
to most of the inhabitants in its vicinity, and Elgon appears to 
be an abbreviation of the Masai name 01-doinyo loo-l-goon, 
"The mountain of breasts.** Most accepted place-names in 
the interior of East Africa aie» like this, Swahili oomtptions 
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of a native name picked up by Europeans from the porters 
who accompanied them from the coast. Thus Naivaaha ia for 
£n-aiposha/ and Ehnenteita for Il-muteita. 

For twenty or thirty uuIm before reaching Port Horenoe, 
the railway trayek under the Nandi eaoarpment across a tovel 
plain, which becomes swampy during the rains, but is very 
fertile iu such native crojis as millet knd sweet potatoes, and 
also promises well for the cultivation of cotton. This plain was 
no doubt formed by the delta of the Nyando, but aa a rule the 
low-lying distxiet round the lake ia narrow, and mountains 
b^gin to rise a short distanee from the ahore, thou^ not 
rapidly or conspicuously. The country is remarkable aa being 
one of Lho few thickly populated parts of East Africa. The 
natives, of whom more elsewliere, are generally known (as is 
also the district) by the name of Kavirondo. Linguistically 
they fidl into two diviaions; for the northern section speaks a 
Bantu language, and the southern (sometimes called Jia-luo) a 
Nilotic one, but both are rimilar in appearance and customs, 
particularly in the total nudity of the women. A characLoristic 
but unlovely plant in all this country is the Euphorbia, a 
strange vegetable growth without leaves and somewhat like a 
cactus, with rows of vertical branches arranged like the anna 
and lights of a candekbra. The branches are easily broken, 
and secrete a copious white juice which is said to be yery 
poisonous and to produce blindness if it touches the eyea 

To the north of the railway the Lake shore rises up into the 
Nandi country and the Uasin Gishu plateau. To the south ia 
a little-known region lying between the Mau range and the 
lake, Tarious parts of which bear the names of Ugaya» Kossova, 
and Lumbwa. Ugaya is the part nearest to the Lake^ thickly 
inhabited by Kavirondo and rich in cattle. Kossova or Kisii 
is a hilly district behind Ugaya, and is one of tiio leasl-known 
parts of the Protectorate, The inhabitants appear to be 

* This is the pronunciatiiiD :u the place itself, but near Kiiima-Njaro the 
Masai call it £a-aivatf ha. The hrst iravellers in Masailaud (Fischer, TbomBon, &c.) 
ciiiM tliimigh Tafvlft, and wrote ih0 name ■■ th^ 

S 
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Bantu-speaking, and have a bad reputation for ferocity, but 
this may merely mean that they have a hereditaxy feud with 
their neighbouxa, who are not Bantu, and doea not neeeaaarily 
imply that they will he hostile to Europeans. Hitherto, we 
have had no relationa with them. The Lumbwa oountry lies 
immediately west of the Mau and south of Fort Ternan. As 
far us I have seen it, in visiting Kericho and marching thence 
to Mohorom, it is extremely beautiful, consisting of a series of 
meadows with numerous streams and strips of forest. Flowers 
and fems, particularly the latter, are characteristic of the 
region. The inhabitants are dosely allied to the Kandi, and 
speak almost the same language. They oame from the north« 
and were formerly nomads, and have somewhat imperfeotly 
adopted a sedentary life. Thoir liouses are not built in villages, 
but are scattered all over the country, so that on looking round 
one generally sees two or three. This is very much the reverse 
of ordinary AMoan soenezy, for as a rule one marohes long 
distanees between Tillages, and perhaps this peculiar airaiige- 
ment gives an exaggerated impression of popnlousness. The 
Lumbwa are very bad oultiTator8> and plant only a small grain 
called wimbi. The result is that they continually suffer from 
failure of crops, though the scarcity never amounts to a famme, 
as they have always large Hocks of sheep and goats, whose skins 
they sell. With suitable dops and reasonably assiduous 
cultivation, there is every reason to believe that they would be 
most prosperoua The southern part of Lumbwa is called 
Sotik or Soti, but the charaoter of the country and the in* 
habitants appears to be the same. 

The whole of this district hounded by the Mau and the 
Lake on the east and west, antl by the railway and the German 
frontier on the north and south, is almost entirely unexplored, 
and the maps are not to be trusted. A party despatched by 
the East African Syndicate, who went through from Nairobi to 
Lake Victoria, keeping near the German boundary, reported 
that the indications of forests, plains, &c., on existing charts 
are erroneous, and gave on the wiiule a favourable account of 
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the re^otu The Commiflaioii which Sb at present delimitating 
the German and British territories will no doubt publish trust- 
worthy information. The researches of tlio East African 
Syndicate proved that there is a considerable amount of gold 
in this country, and that a reef apparently extends across the 
German border, but after further investigation it was decided 
that the metal wss not present in paying quantities. 

After having thus briefly described the country bordering 
on the Lake, we may turn to the most important part of the 
Protectorate, the high plateau divided by the Rift Valley. 
This valley is merely an unusually striking exemplification of 
a phenomenon which is characteristic of nearly the whole 
surface of £ast Africa — ^namely, the subsidence of certsin 
portions on the cessation of Yoleanic activity. Though one 
has often the impression of a level surface, compared with 
greater surrounding irregularities, as in the Athi Plains, the 
Taru jungle, and the floor of the Rift Valley itself, it will 
generally be found that these surfaces are extremely uneven 
owing to small sinkings of the strata in various parts. In the 
Rift Vallej this has happened on a titanic scale, but the cause 
is the same. Towards its northern end the depression may be 
said to bo double, as tlio valley containing Lake Baringo is 
divided by the Kamasia ransro froni the valley of the Kerio 
Biver» which is closed towards the south by mountain^ bounded 
on the west by the Elgeyo escarpment, and open only towards 
the north. 

In considering the configuration of the temperate H^h- 

lands, it is most natural to approach them from the side of tbo 
sea. A distinct change in the temperature, particularly at 
night, is noticeable after Tsavo station (mile 133), but the 
country continues covered with scrub, and does not show any 
open plains until considerably beyond 200 miles firom the coast 
All this western part of the Ftovince of Ukamba is now little 
known or visited, for every one hurries through it in the train 
in order to arrive at the better parts beyond ; but, though 
telatively inferior, it is not valueless, and it is greatly to be 
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desired in the iatorats of the country, and particularly of the 
nilway^ thftt fiome use should be made of it, as it must be very 
disadTantageous for a line to pass for nearly 300 miles of 

its length through an uninhabited and totally unproductive 
jungle. To the north of the railway is a range of mountains 
apparently following the course of the river Athi, and some- 
timeR called the Yatta escarpment, and to the south are some 
isolated peaks, Theoka and Chilea oil the left bank of the 
Tsavo Biver, snd the Kytilli group farther west^ From an 
exanunation of the oountry whioh I caused to be made, it 
would appear that there is a fair amount of water, and that the 
slopes of the mountains ofTer good land for cultivation. The 
late Mr. Walker, Greologist to the Protectorate, expressed the 
opinion that the neighbourhood of the Kytilii Hills had a Teiy 
good soil, which would probably be excellent for agrieultura 

Eibwezi, at mile 195 on the railway, though unfortimatcly 
imhealthy and in a belt of tsetse fly, is very fertile. It was 
formerly a considerable centre, both for the Government and 
the Church Missionaiy Society* but both stations have now 
been removed. A garden however remains, and a German 
firm are cultivating fibre^ whioh is abundant here» as in all the 
distriet The end of this jungle oountry is roughly marked 
by Ifakindu (meaning palm-trees), a lai^e station on the 
railway near the Kiboko River. The climate, thouofh still 
tropical, is quite tolerable for Europeans, and the prospects for 
ootton-growing, fibre, and other cultivation good. 

After Makindu, the oountry begins to show more striking 
natural features, and is at onoe more open snd more moun* 
tainous. The stations of 8imba and Sultan Hamud are 
celebrated hunting-grounds, and great quantities of hartebeest 
and other antelopes are visible at most times of the year. 
The defect of the district is a deficiency of water, though the 
preeenoe of so much game is a testimony to the exoellenoe of 
the pasturage. The fact is that the railway, in order to foUow 

^ These are the namM M I took thttm from nfttivo Wakamba gnidM, bat mapa 

giro differait forms. 
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the ead«6t route, keeps at some distanoe from the Athi Blrer, 
and a^ds the land vMoh is best watered and most suitable 
for asriculture. Rather to the north of the line is a mass of 
mountains, culminating in the considerable peak of NzauL 
The hills to the south are smaller. This side is a game 
leserve* and practically munhabited. Indeed, the whole of 
Ukamba has a singularly desolate appeaianceb and one may 
make the journey from Tsavo to Nairobi without seeing a 
village or a Jiiiigle native except a few wlio may have gathered 
round railway stations. This apparent paucity of inhabitants 
is to a large extent real, for the country is very sparsely 
populated, but is also due to the halnt of the Wakamba of 
living on the rides or tops of hilb and concealing their 
▼illages as much as possible, a habit due, as in other plaees, 
to the i'urmer prevalence of raids. Around Machakos, at any 
rate, there is a considerable population. 

This station is, after Nairobi, the most considerable place 
in Ukamba, and was formerly the capital of the province and 
headquarteisof the troops. The name, in spite of its Spanish 
sound, is merely the s of the British genitive appended to the 
name of an African chief, and is short for Machako's village. 
Similar formations are Mazeras and Mumias, from Mazera and 
Mumia. Machako, who was alive imtii recently, was a chief 
of great importance, and had a village on the top of a hill 
overlooking the European station, which is built on the lower 
ground near the water. Owing to the nulway having gone 
about twenty miles to the south, Machakos has lost much of 
its importance, and the troops have been moved to NairobL 
It is, however, still a trading centre, with a fair number of 
Indian shops, and has gardens in which fruit and vegetables 
axe suooessfully grown. Still mora successful has been the 
garden of Mr. Stewart Watt at Eogoleni, about eight miles 
distant, which produces excellent English fruit, particulsrly 
apples and apricots. About sixty miles to the north lies Kitui, 
a name properly belonging to the district, but often given also 
to the Government station, which is more correctly called 
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Nengia. Than ib a considerable trade, mostly in the hands of 
Indiaiui, between Maohakos and this district, and it has been 

found worth while to Ijinld a cable- way acruss ihe Athi River, 
which in wet weatlier rises very high and is quite impassable. 
From Nengia further trade routes lead to Mount Kenya and also 
to Mumoni,^ two strange castellated hills standing out like a fort 
in the otherwise flat plain which extends to the Tana Riyer. 
The natives are said to be intelligent, but warlike. PiaoticaUy 
nothing is known of the country either to the north or the 
east. I was told it would take about nine days to march 
from Nengia to the falls of the Tana at Hameye ; and some- 
where to the south-east lies the German mission station of 
Xkutha, about seven days* march from Kibwezi. 

Ukamba is roughly divided into three distiiots, Kikum- 
buliyu, Ulu, and Eitui The first lies round Makindu, Mason* 
galeni, dco, Ulu extends from Maehakos towards the coasts 
and Kitui is situated to the north. The part containing 
Nzaui and the adjacent mountams is al^ sometimes caUed 
Iveti. 

The Highlands of East Africa, east of the Rift Valley, are 
watered by two river systems* the streams from the Kikuyu 
escarpment, which ultimately help to form the Tana» and the 
Athi, which further east unites with the Tsavo, and is then 
known as the Sabaki Between the Athi and the Tana is 
marked on maps the little-known river called Nsau or Nduo, 
and the Gwaso-Nyiro (mure correctly E-Uaso-ngiro) tiows 
northwards from Kenya. iTor practical purposes, however^ 
the streams which water the good agricultural and pastoral 
land aie the Athi and the feeders of the Tana. The former 
rises in the extreme south of the Kikuyu Hills, and at first 
follows a northerly course as far as the large mountain of 
Donyo Sabuk (more correctly 01-doinyo Sapuk), which forms 
such a prominent feature in the view of the plains from 

* From a distaace Mumoui looks like a single mountain, bat Mr. Walker^ 
who Tiiltad it, wyi it oomiatt of two wnget of gaoltt, Mpontod hj » tribntaiy 
of the Tbika-Tblluu 
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Naizabi The nilwaj oioBses it at the station called Athi 
BirBt, which is a fiunous huntmg-groimd, where manj sports^ 
men have slam lions, and some lions haye slain sportemen. 

After rounding Donyo Sabuk the nvcr turns sharply south- 
east, and, as far as European knowledge is concerned, may be 
said to vanish until it reappears near the Tsavo station, for 
probably the only well-known point on its course is the 
oable-way on the road to EituL It zeoeiyes a number of 
small tributsiies firom the direction of the railway, such as 
the IfaohakoB River, the Kiboko, the Kibwezi, and the Mtito 
Andei or Nde ^ Rivers, but it is unfortunate that the route 
taken by the railway has caused the districts furthest from 
the main stream to be opened up first. 

The plain lying to the north-east of Nairobi i:^ watered by 
an abundance of streams* fidling into the Thika^Thika and 
Sagana, which subsequently is known as the Tsna. The 
ways of nature and the inishes of mankind in the matter of 
water do not coincide in East Africa. As a rule there is too 
little, but here there is too much — not in the sense that the 
country is too wet and marshy, for the streams are mostly 
clean and quick-flowing, and carry the water off, but the 
multitude of them impedes communication and renders road- 
making extremely difficult; for water-courses which are 
usually unimportant and foidable are apt to assume formid- 
able dimensions during the rains, and wiU carry away any- 
thing but strongly -built bridges. The most ordmiiry form 
of native bridge is formed by simply cutting down a con- 
yenient tree, and causing it to fall across a riyer. More 
elaborate crossings are made with fibreSi one on each ode 
to hold on by, and two or three below to walk on* These 
constructions present great terrors to ordinary Europesns; 
but it is surprising to see how a native with a heavy load 
on his head will step across the loose and swaying cords, 

^ This place is commouij but quito incorrectly called Mtoto Andei. It would 
appear klwt tt oMaas " tlM wood of vnltona,'* Andoi, or Ndo, is proteblyoqiilva- 
Imt to (be SirabiU » ndtgo," a Uid. 
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luurdly toudhing th» 8id&-8triiig8» and with no more ngn of 
nervoumMS than a hiid on a thin hranoh. 

In mentioning thaM rvrm, we have already airrred at the 

Kikuyu ^ Hills, one of the most beautiful, fertile, and economi- 
cally luiportaiit parts of the Protectorate. They consist of a 
number of undulating rao'^'^es, stretchmcf up to Mount Kenya 
on the north and terminating in the south at the hog-baoked 
mountain called Ngongo-Bagas.* On the weat they are 
bomided by a elear-cut and precipitous desoent into the Bift 
YaUey, but on the eastern side the asoent is gentle and not 
very oonsiderablei for the railway mounts only about 2000 fSeet 
in twenty-four miles. The fact thai the hills are wooded, 
and thus sharply distinguished from the open Athi plains, 
where there are no trees after the station of Machakos lioads, 
generally produees an unduly strong impression that one has 
left the level oountiy and entered into a new and mountainous 
region. 

Nairobi is built just at the point where the nulway enters 

the hills. The situation is unfortunate from a sanitary point 
of view, owing to the extreme difficulty of drainage ; and it is 
regrettable that after the visitation of the plague in 1902, 
when many sites were moved, the whole settlement and 
railway station were not transferred a few miles higher up 
the line^ where a &r superior position oould have been eauly 
obtained It is now probably too late to do thta At present 
the township c<nisists of a semicircle of bungalows on a low 
ridge, and a huge railway station, houses fur workmen, a few 
European ahops, and an Indian bazaar, all laid out with reot- 
anguiar symmetry on the plain. With the exception of a 
purple and yellow market^ a monument of the publio-qiirited 
generosity of an Indian gentleman, nearly all the houses are 

' The name Kikuyu is said to be derived from KajQ* a flg. Tig trooi of 
TariOQS kinds are rtrj abundant in the countrj. 

* More ooneotlj in Masai Efig-ongn-e-'m-Bagasi, " the Eye or source of the 
Athl** (or perbaps of tbt ]CI»satU). Tlw oxplaaatloii wbioh mskftt it ibmui 
"the porter's eyo/* iA the point at whiolk the flaiavaa pdtw \9Qka, appMXB doI 
to beooxMOt. 
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eonstructed of white tin, and Bomewhat resemble a mimng 
•eitleiii«Qt in the Wafltem States of America. It must be 
oandidly ooDftned that the zeault is not artiBtioally satiflfitctoiy, 
and that the beauty of a yiew in Nairobi dependa on the more 

or less thorough elimination of the town from the landscape. 
When this can be completely reiilised, and there are seen only 
two vast stretches of plain with Kilima-Njaro on one side and 
Keoya on the other, the effect is superb, and not spoilt by the 
spectacle of a distant train slowly crawling like an ant accoss 
the green-grey expanse. 

The obam of the enyiioiis is some compensation Ibr the 
unloveliness of the town itself. The plains in front have that 
grandeur which always biilongs to large open spaces, but the 
wooded country at the back affords an iintiiidinL,^ succession of 
rustic landscapes which will bear comparison with the most 
beautiful parks and Isaes of £ngland. The eoeigy of Mr. 
Ainswortk, who has so long and well filled the post of His 
Migesty's Sub-Commissioner in I7kamba» has constnicted a 
series of roads about the town leading to Dagoreti and the 
Mbagathi Kiver on the south, and Kyamvu and other localities 
on the north. This latter road is being continued to Fort 
Hali» and nearly all the land along it has been taken up 
by European settlers. It is just this ftinge of the Kikuyu 
country which is the most picturesque part and most suitable 
for farms, once it combines agricultural land and pastuiage, 
while it delights the eye with an alternation of forests and 
open glades. There are hardly any native inhabitants, for, 
from fear of the Masai raids which prevailed before the 
establishment of our administrations, they eschewed the neigh- 
bourhood of the plains and went further into the hilla There 
the ground is fertile indeed, but the scenery is less picturesque^ 
as it consists of a succession of hills and Tslleys with a large 
onltiTation of bananas and native cereals. There is also a 
good deal of European cultivation round Kikuyu railway 
station and Limoni. 

The native inhabitants of this district are Masai and 
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Eikuyu. The fonner are now found ebiefly round Nairobi 
and to Uie soutli, partioularly near Ngongo Bagas and the 
rtTor Mbagathi, and show a tendency to adopt a settled mode 

of life. Lenana, the great medicine-iaan of the tribe, lives 
in this neighbourhood. The Kikuyu (sometimes called Waki- 
kuyu» or more correctly, Akikuyu) are the inhabitants of the 
hills, and almost certainly the result of an intermixture of 
the Masai and a Bantu raoe. They are intelligent and fairly 
industrious^ and live a semi-settled agrioultuial lifs^that is 
to say, they bum a dearing in the forest, build a Tillage, and 
cultivate for a few years. As soon as the soil shows any si*j;n 
of exhaustion they move on, bum another clearing, and repeat 
the same process. They extend right up to the slopes of 
Mount Kenya, and the population seems to be particularly 
dense in the neighbourhood of the mountain; though, owing 
to the habit of planting groves of bananas round the village, 
little ean be seen but a mass of dead green leaves, showin;^^ no 
sign of human life to the unpractised eye. In the country 
between Kenya and Nairobi there arc considerable gaps with 
no inhabitants. It would appear that they were depopulated 
during the famine of 1897, and have not sinoe been re- 
ooeupied. 

Besides Dagoreti, in the neighbourhood of Nairobi, the 
Government have two stations in the Kikuyu oountry — Fort 
Hall In MHri, on the Mathioya "Birer, opposite to Mount 

Kenya j and Nyeri, lying more to the north-west, and con- 
nected with NftivRRha by a tolerable road. Kenya is one of 
the shyest mountains in the world, and for the greater part 
of the day is^ at most points from which it should be visible, 
covered by a thick mist At Nairobi it oan, not unfirequently, 
be seen for a few minutss early in the morning, or about four 
in the afternoon, but rarely for longer. During a stay of a 
few days at Fort Hall I never saw it at all, and was told that 
it is no unusual experience for it to remain veiled for months 
together. The best views are obtained from the neighbourhood 
of NyerL What struok me most in than was the immense 
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breadth of the mass compared to the height* It seemed to 
bloek up all the northern quarter and shut off some mysterious 
hyperborean land. On the top is a curiously sharp, straight* 
snowy peak, almost like a flagstaff, and below it a glacier, but 

the expanse of snow (at auj rate in Januaiy, which is equi- 
valent to midsummer) is nothing like that on Mount Kilima- 
Kjaro. The immediate surromidings and slopes of Mount 
Kenya hnve not been tiloroughly explored. The natives are 
less friendly than in most parts of AMo% and the whole 
distiiet being at oome distsnoe from headquarters* it has 
been thought well to use oaution in opening relations with 
them. It would appear that there is a great belt of bamboo 
forest on the mountain, and below this a zone of cultivation. 
Two important tribes are the Embo to the east, and the 
Iraiini to the south. The lattor name is said to mean 
swamps. 

lAk» nearly all the northern interior of the PM>teetorate, 
the country to the north and east of Kenya is imperlidctly 
known. Recent contributions to our knowledge of it have 

been by Tato/ Maud,'^ and Arkoll-Hardwick.^ The eastern 
side of Kenya is a cultivated country known by the 
general designation of Meru, and divided into the districts 
(going from south to north) of Makandini, Mn3riso, and Mzara. 
Tho soil is said to be extraordinarily fertile, and blessed with 
sn ample rsinfslL The inhabitants are unwarlik^ and mostly 
Kikuyu or Kamba» who have migrated from the south, but 
between Mnyiso and Mzara there is a considerable settlement 
ol' ^lasai from Laikipia, who have taken to agriculture. North 
of Mzara the country (consists of plains which are in parts 
graasy, but ofton strewn with boulders of lava or granito. 
Game, however, is abundant To the west are several 
mountains, of which the best known is Donyo Girri-CKrri, 
near Laikipia. The most important physical feature in the 

* Oeograpkiml Jcwwd, Febnuury 1904, "A Jonrsey to Rendile." 

' Ibid., M»y 1904, ExploratioTi in the Soatbern B onTerlafidof Alljnillte." 

' An Ivory Trader in North K«Dja." Loogmans, 190J. 
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whole dktziet however, the river Gwaso-Nyiro, which 
leoetveB the Gweao-Narok from La]]di|M% and the Gwaao- 
Mam from the direction of Kenya. It is appeiently lost 

in the Lorian Swamp, but Mr. Tate thinks it reallj penes 
uiidorground through Tabtu. Afniadu, Kumbi, and the Deshek 
Wama, to the Juba, the permanent water in those places 
being otherwise hard to explain. It is described as a stream 
of about fifty yards wide, turbid, but affording ezeellent 
drinking; and poimnnning a considerable ydnme of water* 
though navigation is rendered impossible by rooks and 
rapids. 

To the north of Gwaso-Nyiro Hes au iiudulatinij; desert, 
covered with granite boulders and thorn bushes. There is no 
water in the rivers during the dry season, but it can be 
obtained by digging. Beyond this desert is Sambur, a district 
inhabited by Masai from Laikipia. They are said to haTe 
twmnd the name Sambur (which means butterfly) on 
account of their habit of flitting about and changing their 
pasture lands. They appear to have intermarried with the 
Reudile, aud to have lost their warlike qualities. Their 
coimtry is described as dry, but affording sweet, nutritious 
grass on the uplands. North of it comes another desert, 
the Kohiti, and then the Rendile country, which is said 
to ofibr a bracing climate and fine grassy highlands sloping 
up to the Haldaiyan Hills (about 2^ N.)b Here b also 
Sogorti, a crater lake surrounded by thick woods of beeeh 
and juniper. The Rondile are apparently a branch of the 
Gallas, driven westward by the Ogaden Somalis. They pos- 
sess considerable herds, both of camels and sheep, and in 
their general mode of life resemble the Somalis. 

North of the Rendile, we come to the still less known 
Boran countiy, where the fionUer between the British ¥10- 
teotorate and jibyssinia is very doubtful, but will perhaps 
bo marked by the Goro escarpment (see. Captain Maud's 
Map, c). The liuran appear to be a tribe on about the 
same level of civilisation as the Somalis, but are not Moham- 
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medans. They are a pa8tx)ral people, and have large herds 
of cattle, and also own horses, which is unusual in East 
Africa. They are divided into two divisions, the Gona and 
Subbu. Mixed with them are found tribes called Gubbm 
and Gum, who appear to be Mohammedan immigranta from 
the Somali oountries on the east. 

Let us now retum to the oountiy eouth-weat of Kenya, 
and to the Rift Valley. All this region ia very imperfectly 
surveyed, and it is certain that the relative positions of even 
important natural features are given quite incorrectly on the 
official maps. It is therefore with some diffidence that I give 
any general description of it. The reader will lemember that 
the Bift Yalieir ia a huge trough, running fixat north-west and 
than more directly north. The eastern side, in the genttal 
sense, is a plateau sloping downwards towards the sea, on 
which rise the Kikuyu Hills, rumiiriLr north and somewhat 
east to Kenya. North-west of the Kikuyu Hills, and over- 
looking the Rift Valley, is the Settima (or 0-Satima) range, 
eonnected at its south-eastern end with Mount Kinangop,^ or 
NaadanuL A line drawn south-west from Kenya to Lake 
Nairasha would probably pass through Nyeii station oyer the 
Settima. This range, which Is at least 10,000 feet high, is 
probably the same as the Aberdare Mountains, though the 
two are marked separately on some maps. To the north of 
it, still on the top of the escarpment, and looking over Lakes 
Hannington and fiaringo, is the great plateau of Laikipia. 
The equator appears to pass through the northern sputa of 
Keny% then juat north of the Settima and across the southern 
portion of the Laikipa plain into the Rift Valley near Molo. 
The Laikipia plateau is entirely uninhabited since about 1S90, 
as are also the higher parts of the Settima range. The 
mountains descend to the Bift Valley by a series of terraces, 

1 It U pMbft|w too lato to ohaiige thU name idihoot bring padantlo, bat It 

i^ipean that the Masai call the mountain Kipipicri, and the plains at the foot 
of it are known as ijinubop, or Kinokop, wfiich perhaps means "the burning 
OOODtiy." Kinangop is an iocorreot form, and does not mean " oar land," aa is 
MBMtiiMtMid. NaBdumtethoKllniTttiiaiaeof tfaonomitaiB. 
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which are used by the Masai as <jTii zing-grounds, but are not 
permanently inhabited. The highest of these terraces below 
the main ridge of the Settima is oaUed Angata-pus, the blue 
plains, or, leas eorreetly, Engfttabus. On it is a considerable 
swampy lake, called Elbolosoto (ElbolosatX 

I have made the jotimey over the Settima by two routes. 
From Naivasha I ascended by iLo valley of the Moi-L-ndal, by 
Lake Elbolosoto, to the top of the ridge, and thence down to 
Nyeri on the other side. From the summit there is a wide 
view OTer Laikipia, which appears as a plain dotted with a 
great number of green hills. The course of the Gwaso-Narok, 
which runs into the Gwaso*Nyiro, was also visible. In re- 
turning, I took a more direct route over the shoulder of 
Moimt Kinangop. This road traverses considerable bamboo 
forests, 'vvluch form two bands at an altitude of between 8000 
and 9000 feet, and must be six or seven miles wide, if 
not more. 

The East African landscapes, at firom five to six thousand 
feet, recall English summer scenes. At seven thousand up- 
wards they have a different and more austere character. 

The thermometer frequently falls below freesdng-point at 
night, and it is only at midday that one is reminded tliat 
the sun is tropical. The open stretclies of long grass mingled 
with bracken and blackberries often resemble a Scotch moor ; 
but the vegetation, though not conspicuous, generally proves 
mng^ik*' when examined. Belts of bamboo are common in all 
these r^ons, and in the unforssted spaces are found shrubs 
which resemble heath, or St John's wort, grown to the ^men- 
sions of a small tree. An occasiuual and very agreeable 
phenomenon is a kind of wild raspberry, which, like most 
of the characteristic plants, grows in belts. The &uit is large, 
above an inch long, and of a deep yellow colour. It tastes 
more like a mulherfy than a raspberry. It is gratifying to 
add that in these higher regbns one is almost entirely rid of 
the thorny plants which pervade the lower^pluns. At and 
above 9000 feet the most striking feature is the great stillness. 
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View of Lake Olbolosat fkom iiil Skitima Hills. 
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There Ls hardly any animal life. One may see a few tracks 
of rhinoceros, a few pigeons, a few large butterflies flutterinof 
languidly in the forest clearings, but the flocks of game, as 
well as Uie minor buzs and chatter of birds sod iDS6ctfi» baye 
altogether oeased. 

The desoent from these high i^ons to the Raft Valley is 
on the eastern side almost everywhere steep and sadden, 
though more gradual on the west. The valley is now often 
approached, and few more effective approaches could be found, 
by the Uganda Railway from Limoru. East Atrica, as I have 
already indicated, is a land of great views. The combination 
of piateans^ isolated peaks, and great depresnons offers oppor- 
tunities for panoramas of sise and grandeur unsurpassed else* 
where. Perhaps the impiessiyeness of these views is largely 
due to the fact that from the higher points one is often able 
to look down on the smaller hills, not merely to realise them 
as lower elevations, but to contemplate them frnm a real bird's* 
eye view as little knobs risiDg out of the lower level. 

One of these views though by no means the best^ is 
afforded by the Uganda Railway. After leaving the station of 
Limoru, the train dimbs in and out between the valleys and 
ridges of Kikuyu until it suddenly turns a corner and looks 
down on Lhe iiifl Valley, spread like a map below. In front 
lies the extinct volcano of Longanot, iminediatoly below is the 
Kedong Valley and the curious round Kedong Hill; away to 
the south stretches the great trough in which are visible 
smaller depressions and elevations such as Mount Suswa» The 
valley extends to the north-west^ but the view u blocked by a 
spur of Mount Longanot, commonly called the Saddle, which 
unites the moimtain to the side of the escarpment. After 
niakioL^ what seems a perilous phmge to the Escfirpment 
station, the train runs along the side of the valley under 
Kijabe Hill until it siirmounts the saddle, and the grey waters 
of Lake Naivasha lie in sight under the bluff upon which is 
built the Qovemment station. 

The Rift Valley in Esst AMca may be divided into three 
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portions — the southern, running down towards the German 
f rontier ; the middle, extending rouglily from Naivasha to 
Nakuruj and the northern, going up towards Lake RudolL 
The flouthem portion is little known, and appem to mffer, at 
least at some periods of the year, from want of water. The 
rmr Kedong, which rises somewhere near K^abe, and flows 
almost due south, does not do much to oounteiaot the pre- 
valent aridity, and, like so many African rivers, disappears 
mysteriously. 

The beautiful section of the valley is the middle one, 
ermtsining Lakes Naivaaha» Elmenteita, and Nakuni. The 
general dizeotion of this part is north-west» but the mw is 
interrupted by a spur of the Mau escarpment, whioh projects 
into the yalley and forces the railway to make a considerable 
bend. Between this spur and the western side of Lake 
Kaivasba (that is, the side away from the railway) lies the 
beautiful little plain of Endabibi, which means clover in 
Masai. It is described on some maps as a marsh, but this, I 
think, must be wrong, though the neighbourhood of the river 
Harmonet, which flows through it, may be swampy at some 
times of year. From the Endabibi plateau, it is a day's mardi 
over the pass at the top of the above-mentioned spur to the 
Enderit River and the biu?in of Lake Nakuru. The views from 
the summit of the pass are magnihcent, for both Naivasha and 
Kakuru look finer from the western side than from the eastern, 
whence they are generaUy seen. Of the three lakes, Naiyaaha 
is fresh, but Nakuru and Elmenteita are salt. By £iir the 
most beautiful is Elmenteita. It is also the least known, for 
it is not visible from the railway. The outlines of Naivasha 
and Nakuru, tliough not unpieasing, are somewhat rounded 
and monotonous, but the shores of Elmenteita project in 
many capes and headlands, which I would fain see crowned 
with a few castles or temples, though I fear the real old 
African would think such erections a desecration of his 
fftTourite wilds. 

The rivers which enter these lakes have mostly the 
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deplorable African habit of dwindling as tbey get further from 
their sources, and hence bring down very Utile water in the 
dry season. Into Kaivasha flow the Morendat and Gilgil, of 
which the fonner, at any rate, is a really beautiful stream in 
its higher reaches. The channel ia cut so deep in the plain 
that the river is generally invisible until one is quite close, 
when one suddenly sees a deep green chasm, covered at the 
sides with trees and grass, and a fine ilood rushing at the 
bottom. Into the south end of Nakuru enter the Magalia 
and the Enderit, whose name means dust. PtUvis et umbra 
$umu$/ One is accustomed to the sad zefleotion in the ease 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, but in most parts of 
the world riyers are an exception to the melancholy rule. In 
Africa, huwyver, it often does happen that wkcn a rivor is 
marked on the map one finds in reality only a trench full of 
duat and a little shade. The Endeht, however, does not 
appear to deserve its name so much as other water-courses, 
for when I saw it, it possessed quite a respectable Tolume of 
water ; and certainly the pasturage in the neighbourhood is 
excellent, as indeed it is almost everywhere ui the Rift Valley. 
In most parts there is no vegetation except grass and a few 
flowers, but in some places, such as the Angata-oo-l-Kiik, * 
near Gilgil, there are scattered low trees. Game is generally 
abundant, particularly Thomson's gazelle. A curious and 
pietty sight may often be seen, particularly near Naivasha, 
when these gazelles become surrounded by natiTO herds and 
continue browsing among the sheep with perfect tranquillity. 
The valley still retains many traces of its Tolcanic origin. 
The interior of the crater of Longunut is said to be quite hot, 
and near the railway station of Ebuni numerous jets of steam 
may be seen issuing from holes in the ground not far from the 
line. In the region between Eburu and Elmenteita, the low 
hills which rise from the floor of the valley assume the most 
&ntastic forms, resembling sometimes castles, sometimes pyra^ 
nuds, and sometimes low walk. 

* " The plains ol small trees," also called, but le«s oorrectlj, Beogata Elgek. 

F 
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The northern portion of the valley, which runs pretty 
straight north from Nakuru, is less known than the middle 
part and Im attractiTe, though by no meaoa devoid of in* 
terest It oontaina the extinct erater of Menengai, and Lakes 
Hannington, Baringo, Stigota, and Rudolf, Lake Stephanie 
appaiciiily belonging to another system. For about twenty 
miles north of Nakuru the grazing appears excellent, and I 
am told that the same is the case for a considerahle distance 
on the eastern side at the foot of the Laikipia escarpment^ but 
a large part of the space traversed between Kakum and 
Baringo is bare, hard soil covered with fragments of red rock. 
Still, though this tract is uninTiting to the pedestrian, it is 
not devoid of vegetation, and the quantity of game testifies to 
the excellence of what grass there is. 

A little to the south of Baringo lies Lake Hannington, 
eloquently described by Sir ki. Johnston. Seen from the 
mountains which surround it, it appears to have a pinkish 
rim, which suggests that its waters have deposited some salt 
in great quantities. On coming near, one sees that this 
coloration is really produced by untold numbers of flamingoes, 
who feed and breed by the lake and sit in rows on its shores. 
They are so ignorant of the ways of that dangerous animal, 
man, or so engrossed in their own pursuits, that they can bo 
approached without difficulty ; but when a shot or two is fired 
over the lake, they rise and float for a few minutes over the 
water in clouds of rosy vapour. Another curious zoological 
feature which lends a characteristio aspect to the neighbourhood 
of Lake Hannington is the nests of the white ants, which here 
take a most unusual shape, being tall columns, ten or twelve 
feet high, and only a foot or eighieeu inches broad. The 
interior of the pillar is hollow and generally crowded with 
white ants walking up and down the aides. I do not know 
whether they are the same species as the architects of the 
more usual form of nests^ nor what is the object of the high 
aerial promenade which is apparently the only result of the 
pillar. We know, however, that while aiitb hate the hght. 
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and poaribly the hollow column sooures a maximtim of air 

with a minimum of sunsiiine, sinco Liio suu's lajs can descend 
into it only at midday. 

The shores of Lake Baringo, which lies to the north of Lake 
Hannington, are manhy and unhealthy. At the southern end 
are two frirly large villages called Great and Little Njimusi 
This name is preferable to the corrupt form Kjemps, which 
has somehow got into books of travel and official use. The 
inhabitants are called Njamiisi (the accent bein?^ on the first 
syllable for the place, and on the second for the people), and 
are agriculturists, but closely akin to the MasaL The moun- 
tains on the eastern side are wooded but stony, and bear little 
grass. The Government station, which was formerly on the 
shore of the lake, has been moved up into the hills* and a cer* 
tun amount of cultivation has been successfully undertaken. 
Game is plentiful, and among other animals is found, though 
not too plentifully, that beautiful antelope, the greater kudu. 

I have never visited the country north of Lake Banngo, 
nor have we any practical administration thera It is gener^ 
ally described as consisting of thorns, stones, and salt^ yet 
there is a good deal of game, particularly near Sugota* which 
b probably as mack a marsh as a lake, lying in a deep 
depresdon. The sides of the valley are perhaps less re- 
pellent, and Captain Maud, who niarchcd from Lake Rudolf 
to Euriii^^^o to the east of Lake Sugota, and over the spurs 
of the mountains, <]fives a favourable account of the country. 
He says, "The hillsides were clad with every conceivable 
shade of green. Flowers brightened the landscape, which 
was the most beautiful we had seen since leaving Sidamo. 
To the south, long, easy, grass-covered spurs projecting far 
from the watershed. A long descent of three days' march, 
through country difficult to find a way, brought us to a 
smiling valley which we have called the Impala Valley/' * This 
account tallies with what has been noiiced in other parts of 
the Kift Valley, namely, that the richest portions are at tbe 

* Ctagn^kitat Jmnrml, Haj 1904. 
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sides, where the rivers are still full and fresh. All accounts, 
however, agree in describing the shores of Lake Rudolf as 
desolate and bare ezoepi at the extreme northern end, where 
the Qmo enters it. Yet Uie country seems to teem with 
game» which must find some v^tation for pasturage. The 
inhabitants are the Suk to the south-east and the Turkana to 
the north-west. Tliey apparently belong to the same stock 
as the Nandi, and aro closely related to one another, though 
hereditary enomios. The Turkana have a reputation for 
ferocitj, but we have had few dealings with them hitherto, on 
account of their great distance from our administrative centres. 
The Suk are inoffensivei and are chiefly remarkable for the 
huge masses of matted hair which they wear on their backs, 
arranged in a sort of chignon. 

The western side of all this great Rift Valley is formed by 
the Mau escarpment. The elevation of the plateau on its 
summit is on the whole greater than that of the other side, 
but the descent is nioro sloping and less impressive, though 
the broad stretches of forest and grass are veiy pleasing to the 
eye. Hence the more majestic yiews are those of the eastern 
side of the Talley seen firom the west, which are not those best 
seen from the railway. The southern portion i f the Mau is 
little known, and liud apparently not been visited by Europeans 
for many years until I crossed it twice last springs once from 
the Endabibi plain to the district known as Natit, on the 
western side, and once irom Lake Nakuru to Kericho in 
Lumbwa» 

The general characteristics of the country traversed on 
both routes were much the same as those noted in describing 

the Setiima range : plains like Scotch moors, with bracken, 
blackberries, yellow raspberries, and patches of forest. This 
latter was lliicker and more abundant in the more southern 
part, but the timber was distinctly better in the regions above 
NakuruL Everywhere there was an ample supply of wood for 
fuel and building purposes. I have not visited, nor have I 
any accurate information o( the extreme south of the Mau. 
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The name of Soaaa which it bears on the maps appears to be 

correct. Probably the country ib rauch the same as that 
above Emlabibi, and consists of a succession of woods and 
meadows. It is uninhabited, but frequented by the Miisai for 
pasturage, and the district of Natit on the western side was 
stated by natives to be a Masai ootmtry. and not part of Lumbwa. 
The oountiy between Nakum and Kerieho is aiao uninhabited, 
except for a yeiy few Wandoxobo or hunteis, and not even 
used for pastiurage. The MasM and Lumbwa are hereditary 
enemies, and mutually agreed to leave a space between theui 
in order to avoid collision. Tk© district immediately above 
Nakuru is called Likya : after that comes Mau-narok and Mau« 
nanyokye, or the black and red Mau, so called from the colour 
of the soil Then comes Tursoga. The whole of this section 
is plentifully watered by streams, in rather deep valleys with 
8teep» grassy sides, and appeared admirably suited for European 
residence and agriculture. There is generally frost at night. 
As the land sloped down towards Lumbwa the temperature 
became appreciably warmer, and after passing through a 
thick belt of bamboos we found the vegetation considerably 
changed. 

These remarks apply to the Mau south of the railway, 
which, though it naturally does not constitute a geographical 
boundary, yet foUows a valley which roughly divides the part 

of the Mau which slopes down mto Lumbwa from that which 
is continued to the north in the Nandi escaipmont and the 
Uasin Gishu plateau. This part of the. range is much bettor 
known than the south, as the old caravan road to Uganda 
passed up the Molo, to the Ravine Station, about twenty miles 
to the north of the line, and thence through Nandi to Mumias. 
The present railway mounts the sides of the ridge near the 
river Njoro. This district is thought by many persons to be 
the finest part of East Africa. In its general features it 
resembles the belt of forest opening on the plains near Nairobi, 
which I have described above, but is on a grander scale. 
I«ord Delamere has a large estate on the northern side of 
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the line, azid several smaller holdings have been taken up 
along the tvrm Njoio and Molo. 

The oountty to the north of the line leBembles Chat to 
the Bouth in its eeaential features^ but is zather more thickly 
wooded, and perhaps for that reason damper. A road leads 
from Londiani station to the liavmc, a truly boauiiful spot, 
but somewhat chilly to those accustomed to the tropics, and, 
though it is almost exactly on the equator, much resembling 
Scotland. The station is built on a small hill, and the name 
of Bavine is derived from a curious fissure in the ground not 
fiur off, which is apparently the result of Tolcanie disturbanoe. 
Behind the Bavine is a great mass of mountains which 
on the north-east sends out a range known as the Kamasia 
escarpment and forming the edge of the Rift Valley, whiio 
the more westerly part is properly called the Mau. The river 
Tigrish runs from near the Kavine down to Lake fiaringo. 
Both in this river and the Njoro are found a considerable 
number of opalfl!» but unfortunately small and of little valua 
To the north-west lies a wooded region bearing what ought 
to prove good dmber. It consists of a series of ridges and 
valleys, the latter generally becoming swumps in wet weather. 
The country is, however, not at all unhealthy, owing no doubt 
to its elevation of from 7000-9000 feet. A journey of four 
or five days brings one to the Uasin Gishu plateau,^ which 
is the chief physical feature in the north-west of the 
Protectorate. 

It is a vast open pUdn of grass, fringed on sll sides with 

trees. On tho nortk it stretches tu^vards Karamojo and 
the little-known conhnes of Lake iiudolf. On the west it 
descends to Mumias and the Kavirondo country by the 
Kabras escarpment, while the escarpments known as Nandi 

* The name i?? spelt in several ways, but as tho plateau has attracted attention, 
even in Eabt Aincu, onlj recentlj, there is no question of anj orthography being 
coDMOiatod by nsage^ and thtt oomot on« may as mHi b« «mploy«d. Aeoording 
to Hr. Hollis (" The Haaal," OlaNndan Pmm, 1905, p. 259), the name means 
striped cattle," and sbonld beipaltasabOTe, an initial lapMMntiogtheaitiola^ 
being omitted. 
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and Elgeyo liixut it abniptlj on the aouth and east. To the 
west lies the somewhat flat but still imposing mass of £lgoii, 
and to the north is seen a laxge mountain whose name is 
generally written Guboharagnan, but which was called Eyap* 
kerangain by the natiTes whom I interrogated — ^probably 

a mere dill'tTtjuce of dialect, Smaller elevations are iho 
Karuna, Ossagati, and Og^valal hills, all lying towards the 
north, and not interieriDg with the general character of the 
Tast open plain, in which the only eminence h the Sirgoit 
Bock, about the middle of the eastern side. This mass of 
stone is about six miles from the Elgeyo escarpment^ and 
really consists of four rocks, of which the largest^ called 
Essirgoit, dwarfs the others, which are known to the Masai 
as Is-surulia, or ear-rings, a not very intelligible comparison 
to a European perhaps, but easily explained if one re- 
members the Masai habit of wearixig a large round stone 
in the split lobe of the ear. There are several liyers, and 
no lack of water. 

m 

This plateau is the locslity on which it has been pro- 
posed to locate a Jewish settlement. It is at present quite 

uninhabited, though traces of a former population are found 
in the ruins of stono kraals called Mokwan, uhich are said 
to hare been built by a race called Sirikwa, who were driven 
out by the MasaL Many of the tribes on the NilCi such 
as the Madi and Ban, build huts which haye the lower portion 
made of stone and the upper of some v^table material; and 
perhaps the use of stone, otherwise so rare in East Africa, 
indicates a connection between ilie builders of tlie Mokwan 
and these tribes. The construction of the kraals, however, 
has not any resemblance of detail with the Nilotic huts. 
They consist of walls sometimes as much as Ave or six feet 
high, formed of stones quarried kom the outcrops of rock 
on the plain, and laid one on the other without mortar. The 
walls enclose a square or oblong space, which was probably 
used for herding cattle, and the human part of the dwelling 
is represented by the bastions at the comers. 
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The Uasin Gishu Masai were externunated £rom the 
plateau in oonaequenoe of tribal wars.. Many accounts are 
given of these erentSi from whieh I seleot the foUowiDg as 
the most detailed and plausible, though I am unable to vouch 
for its historioal aeeuraoy. A long time ago, when the old 
men of the present generation were boys (that is, probably 
forty or fifty years :igo) the Uasin Gisbu Masai went and fought 
the Masai of Naivasha. They defeated and Gxjjolled the iatter» 
and the warriors remained at Naivasha, leaving the old men 
and women on the plateau. The men of Naivasha then went 
to the Masai of Oiima-Njaro» made an alliance with them, 
and together fell on the iiitniders at Naivasha, whom they 
disponed to all quarters. Then the Nandi, hearing that 
tlio Uasin Gishu warriors were ladled or scattered, fell upon 
the old men and women who had been left on the plateau, 
and exterminated them. This story explains how it is that 
small bodies of Uasin Gishu are found scattered in many 
places. A^. Lumbwa and NandL 

The southern edge of the plateaa la wooded and known 
as Nandl It is fiedrly thiokly inhabited by a tribe of the 
same name, closely akin to the Lumbwa. I am afraid that 
the reader will weary of my recurring mention of fertile 
country and magnificent views ; but such things are at least 
not monotonous in actual life^ whatever they may be in 
literature, and one can stand a good deal of them. The 
praises of Nandi have been worthily sung by Sir H. Johnston, 
and I will only say that I agree with his estimate of this 
region as the most beautiful part of the Protectorate. The 
rolUng downs, rushing brooks, the many trees and flowers, 
not forgetting cultivation and kitchen gardens give one a 
sense of homely, comfortable, English summer-day beauty, 
while the spice of the magnificent is suppUed every now 
and then by some gap which gives a peep over the Nandi 
escarpment into one of those spacious, any views to which 
X have so often alluded — ^the black mountain masses of 
i^aiiialilo on the left, beneath them the low valley of the 
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Nyando, trayened by the lailvay, uid far beyond it the 
green and mauve hiUa of Lumbwa. 

Bat I must not leaye this part of the Protectorate 

without iiJciiLioiiiug the most surprising and magnificent of 
all views in East Africa, namely that from the Elgeyo escarp- 
ment (the eastern edge of the Uasin Gishu plateau) looking 
west oyer the Kerio Valley to the Kamafiia Hills. My intro- 
duction to this splendid sight vas most dramatic When 
near the Siigoit Book we were told that we mig^t see the 
escarpment, if we would make a short divendon to the right. 
This we proceeded to do, and, leaving our porters on the plun, 
began a rather difficult journey through swamps und a Liiick 
forest, where the greatest circumspection had to be used not 
to fall into the elephant pits which the natives of Elgeyo 
had made from time to time in the path* An elephant pit 
generally consists of a deep cutting, rather wide at the top 
but ooyered oyer and beooming narrower at the bottom, so 
that the unfortunate creature's legs get jammed when he 
falls in. After an hour spent in avoiding these perils, and 
climbing' over or cra^vlinj iiiidcr the fallen trees which often 
obstructed the route, we began to think we had lost our way, 
when suddenly we emerged, without the least notion of what 
we were going to see, from the dark twilight of the wood 
on to a grassy^ sunny ledge looking oyer a valley perhaps 
twenty miles broad and fiye thousand feet deep. Opponte 
La the east stood the Kamasia escarpment, To the south 
a vast amphitheatre of rocks shut in the valley, and presum- 
ably divided it from the country north of the Ravme station. 
At the bottom we could see as in a map the Kamenarok 
Lake, and trace the course of the Kerio Biyer flowing north 
on its way to Lake Rudolf and disappearing in the base of 
dim, dreunlike plains. Immediately below us, on the sides 
of the Els^eyo escarpment, stood out green ledges or shelves, 
on which were native villages and cultivated fields, while in 
other places the precipice was carved into fantastic pinnacles 
like the roof of some Ck>thio cathedraL 
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Being opea only to the north, and with difficultj ftooeBsible 
from the other three BideOk this valley is little known. The 
inhabitants are tribes called Elgeyo, Muteyo, Maig?reti, and 
fturther north, Japtulel (or Chaptilel), who appear to praotifie 

irrigation and have a fiair amount of cultivation. 

NOTB. — Sinoe writing this dwpter I have reeeiv^ an interesting pam- 
phlet published at Johannesburg, »nd Vyearinof the title " A Report on the 
I'astorai and Agricultural Capabilities of the East Africa Protectorate," by 
John C. Bailie, T. 0. iiiiidB, and F. R. N. Findlay. These gentlemen, who 
liSTO fomed a £iTOiinii>bl« opinion of the Proteotoiate, have Mieofeod a blodk 
of land on tho Mblo, Bigizi, Baagai, jUalnin jata, and Lawabat mn, ap- 
pixontly just to the north of MenengaL Their choice is interesting^ for it 
ahows that Taloable land may be found in districte like the nortbom part 
of the Rift Valley which have hitherto not heen thou::;ht i romising. 

By the kindness of Mr. Hinde, H.M.'s Sub-CummiBsiuuer of the Kenya 
provinoe, I tm oaabled to vaprodaoo a akotdi map nada by hiak, and giving 
dotaik reipaotiag thenatiirU fMturefl and triWof tfaoooontzy round Mount 
KenjBi wluoli I balieva are not to be found on any map yrt publiabad. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE NATIVES OF BAST AFRICA 

It is perhaps rash to make any Btatements ahout Esst Afidoans 
in general The large, popular divimons of mankind are not 

really homogeneous, and much error results from generalisa- 
tion which assumes that they are so. A terrible amount of 
nonsense, for instance, is written and talked about Orientals, 
on the assumption that Turks, Hindus, and Chinese are all 
much the same. But, on the other hand, the inhabitants of a 
homogeneous area undoubtedly oome under various common 
influences which derelop common eharactezisticB^ howeyor 
great the original difference in languages, race, and customs 
may bo. In one sense Eastern Africii is not at all a homo- 
geneous or uniform area. It exhil its, as I have ex]Jained 
elsewhere, great diveisities of scenery, products, and climate. 
Still, the climate is such that mankind can go naked practi- 
cally in all districts ; the whole countiy is isolated from the 
rest of the world; the superior noes, by sending ofibhoots 
such as the Somalis, may hare influenced the languages and 
the physical type, but until the advent of Europeans the 
ordinary mechanical arts of civilisation were unknown ; man 
was everywhere dwarfed by nature. In speaking of African 
natives in this chapter, I mean the natives of East Africa, 
excluding for most purposes such obvious immigrants as the 
Arabs and Somalia. I haTC not had an opportunity of visiting 
West or South Africa, but from what I have seen of negroes 
in the West Indies and the southern States of America, I 
bhoald imau;iuc that, except in the north of the Conlinont, 
African nature is much the same everywhere. It does not 

9B 
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appear to mo to be proved that ikm is any oonsiderable 
difference between pure negroee and the Bantu raoes, aa aome 
authorities aaaert. 

Moet obserrers have remarked that quick excitability is 
the chi( f mental cliann teristic of Africans. They aro domi- 
nated by the Lraii.sient emotion or impulse of the moment, 
and neither remomber what has preceded, nor look forward to 
what is likely to follow. On the wholo^ this is a happy and 
cheerful cast of mind; the African suffers little from the 
pangs of remorse or apprehenrion, and is always ready to be 
pleased by any agreeable trifle. The dtsadvantage of such 
a disposition lies in the negative side, that it is incapable of 
self-restraint, foresig^ht, and fixed purpose or ori^'anLsation. A 
typical African action is that of the caravan porter, who, after 
serving for weeks, perhaps months, and oanying laboriously a 
heavy load, deserts a day before he reaches home, regardless 
of the fact that he forfeits all his wages to gain twenty-four 
hours, whereas he would probably have worked an extra week 
without grumbling. The African does not care to be rich, or 
at any rate will not take the trouble to become so. If he is a 
chief, and his position allows it, he will accumulate wives and 
cattle; but the example of Arabs and Europeans has not 
inspired him with any desire to acquire money and property. 
This, I fear, can hardly be attributed to Arcadian nmplictty» 
uncorrupted by the lust of wealth. The African is greedy 
and covetous enough, but he is too indolent in his ways, and 
too disconnected in his ideas, to make any attempt to better 
himself, or to undertake any labour which does not pro duro 
a speedy and visible result. His mind is far nearer to the 
animal world than is that of the European or Asiatic, and 
exhibits something of the animal's placidity and want of desire 
to rise beyond the stage he has reached. 

Also in respect to decency — ^in the wide sense of the word 
— he seems to stand ou a lower level thau most races. This 
is particularly noticeable in the disposed of the dead, who in 
nearly all East African tribes are simply thrown into the 
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jungle for the hyenas to eat/ It is true that highly oivilised 
reoee, moh as the Panis» hare funeral rites whieh strike us 
as horrible^ and that other nations might olject to our own 
method of burial But all these prooeedings are aooompanied 

by ceremonies which show a desire to express respect and 
honour to the dead, whereas the East African throws his 
parent or child away without any sign of revercucc or affec- 
tion. This is the more remarkable, because sayages in other 
parts of the world have elaborate funeral rites which, how- 
ever singular they may be, at least show a solicitude for the 
departed. Similarly age, as such, inspires but little respect. 
Family affection is fairly strong, and children will look after 
their own parents, but akuj for the old people, particularly 
widows, who have not got relatives to care for liiom. Popular 
speecii and proverbs testify to their helpless condition, 

The want of decency, in the narrower sense of what we 
ooosider adequate clothing, is very remarkable* Natiyes on 
the coast, who have any pretenaons to be Mohammedans^ of 
course, obserre strict propriety in this respect, and some un- 
known influence introduced similar ideas into Uganda, which 
is the more remarkable as most of the neighbouring tribes 
are conspicuously nude. But with these two exceptions, the 
native races of East Africa show an entire absence of the 
feelings which lead the European and Asiatic to cover their 
bodies. The motive may, perhaps, not be quite the same in 
all cases. The Masai warrior may have a touch of the senti- 
ment of the Greek athlete, and pride in a weD-developed form, 
but most natives appear to be simply in the state of Adam 
and Eve before the Fall, which is also that of the animals, 
and to have no idea of indecency. It in noticeable that even 
the races who are more or less clothed, such as the Wakamba, 
wear their garments so carelessly that they by no means fulfil 
our ideas of propriety. As a rule this nudity is confined to 

* It Is possible thai this pmetice may be a remnant of nnwUlingness to dsffls 
the earth by burying a corpse in it, but inquirr mad« with the oI){)mA of dis. 
oovoriag such beUe£t has hitherto led to no resolti. 
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the mon, but in KaTiiondo it extends to both tsexes. One 
would imagine that, if anything is primitiTe, this strange 
custom must be 80» as it is diffioult to imagine that vomen 

left off clothes. On the other hand, neither the Bantu nor 
the Nilotic Kavirondo are particularly low in the scale of 
civilisation. 

Another characteriatic of most natives, which probably 
goes back to the infancy of the human race, is that they are 
more or less nomadio. This is not only the case with the 
pastoral tribes^ such as the Masai, bat also with those who 
practise agriculture, such as the people of Kikuyu. These 
have their plaDtaLions and villages, but they remain only a 
few 3 rars on one spot, and then wander on to another. In 
case of want of rain, the scanty population moves to the 
banks of the nearest perennial water, much like the zebras 
and antelopes. ' Even in Eavirondo, where there are settle- 
ments consisting of solid houses and surrounded by mud waUs, 
the number of deserted "viUages testifies to the migrations of 
the inhabitants. In spito of this mobility, most tribes are 
very careful how they go out of their own district, which is 
the only place where they feel safe. I have known porters in 
Nandi (in the districts of Kakamega and Tiriki) march with 
loads for a whole day, and at the end return home at once 
rather than spend a night in a country which they did not 
know. Most natives are timid and susfndous until they have 
learned to know a stranger, and if one considers the prevalence 
of raiding and the slave trade in the past, one can hardly be 
surprised. 

It is not wonderful that nativea* with the characteristics 
described, should have little in tho way of social or political 
organisation* For most tribes the family is the unit : a man 
owns a certain number of women and children, and that is all. 
The Bantu tribes have progressed veiy little beyond this con- 
diliuD. Tlicro are rich and influential elders, but rarely, except 
in Kikuyu, a chief who can coiiuiiand obedience from any 
considerable body of people. The Masai, and some of the 
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other Nilotio tribes, have a military oiganiaation based on a 
wanior eaate; but though disoipline necessitates the existence 
of chiefii» the chief does not appear to occupy a Tery eiudted 
or enviable position, as he is obliged to reHre from the ranks 

of the warriors aud become au elder ; nor does hu appear to 
have much power of controlling or restraining the warriors, 
although he is obeyed as to the arrangement of expeditions. 

More important than the chief is the medicine-man — ^to 
borrow a tenn from America which is not altogether satis- 
£MStory. This personage plays a considerable part in many 
of the tribes, particularly the Masai and Nandi, and appears 
to represent the highest typo of intelligence which they attain. 
He is in communication with supernatural powers — though 
he has not anything so personal as a familiar spirit — and is 
implicitly obeyed on account of the eyil as well as the good 
he can do. But though he attains to a greater position than 
any chief, it would seem that east of Lake Victoria there is 
nothing that can be called a tribal ruler or sultan, except 
among the Somalis, and even there the sultan's authority is 
not great. In Uganda and Unyoro, inen like Mtesa and 
Kabarega deliberately ruled over kingdoms of which they 
were the heads, with lower chiefs beneath them, and made 
conquests with the definite idea of extending their authority. 
But eyea among the Masai ambition never took this form. 
They raided in order to carry off property, and though they 
certainly considered themselves superior to all other races, and 
took tribute from triivcllurs, they never iiiadc the next step 
in pohtical development — that of formini: an empire of tribu- 
taries. Similarly the medicine-men, though their influence 
would probably enable them to assume a pceition like that of 
an Asiatio sultan, make no attempt at anything like oon- 
tinaous government* They receive a great many presents, 
and from time to time offer advice, which is obeyed — that 
is all 

This absence of political development is accompanied by 
a correspondingly rudimentary stage of religious ideas. There 
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is nothing in any tnbo which can be called a mythologjr or 
cultus. It 10 true that it is daDgerous to aigue that savage 
noes have do feligiouB ideas or oeremonieB beeause foreigners 
notioe none. In many eases seerecy may be a form of 
religious respect But I think we now Imow sufficient of 
the East African races to say that they none of them possess 
any religious sytiL^^m comparable in dcvel(t})inoiit to the Juju 
of West Africa. Another indication of dcriciency of religious 
feeling is the little progress made by Mohammedanism. The 
simplicity and directness of this form of theism make it 
attractire to most savage races who have any conception of a 
personal Qod« and its suocess in northern and western AMca 
has been remarkable. In East Africa it has never made any 
progress at all except on the coast, and oven there the strictly 
religious side of its teaching seems to have remained ^vithout 
effect. The ordinary native who calls himself a Mohammedan 
regards himself as socially superior to othen» and shows great 
anxiety in public about such matters as touching dogs or 
eating the meat of animals which have not been properly 
killed ; but he rarely prays, and shows no trace of that fierce 
devotion and personal enthusiasm fur Allah which is &u 
common elsewhere, nor is there anything analogous to the 
practices of the dancing and howling dervishes. 

The most definite religious beliefs seem to prevail among 
the Masai, who pray to God (£ng^) for children, rain, and 
victory, and believe in two deities, one black and benevolent, 
the otlier red and cruel, but fortunately also distant. Though 
their religious ceremonies seem deficient in order and ritual, 
they are remarkable as including prayers, addressed to a 
personal deity who takes an interest in the welfare of the 
tribe. The Bantu Kavirondo are also said to worship two 
deities, one good and the other bad, and to sacrifice animals 
to the former. The Nandi, Muteyo, and Kamasia are also 
said to pray to God, in some cases every day, and the same 
will probably be found true of other tribes related to them. 
It IS noticeable that in all the cases mentioned the prayers are 
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addressed to a benevolent deity. The idea that the world is 
ruled by a power who will do harm unless he is propitiated 
seeiDB to be unknown, and no doubt its absence goes far to 
explaia the aimplioity of worship. The Masai (and probably 
the allied tribes) appear to believe that most people "die like 
eattla'' Medioine-men and influential persons, howeyer, are 
buried with more ceremony than others, and their souls are 
said to pass into snakes. Ancestor worship, even in a rudi- 
mentary form, is not recorded among these tribes. It seems, 
however, to have played a considerable part in the religions ot 
(he Baganda and their kindred, which have been largely 
aapetaeded by Christianity, but were, as might be expected^ 
more elaborate than any system found to the east of Lake 
Yiotoria. 

Practically noLbing is known of the religious ideas of the 
Bantu tribes in the East Africa Protectorate, but it seems 
clear that they play little part in their lives. In Kikuyu and 
Ukamba the Masai word for God, Ngai (Eng ai), is used. It 
would appear that the Bantu equivalent, Muiungu, whieh is 
also widely used, originally meant ghosts, and that traoes 
of aneestral worship are found among most of the Bantu 
tribes. Krapf says that the Wanyika laughed at the idea of 
God, but believed that the spirits of the dead (koma) haunt 
certain places and appear to the living. Burial is practised, 
but not r^;ularly, bodies being often thrown to the hyenas; 
but when a corpse is buried offerings of food are sometimes 
placed on the grave. Krapf records vague ideas of immor* 
tality and also of metemp8ychoai& A belief in devils which 
can possess people (pepo) and in tree-srnrits is also widespread. 
In Kikuyu Lliero are sacred trees in every district, which are 
never injured, and under which goats are occasionally killed. 
These fragmentary and often inconsistent ideas possibly repre- 
sent a degradation and distortion of some older inherited or 
bonowed system. Among the Wanyika of the coast and the 
Wapokomo of the Tana River there axe secret sodeties, to 
yrlaek the chiefii beloQg, and which may have a quasi-religious 

o 
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Bide, but the main object appears to be to secure obedience to 
the flodet/s orden bj Bpreading the idea that it can inflict 
death and uudortam, and the probabiUty of aaythiimf like a 
feal secret ooltaa has not been ahown. Most of the Banta 
tribes appear to have a belief in witehoraft and witoh-doetois* 
The latter (called Waganga) are not quite the same as the 
Laibons of the Alasai, Nandi, Lumbwa, &c. The Laibon can 
predict and to a certain extent influence the course of future 
events, an(^ is much respected in oooseqaenoew The witel^ 
dootor'a chief buamesa ia to deteot pezaona^ generally women, 
who are aapposed to mjaterioualy cause the iUneaa or other 
diaaaters of their neighboursL Neither appear in the ehaiaeler 
of priests or the servants of a god — a vocation which ia 
entirely unknown in East Africa. 

Perhaps the most remarkable, as it is certainly the saddest, 
characteristic of the African races is the burden of sutiering 
which they have borne. It is far greater than that which 
haa fallen to the lot of otiier nnciviliaed people, audi as 
Uie aboriginea of America or Anatralia. Yet the Aiiioaii 
races, as a rule, are neither physically weak nor cruel But 
ilicy are in the immediate neighbourhood of much stronger 
races, who long regarded them as the legitimate victims of the 
slave trade : they live in a country exposed to sudden natural 
visitations, but are not sufficiently civilised to prevent or in 
any way mitigate flooda» epidemiea, or droughta; their chief 
idea of activity is to wage wars in which mere plunder and 
deetmction rather than conquest are the object^ and there has 
rarely been an African potentate who did not wallow in blood. 
This is particularly remarkable in Uganda, where the continual 
massacres and wholesale mutilations ordered by Mtesa and 
Mwanga do not seem explicable by political necesaity or any 
dear religious motive such aa prompted the human aaerificea 
of the West Coaat Hence it ia Uiat such fragmenta of nadve 
history as we get are chiefly the record of disasteta — how this 
tribe was annihilated, why this district is uninhabited ; this 
was the year of the great iauiine, that u£ the cattle plague ; in 
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A third, half the population died of smallpox or of sleeping 
nokness. 

Against this oatalogue of woes must be set the African's 
gteat inummbility, whioh is somehow oompstible with quidk 
ezmtability. There Is a story that one of the early ex- 
plorers who suspected a guide of treacher}-, threatened him 
with death, and in order to strike terror into him more ett'ec- 
tiTely, had the knife sharpened and preparations for execution 
made before his faoe. The man, instead of being honor- 
straok, simply went to sleep. Without this sort of temper 
the Afnosn rsoe could nsrer hare endured the killing and 
torturing whioh hare iailen to their lot : on the other hand, 
indifference to one's own future sufferings is closely connected 
with indifference to the sufferings of other people. 

That the Afiican races will greatly improve under a 
civiliaed and benefiooit rule, offering them adequate protection 
against man and nature, ia clear; but it is not so clear what 
degree of development we may expect. The example of 
America shows that they haye great limitatjons. In the 
northern States the negroes, though they speak the same 
language and enjoy the same political rights as white men, 
though they are tlie objects of no social or commercial per- 
secution, still manifestly remain on a lower plane than the 
whites, not only in such matters as art^ science, and litera- 
ture, but in business. Their powers of organisation, mansge- 
ment» and controlling other men seem too deficient to allow 
them to conduct any but the simplest coneems. They can 
manage a shop, but not a bank. The most etieetive talent 
which they pos^,ess is eloquence: they niake good preachers, 
and, I believe, good barristers. This reminds ufi of the East 
African's fondness for words* The simplest business trance* 
tion with native chie& necessitates discussions lasting for 
hours and perhaps days. 

Of the natives of eastern Africa the Baganda are inoom- 
parably tlie most intelligent and progressive. If they con- 
tinue to advance at their present rate, they will rival the 
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Japanese in tkeir power of assimUating European culture, and 
become a £actor of the highest importance in the future 
hiaUny of the Afrioftn oontinent. But it mej pfove that 
whftt happens in the indrndoal will also happen in the laoe: 
that as the AMoan efaild, alter showing great qniokneas and 
power to learOp suddenly reaches a limit where development 
ceases and appetite seems to overwhelm the nascent intellect, 
so that the Baganda will find theiiisoives unable to endure 
the strain of continual progressi and will stop or recede. 
Some yean must elapse before events supply the answer to 
these questions* Though no other raoe diows the same 
desire for education as the Baganda^ it must, I think, be 
admitted that all are, as a rule, surpdmngly Mendly and 
willing to learn. If one remembers that Lo kill a man of 
another tribe is universally regarded as a noble and glorious 
action, the wonder is not that some white men have been 
killed, but that the number of the victims has been so smalL 
Also such inoidents have nearly always taken plaoe in the 
early stages of our xelaUons. As soon as a tribe have a 
real knowledge of Europeans, they not only admit our superi- 
ority, but admit it in the friendliest way and without any 
sign of a grudga 

Except near the coast, few tribes havo been long enough 
under European influence to receive anything which can be 
called an eduoation; but Swahilis who have been brought 
up in the mission sohools make excellent clerks, and there 
are interesting cases of Masai from the Kilima-Njaro distriet, 
who have learnt to write in the schools at Taveta, correspond- 
ing with friends in their own language. The natives of 
Kikuyu and Ukamba are not only willing to cultivate for 
Europeans, but also do the greater part of the manual labour 
in the workshops of the Uganda Railway. The Masai have 
perhaps more intelligenoe than any other tribe, but their 
unfortunate prejudice agamst sedentary occupations retards 
their progress. They make good soldiers and policemen, and 
likewise act ua stokers on the Uganda Railway, an employ meut 
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which thej do not oonaidcr as dorogMsnry to a warrior, posribly 

as being analogous to tending cattle. Of- i^e Nandi, Lumbwa, 
Suk, and Turkana, it is too early to say emyThini^ yet. The 
Kavirondo are willing to learn, and it vf&& iioticed that a 
couple of years ago they watched the proceedings. of Indian 
agriculturiats, and intelligently imitated their meth^ .of ini- 
gadon. The least piomlsmg tribes seem to be those'ijear the 
coast and on the Tana Riyer. They ha^e been in toa^)jddi 
Europeans and missionaries loQger than any others, and sHpyc 
very little result. 

Tho absence of any feeling for art in the African is re- 
markable, its completeness will be realised by any one who 
tries to collect interesting or cnrioos objects in East Afirieftp 
It will be found that anything ornamental is far harder to 
obtain than among such races as the South Sea Islanders or 
Korth American bidians. Carring is almost unknown, and 
what little there is in wood or ivory is cxuoutcd in Zanzibar 
or on the coast, under Arab or Indian infiuonce. Even in 
Uganda, where the standard of intelligence is so high, and 
where the power of the kings offered an opportunity for 
pageantry and magnificence* there is no attempt at beanty 
or ornamentation in arohiteeture or costume* nor do even 
the rudiments of painting and sculpture eidst It is true 
that both nations and individuals who were deficient in artis- 
tic sense have done great things in the world ; but the de- 
ficiency has generally been accompanied (and perhaps to 
some extent caused) by great energy in other directions. 
But in races which, like the Africans, have a tendency to 
listlessness, the absence of this feeling is not an encouraging 
agn. 

The relations between Europeans and Africans present 
in their extreme form the diflficukies which may arise from 
the contact of advanced and backward races, and they are 
likely to form, in America even more than in Africa, one of 
hardest problems of this century. The esse differs from 
other Instances of such contact in two most important points : 
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tbe two mm are too to'«{Mit to pfoduoe a noooooful hybrid, 
and the inferior raoe]^riiows no sign of dJaappearing before ita 
auperiora. 8uch 'oonditions ooeur elsewhere between raeea 

who are nior^ or less on Lhe samo footing, as, for instance, 
Europeans and Chinese, but they are probabiy not found 
united in -kny other case where one riicc is so indisputably 
inferior. Tn Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania the native 
ra^;;jaihdB to disappear, or has diaappeared altogether. In 
Spanish and Portugueee parts of Amerioa * hybrid nee 
* {luks been formed. In North Ameriea the Indian tends to 
disappear, but also to some extent mingles with the whites, 
and a strain of Indian blood is not, like negro blood > refrardod 
as a disgrace. Nearly all the races of modem Europe and 
Asia are the result of fusions between conquerors and con- 
quered, and the weaker elements have been eliminated by 
slaoghter or breeding, or by both oombined. But the Afrieaa 
has hitherto shown no sign, either in his own oontinent or in 
America, of yielding to either process. 

One result of this long contact without fusion is to otier 
the inost remarkable contrasts in the methods which the 
superiox race has felt justiiied in using at different times. 
After a period, when Africans were treated almost like beasts^ 
and were oertainly captured and shipped with less care than 
would now be bestowed on a consignmeiit of yaluable animalSi 
oame another period when they were suddeidy declared to be 
the bruthron and equals of the white man, and were given the 
same political privileges. There can be little doubt that the 
reaction erred by excess, and that the American negroes are 
not fit for the suffirage or for exercising the public offices to 
whioh they are theoretically eligible. This would seem to be 
the opinion of so 2iberal*muided and dii^tasBionate a judge as 
Vbt, Bryce.^ In practice gOTcrnment in the southern States 
is only carried on by rendering the Constitution a dead letter, 
and by using various devices to prevent the negroes from 

* "1h» Balaticns of flw Adnaocd and Badcwafd BiOM oC IfankSnd."— 
RomammlMlmn, 1901. 
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txerdaiiig the influenoe to whieh their numben entitle them. 
If they do exercise it, a revolt among the white population ie 
the remit. In 1898 a political oombination was made in 

North Carolina, by which, in order to secure the negro vote, a 
certain number of judicial and municipal offices were dis- 
tributed among negroes, with the result that in a few mouths 
all parties imited to turn them out by force and to pass a law 
rendering such ooouzreneea impoesible in fiitara. 

On the other hand, in our West Afncsn Colonies negroes 
fill satia&otorily high judietsl and administiative posts. But 
in these colonies the white population is small and largely com- 
posed of officials so that, though negroes may hold high office, 
they exercise auLhonty mainly over other neL,'ioes, and ihe 
general sjFstem of which they form part is subject to a firm 
Europeen dueotion and control 

In eoneidering the relations which should preTail between 
the two raoes^ the main point to be observed ie their rdatiTe 
numbera In this respeet our East African territories show 
great diti'crenccs. The Kingdom of Uganda— and one may 
say the Uganda Vn'Lectorate as a whole — has a sufficient and 
fairly thick population. Also the oliumte of the greater part 
is not such as to attract Europeans. It is therefore adapted 
to be a black man's country, like our West Afirioan Colonies 
But in the East A&ica Proteetorate the case is different. The 
natave population is very small ; only two districts (Kavirondo 
and Kikuyu) can be said to be thickly populated ; large areas 
are uninhabited, and these areas, with others, are climatically 
and otherwise suited to European colonisation. 

In other words, the interior of the Protectorate is a white 
man's ooimtty. This being so^ I think it is mere hypoerii^ 
not to admit that white interests must be paramount^ end that 
the main object of our policy and legulaticm should be to found 
a white colony. To quote from Mr. Bryce's Romanes Lecture, 
to which I have already referred, " the matter ought to be 
regarded from the side neither of the white nor the black, but 
of the future of mankinH at large." From that point of view. 
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those who behoTO that the quAlitiee, ideals, and institutions of 
Emopeena are auperior to those of AMcan nfttives, ean hardly 
doubt that the estebliahment of a European colony in Bast 
Afrioa will mark an epoch in the history of humanity Inasmuch 

as it opens up to European civilisation a new and almost 
unknown section of the world which has hitherto been a prey 
to barbarism. 

To say that European interests must be paramount does 
not mean that any mlenoe or hostility should be shown to 
natiTes ; but it does mean ihat we must assist Europeans to 
develop the fine land which the Protectorate contains, and 

must not allow nomadic tribes to nionopoliiic iiuge areas of 
which they can make no real ime. We must, of couree, secure 
for natives the possession of the space which they require, but 
their present wasteful methods of abandoning land after they 
hare cultivated it for a few years* and moving on to another 
place, cannot be allowed to oontinueu The district where the 
land question is likely to present real difficulties is Kikuyu, as 
here we have the combination of a climate and country suitable 
to Europeans and a numerous native jiopulation. In other 
districts I see no reason to apprehend dilhculties, as either the 
native population is very scanty or else the climate is unsuited 
to Europeans, as in Kavirondo. No one ean doubt that the 
rich and exceptbnally fertile district of Kikuyu is destined to 
be one of Uke chief centres of European eoltivationt and the 
process of setUement is facilitated by the fact that there are 
gaps where there is no native population, though the land does 
not seem inferior. The natives are willing to labour, and the 
best solution would be for their villages to remain on the 
estates of Europeana in order to supply workmen, the villages 
and a sufficient amount of land round them being the property 
of the natives and excluded from the area of the European's 
property. In cases where this is not possible^ and the natives 
wish to move, they should be allowed to migrate to lands 
reserved r>jr their use, of which the Government should keep 
a sufficient <^uantity in its own handa 
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With regard to the Umi, I believe that it has now (Goto- 
her 1 904) been decided to remove them from the neighbomhood 

of the railway (Naivasha and Nakuru), and place them in two 
reserves, one on Laikipia and one to the south of the Kedong.* 
This policy, if correctly stated, is far superior to that favoured 
bj the Foreign Office at the beginning of the year, when it 
mm pfopoaed to make all the land in the Rifi Valley abng the 
lailway a native reserve in which Europeans should not be 
allowed to settle — a proposal which was politically and econo- 
mically disastrous and would have proved absolutely im- 
practicable, for DO one can doubt that it would have ultimately 
become impossible to exclude li^uropeans from the neighbour- 
hood of the railway. 

But though I have no objection to the removal of the 
Masai from the neighbourhood of the line^ I think that great 
caution should be used in creating reserves* if by reserve is 
meant a district in which netives ans left to themselves and 
allowed to do what they hke. The most candid definition of a 
reserve which I know occurs in Mr. E. N. Buxton's " Two 
African Trips," page 40, where he says : " Wo have for good or 
evil interfered with the conditions estabUshed by centuries of 
intertribal war. I must confess to a hankering for some comer 
of the world where the struggle for existence may go on with* 
out let or hindrance from paternal government We are 
estabUshing reserves in which all kinds of wild beasts are to 
be left to fight it out. Cau we not extend such a measure lo 
some of the human species to this extent that they shall 
govern themselves and the strongest prevail ? " With this 
view of our duties and proper policy towards natives I entirely 
disagree. It utterly ignorss the difierenoe between mankind 
and beasts — a difference which, I admits is minimised in Africa^ 
but wiiich still exists, and which shows itself, among other ways, 
in the fact that while most animals are incapable oi develop- 

^ According to later iniormatioo, the ideu of the southern reserve baa 
ben abftDdonecl, but the fonnatfon of tb» aoillieni one it ttOl wider ooe* 
eldeimtiink 
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mant or improvement, and cannot chaogo their mode of lif^ 
mankind is almost without exoeptKua capable of saoh ehaage 
and improTemant To wish to prosarve intertiibal war, or the 
military system of tlie Masai with its attendant immoraliQ^, 
appears to me to be little better than a proposal to protect 
cannibalism and human sacrifice. The exiijLence of Ruch 
practices is an interesting fact: one may even bo glad if 
anthropologists have had an opportunity of accurateij recording 
the oironmstanoes In which they ooeiir, bat the most fervid 
votary of sdenoe would hardly propose to encourage or even 
pennit their exercise. 

The only hope for the contmued enstence of these 
nomadic warlike tribes is that they should settle down and 
adopt tixed habitations and a peaceful occupation. To do 
all we c&Q to bring about this result seems to me one of the 
elementary duties of religion as well as of good administration, 
and the fact that the change from a nomadic to an agricul- 
tural life has constantly occurred in Afiica, and is oceuning 
before our eyest is distinctly encouraging. In the neighbour^ 
hood of Nairobi there are Masai who live in villages and 
cultivate plantations. Reserves may sometimes be advisable 
in dealing with very strong native races, or, in the contrary 
case, wheie it is desired to prevent the extinction of a 
vanishing race; but in the ease of races which are neither 
dangerous nor on the point of disappearing, I think that 
the sentunent which wisihes to isolate them and arrest their 
possible improvement is fidse. 

A race is not an entity like an individual ; it is not even 
comparable to a species amuncr animals. In the vast majority 
of oases, it is a hybrid and in a process of slow change. I 
can see no reason why we should attempt to stop this process 
of blending, which is nature's law. The Kikuyu, who are 
one of the most active and Intelligent amoiig the East Aftican 
tnbee, are almost certainly a comparatively recent hybrid 
between the Masai and a Bantu stock, and there is no reason 
why such hybrids should not continue to be formed in 
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fdtaie^ to the great edyaatage of the oountiy. Fusum between 
Emopeans and nogioea is of course out of the qneadon; but 
it is to be regretted that the Arabs hsYO not introduesd more 

of their blood into the country, as the hybrid between them 
and the negro (the Swahili) has many excellent qualities. 
There must be growing up at this moment a considerable 
number of children bom of Indian fathers and African 
mothers^ but, as far as I know, none are yet adult, and there 
are no data for sajing whether the blend is satisfiujtory or 
not. Bat among the Africans themselTes it appears to me 
sound policy to encourage the intermingling of different tribss 
and the formation of a settled and peaceable population. 

Excluding Europeans and Indians, the inhabitants of the 
£a8t Africa Protectorate seem at the present day to fall into 
four principal classes — 

(1) The Arabs snd the hybrid raoe which they have 
fonned with Africans* and which is known as Swahili or 
ooast-folk. 

(2) Tribes who, for want of a hotter name, niubt bo called 
Hamitic, including the Somali s, tlie Gal las, the Rendile, 
and the Borans. The aristocracy in Uganda were probably 
dsriyed from an allied racs^ 

(3) The Bantu • speaking population, comprising the 
Wanyika, the Wakamba^ the inhabitants of Kikuyu, of the 
slopes of Mount Kenya, and of North Sayirondo, as well 
sl& tribes in the neighbourhood of Mount Elgon. Linguistically 
the Swahilis belong to this division. 

(4) The Nilotic races, comprising the Masai, the Nandi, 
the Lumbwa, the Suk, the Turkana, and the Ja-luo, or 
southern Kavirondo. 

Perhaps one should add as a fifth class the hunting tribes 
known as Anderobo, Wanderobo, Dorobo or Torobo, found on 
the Mau and Settima and in the Rift Valley. Perhaps, too, 
these may have affinities with tho somewhat siuular tribes 
in Tanaland known as Wasania and Waboni. They all agree 
in living by hunting and in standing in some vague servile 
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or dependent relation to a superior tribe, the Masai or Somali. 
Also they are flometini68» but by no means always, of dwarfish 
stature, and they may be allied to the pygmies of the Congo 
forest, and represent a hybrid between early unknown invaders 

and an aboriginal dwarf race. But at the present day even 
the Wandorobo do not represent one physical type, and it 
seems doubtful if they have one distinct language. The 
absence of suoh a language, however, would by no means 
be an aigument against their relationship with the pygmies, 
as these latter also are said to have no language of their 
own, but to qpeak corrupt forms of the surrounding dialects. 

Except for the coast districts, we haye really no materialB 
for Llio history of East Africa, and even there the record is 
brief, and extends back for only a few hundred years. It 
is pretty dear, however, tliat the present population, as in 
most other countries, is the result of a series of iuTadons, 
whose general direction has been, also as in other countries* 
from north to south. This is obvious in the case of the 
Arabs, and almost equally certsin for the Gallas and 
Somalis. Also the Wanyika, who now inhabit the immediate 
hinterland of the coast from Melindi to Mombasa and Vanga, 
have a tradition that they came from the country behind 
Port Dumford. On the other hand, we hear that at the end 
of the sixteenth century the Zimbas came up from the country 
south of the Zambesi, and reached at least as far north as 
Mombasa. Professor Qregory thinks that the Wakamba may 
have come from the south, as there is a district called Ukamba 
to the east of Lake Taiig;uiyika. 

In the case of the Masai and allied tribes, although we 
have no historical record, the evidence of Lmguage and customs 
connects them decisively with the tribes on the Nile, such as 
the Dinka, Bsri, and Latuka ; and their present distribution in 
the Ptotectorate is quite intelligible as the result of a south- 
easterly migration from the Nile bamn. The Lumbwa tribe 
appear to have moved southwards from the higher plateaus 
to their present home within the memory of their traditions. 
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There remains the Bantu element. This term, as U 
well known, is applied to speech* not physical characters, and 
denotes (ho speakois of that groat family of AMcan languages 
which dommatos tho oontinant south of a line drawn roughly 
from the Oameroons along tho UeUo to the north end of 
Lake Albert. It is a most remarkahle fact that, whereas the 
languages spoken north of this lino are very diverse and 
belong to many different families, there is south of it, if we 
exclude the tongues of the Hottentots and Bushmen, but one 
linguistic family. On the eastern side the southern incur- 
sions of Somalia and Masai have pushed the limits of the 
exohuiTe Bantu region a little fiurther to the south, but it 
remdns the dominant form of speech as far north ss the 
Tana River. Ono of tho most inturesting points in ita distri- 
bution, however, is that, according to Sir H. Johnston, the 
most archaic forms of the language are spoken about Mount 
Elgon, which certainly suggests a wide-spreading waye of 
southward inTssion from this quarter. Bat such speculation 
is the merest guess-work. After making allowance for the 
Hamittc and Nilotio migrations, which we csn more or less 
trace, the distribution of the remaining population must still 
be comparatively recent compared with tlio career of the 
human race in Africa^ and of the older tights and unions 
we have no hint or vestige left. It is certain from Greek 
and i^iyptian sources that bng before our era there were 
pygmies in the equatorial regbns; but it does not foUow that 
they were the only or the original inhabitsnts, neither does 
there seem to be any certain evidence as to whether their 
peculiarities are primitive or due to degradation. 

As a mere attempt to present hypotheses in a united and 
coherent form, the follovrixig epitome of native history in 
East Africa may be given. All that osn be said for it is 
that it is one explanation of ezisdng conditions, and that it 
does not conflict with any data at present knowa On the 
other hand, it may easily be upset by the discovery of new 
facts or may remain for ever undemun^truble. 
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East Africa was inhabited (it is dangerous to say oxigiiudly, 
and useless to give even approximate dates) by tribes in * low 
state of oiirilisation, who have left no tztaee of disti&etiive arte 
or cuatomB. They may have been oonneoted with the pygmieSk 
but there is no proof of it, nor, if they were, of what was the 
other factor in the hybrid. Over them came a great wave of 
Bantu speech (accompanied, no doubt, by an infusion of new 
blood), which spread to the south of the continent, and perhaps 
ofiginated somewhere to the north of Lake Victoria. The 
Bentu area thus oieated was invaded by Hamitio raoes or 
hybrids of Hamites with negroes. The Hamites remained at 
first in the north, but formed in the west, in the region of the 
Sobat, a mixed race of negro and Hamite blood, now repre- 
sented on the Nile by the Dinka, Bari, and Latuka. This 
race had a tendency to south-easterly migrations, it pro- 
bably began by advancing to Karamojo and the Uasin Gishu 
plateau, whenee the bolder elements (the Masai) detaohed 
themselves as oonqueiing hordes, perhaps only a few oentulies 
sgo, and made themselves masters of the whole oountry be> 
tween the Man, the Tana, and the sea, and at least as far 
south as Kilima-Njaro. They were too rapacious to found 
any sort of empire, but they profoundly influenced the Bantu 
races, such as the people of Kikuyu, Ukamba^and Taveta, and 
in fact all except those quite near the coast The Suk, 
Turkana, Ksndi, are allied stoeks. More distantly but 
still definitely allied, both physically and linguistically, are 
the tribes on the Nile near Lake Albert, sneh as the Acholi, 
who may perhaps have some AVcst African elements in 
their composition, and who spread as far east as South 
Kavii'ondo. 

The kingdom of Uganda was also invaded from the north 
at an unknown date by a tribe known as Bahima. As these 
invaders imported a certain amount of civilisation and politieal 
organisation, and as they appear to have been clothed, it is 

probable that they were not part of the Nilotic group men- 
tioned above, but Gallas or some kmdrod tribe from the north- 
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east. The fact that there is now no trace of them in the 
regions through which they passed, on this hypothesis, in order 
to reach Uganda, suggests that they mored aouth-weit before 
the Nilotio tiibes moved south-eaBt 

The Masai-Baottt ooimtiies to the eaet were invaded m 
liistorie times from the north hy the Gallas and SomaUs. 
The Galkis somewhat checked the Masai, but were themselves 
dispersed by the Somalis. They have had little influence in 
the better-known parts of the Protectorate, but are probably an 
important factor in the central northern (^tricts. 

The whole of the ooast has been sulgeeted to a strong, 
eontinaous Arab influenoe, which formed the SwahiU breed 
bat did not penetrate inland. 
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THB KATIVBS OF BAST AFBIOA 
SWAHIUB, SOKALIS, AKD BAMTU-SPSAKINQ TBIBIB 

In a previous chapter on thu Coast Lands I have spoken of the 
Axabs and the part they have played in £a8t Africa, and no 
more need be said here about the pure breeds. One of the 
moet Importent feoton, however, in Eiet Afrios is the mixed 
breed known as Swahilis^ or Coest-men (from Sewehil, the 
plural of the Arabio Sahil, shore), who inhabit the ooast of 
the mainland as well as Zanzibar, rcmba, and the Comoro 
Islands. As a matter of fact, there are few pure Arabs now 
on the mainland, and the name has eome to denote a caste 
rather than a race, and is used by ereiy one who has any 
share of Arab blood. The Swahili is as a rule quite black, 
and, though a oharaeteristic physiognomy is not wanting, 
differs from the up^oountiy native ohiefly in eivilisation and 
intelligence, 

The special profession of the Swahills in the past was 
that of caravan porter. Until the construction of the Uganda 
Railway, the interior oould be approached, whether for slave- 
trading or other purposes, only by caravans, ohm numbering 
many hundred men; and, as animal transport was practically 
non-existent, everythiDg had to be carried on men's heads^ or, 
if they preferred it, on their backs. It is perhaps character- 
istic of the African to regard the head as prin^iirily an organ 
for bearing burdens, and not for exercising the nobler func- 
tions with which Europeans associate it. But, though the 
African headpiece is put to menial uses» it must be confessed 
that it performs them surprisingly well The Swahili porter 
wraps round his head a red blanket until it forms a sort of 

IM 
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pad or solid turbaD, and then puts lightly on it a box or other 
load weighing 60 pounds, and often muoh mofOj and carries 
it with unoomplaining ease for four or fiye hours. Similarly 
the Swahili women perform astonishing feats of balanee» if 

not of strength. You may often seo one take an ordinary 
European bottle, almost throw it on her head, and walk off 
as if it were in the most natural and safest position in the 
world. The career of porter has, howeTer, its prizes, which 
rise iar above (the simple trade of fetching and carrying, and 
eolminate in the proud office of headman, or neopara^^ who in 
a large caravan requires all the talent of a general and an 
explorer. 

But the construction of the Uganda Kailway has ruined 
the porter's trade, for, though largo caravans still are necessary 
up country, they hardly ever start from the coasts and of 
reoemt years several thousand Swahilis have consequently 
been out of work. They have little inclination for agrieul* 
ture or cultivation of any kind, though it may be hoped that 
they will take lo it eventually, but have a fair aptitude for 
the smaller forms of trade and make excellent domestic ser- 
Tants. They are also passable as boatboys, sailors, policemen* 
and soldiers; but their honesty is rarely above suspicion, and 
thflj certainly are not first-rate militazy material They are, 
nevertheless, a race of vigour, and, I doubt not, with a future, 
though, as they are the result of a continued mingling of 
xVrab blood with native elements, and pure Arabs are likely 
now to visit East Africa in decreasing numbers, it is hard to 
say whut changes the type may undergo. They have some 
records of their past history and an Arab pride in genealogy. 
The Swahilis of Mombasa divide themselves into ten tribes, 
according to the towns from which they axe supposed to have 
come: Mombasa (or Mvita), Mtwapa (or MtwafiX Eilifi, Fate, 
Shaka, Faza, Akatwa (or Somali), Ghinya (or Bajun), Jimda 
(or Jomvu), Kilindini, Tangana, and Changamwe. 

1 No derivation is forthcoming for this word. An «dll«at«d native OHM told 
ne bo tbonght tho true foim waa '* nmyaporB." 
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The cbief daim, however, of the Swahili to atfeentkm is 
the Swahili langaage, whioh may be deaeribed as a ooamo* 
politan form of Bantu. As the Bantu hmguages seem pre- 
eminoDt among African tongues for their powers of expansion 

aud conquest, so is Swahili pre-eminent among its Bantu 
brethren, and considering the area over which it is spoken, 
or at least in which it is useful, it may claim to be one of the 
great languages of the world. It is the chief means of oom- 
munioation in both British and Gennan iSast Afriea, «ttd from 
Natal to Aden and from Mombssa to the Ckmgo some one 
can nearly always be found who untestands it. It thxiTss 
on the Co^ist at the expense of Arabic, and except the older 
men, wiio have themselves come from Arabia, very few persons 
speak Arabic except for the pride of being able to say they 
can do so. Even the late Sultan of Zanzibar habitually spoke 
Swahili in private life. Gompaied with kindred languages^ 
the pronunciation is ample and easy, as it avoids the ^Uffieult 
sounds both of Arabic and tfther Bantu languages. The accent 
is almost invariably on the penultimate, the form of the 
words clear and well-defined, and a foreigner's efforts are easily 
understood. This comparative simphcity is partly the cause 
and partly the result of the cosmopolitan character o£ Swahili, 
but how real the practical adTsntsge is will be appreciated by 
any one who tries to hold a conTeraation fint with Swahilis 
and then with the inhabitants of Uganda. The language of 
the latter is allied to Swahili, and grammatically much the same; 
but it iias ii varying accent, and Llie words are so run to- 
gether and the vowels so constantly elided, that even familiar 
words are often difficult to recognise.^ The ^sult i& that a 
stranger has extreme difficulQr in understanding or making 
himself understood. 

Most readers are probably aware that the chief principle 
whioh guides the formation of Bantu language is that words 
are divided into categories distinguished by certain prefixes, 
and that word^ which are related grammatically are marked with. 
1 PUkiQgtOD, ** Handbook of Laianclai" p. 91. 
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the lame pnfix. For msta&oe: wipsungu wik*k hmm 

« $ 6 7 8 9 M 

ift-Bmnnift nd-aTuli iiii-knbw» mi-iuM^ ^-tu Ti^kubwa n-nm 

14 11 12 n 2 3 1 

DA ki-lemba ki-kubwa ki-moja, means : Those four EuropoMi 

4 7 6 5 10 *» <? 14 T! 12 U 

bought four big umbrellas, four big knives, and <>xw I ng turban.* 
It will be seen here that the words which agree together 
gnmmatically begin with the name prefix, end, ao to ipiik, 
Imt (be iame label or tiebet. W€^ m^mtm bnmaa beiogi; 
iN»tfeMorniiiibir cijee t a (mdniKng umbfellM); irbUe alnge 
4m of words ^Boo^ng hMnielo things begin wHh iW ia the 
singular and vi in the plLiTdi. Thus, in ihf: ri^iove oxatnpUn 
one knife would be kimt him.r/ja, and four turbans ri/rmU^ 
fiRML 01 course, the concord ia Dot always aa obrioua at Jtt 
the wde dted^M Ibo itkniilj «l $km pnfisif or liokoti la 
not ahMinte^ bt th» prindfie imiIiii the mm. Tbo bih 
panarfipdiiliaaharilHiiiiIl nt iwa to got bold of tboeaaan- 
tial part of a word. One ia famfliar with the idea that the 
ttid of a word can cbanst. inn "h-ic fyyn,vA hr/py/^ hf/nvm ull 
mean good * ; hui it jeema mors perpiezing when the U^giit- 
m% fhiiy> and tbo oltflBBacnva w mmd* fA aoeb difbrini 




"good»* wbflEoaa Ao oobbmb. por^ mm^ tti uiunoafilfiif 
fiUtrly. the [ mmi ii pmoeBB, ^y, M MHHUO tbo formo 

Mff^. fAtiTi^jW. w^i^'i. -Ziuiij'' in?! rtfiflPA, 

And TigKoaa kagnaft^ Ml wteprorf 5ar mmfi0f 4t4ic«men(A mid 
lenaB inowiigBo: b«t «ho au^ Mtiope denbt ii too frool 
A ia ana pot <m itt i— luraw ai :n» jnoiv modom do 
vdopaMW^ obiab ao iBORrLf ino aniMiofMf7 indii^iMO, oM 
nuka eoi womiez, ja ine* n -ia^^ j^inniab afMl 
TiirkiEii wnien. wtin *r~ T-niiiir ■'"j^s^.^an ->*-♦, mi*\ 
Frendi oufviia in :h«c xma 'Mo^yoL wiMiiwsr '.<^ ian^n^i^^ ii« 
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ike same prefix. For mstance: wa-zunga wa-le warirne 

« e • 7 8 • 10 

wa-fiminua mi^avoU iiii*kabwa mi-nii^ Ti-su vi*kaliwft vi«iUM 

14 11 12 IS 2 3 1 

na ki-iemba ki*kubwa ki-moja» means : Those four Euzopeans 

4 7 8 5 10 fl 8 14 IS 12 n 

bought four big umbrellas, four big kniYes, and one big turban.' 
It will be seen here that the words which agree together 
grammatioaliy begin with the same prefix, and» so to speak, 
bear the same label or tioket Wa indicates human beings; 
mi, trees or similar objects (inohiding umbrellas) ; while a laige 
elass of words denoting inanimale things begin with H in the 
singular and vi in ill© plural. Thus, iu the above example, 
one knife would be kisif himoja, and four turbans vilcmba 
Tinne. Of course, the concord is not always as obvious as in 
the words cited, as the identity of the prefixes or tickots is 
not absolute, bat the principle remsins the same. The be- 
ginner finds it rather difficult at first to get hold of the essen- 
tial part of a word. One is familiar with the idea that the 
end of a word can change, and that homu^ bona, honum aU 
■mean " good " ; but it seems moro perplexing when the begin- 
ning changes, and the alternatives are words of such diti'erent 
appearance as mwrna, mma, chtmot njema, and wma — all mean- 
ing "good," whereas the common part, mna, is unmeaning 
Similarly, the possessiye pronoun, my, can assume the forms 
icangu, ehangu, yangu, gangu, and la$iffu. 

When spoken or written with accuracy, Swahili is a terse 
and vigorous language, well adapted for simple stalemouts and 
business transactions ; but one may perhaps doubt if too great 
a strain is not put on its resources in its more modem de- 
Tslopments, which are mostly due to missionary influence, and 
make one wonder, as one does in the case of Finnish and 
Turkish writers, who try to render Qerman philosophy and 
French noTck in their own tongues, whether the language is 
not being used for higher purposes than it was intended to 

* The comqKWMUag irordft In Sn^iih and SmUUara naiM witii thaauM 
oimeral. 
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serve. On the other hand, nothing can be more absurd than 
the idea of many ignorant Europeans* that missionary Swahili 
is too eoRect and artifioiaL It is true that there is a gram- 
marleas jsigKm, spoken by i^^ooimtry natiTes and Europeans, 
whidh is nndeiBtood by Svahilis just as we can understand 
pidgeon English; but the jargon is not used by Swahilis 
among themselves, nor will it go very far, uven in simple 
business traDsaclions. 

1 would, however, enter a protest against the use of Swa* 
hili grammatical forms in EngUsh ; for instance, Kiswahili, as 
the name of the language. If I rightly understand the matter 
(and I hare no olaim to be an authority on Swahili) Eiswa- 

means, the Swahili style or language, or in the Swahili 
style or langimi^'e. It is closely analogous to such a phrase as 
"po russki (in the Russian style) in Russian. Now, it is yiar- 
fectly natural to say in Russian, " govorit po rusaki " j but it 
would be perfectly absurd to say in Er^lish, ** speak po rosBki»" 
instead of "speak Busaian"; and it seems to me almost 
equally unreasonable to say, "speak KiswahilL" Similarly, I 
thmk one should be as sparing as possible in the use of the 
Swahili prefixes — U to denote a country, and Wa to denote a 
tribe. Such words as Uganda, IJkaraba, Wakamba cannot 
now be rejected; but I should avoid forms like Wanandi, 
Wamaaai, Waswahili, and forms in M to denote the singular 
of the same words. To talk of an Mswahili^ (su^*) ^d the 
Waswahili (plural), as many people do, is to import Swahili 
grammar into English, and as inappropriate as to speak of 
Italiano and Italiani, instead of Italian and Italians. 

Besida^i the modern missionary liti rature, Swahili has pro- 
duced a certain number of compositions whiten under Arab 
influence, but does not seem likely to develop in this direction. 

1 The accepted orthograpbj of bwahili in the Koman character oses ^ to re- 
present a sylUlilab Thii Mams to mft a mistake. One would suppose mtu," man, 
to be a moDos^lalile. Am a matter of faot it is not oolya dia^lUble, bnt the 

accent is on the first syllable, as if it were *' fimta." It is trxic that the u is not 
the usual vowel represented by this sign (that is. English u in full), but a tort ot 
Tocaiio nasal, analogous to the vocalic r of some langaagea. 
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The Arabic alphabet is still sometimes used to write the language', 
for which purpose it is extremtly ill adapted. It is perhaps 
fortunate tbAt the habit of using not only Arabic letters but the 
Arabic language for official and legal documents prevailed^ as 
otlierwue Swfthili ivoitld piobaibly havo beoome as orerbfor- 
dened with Arabio words as Turkish. As it is» a Teiy just 
mean has been preserFed, somewhat analogous to the use 
of Latin word.s in English. Slightly modified Arabic words 
are used where there is no native expression handy, but 
they have not driven out the original vocabulary. Most 
Swahili oompositiaiis are handed down orally, and not in 
writiiig. They oonsbt chiefly of tales snd poetry, a selee- 
tion of which has been published by the Rev. E. Steere.^ 
There are also a certain number of dironicles oanrying back 
the history of the Coast towns for several centuries; but 
they are, in most cases at any rate, written in Arabia 
The tales seem mainly borrowed from the " Arabian Nights," 
or similar sources, though local colouring is introduced. 
The poetiy oonsists mostly of either songs for dances, or 
Moslem religious Terses, oalled UtenzL Steere mentioosi as 
examples of these latter, an account of a contest between 
Mohammed and Moses, and a poetical paraphrase of the story 
of Job. As is common in Oriental languages, Swahili poetry 
avoids the speech of everyday life, and uses an artificial 
dialect which is hardly understood by ordinary people. An 
extreme esse is the Kinyume, an entirely unnatural and in- 
vented language, formed by taking ordinary words and putting 
the last syllable first, as^ for instance, mbengo, zimbu, ndapu, 
pentaku, pisiku instead of ngombe, mbuzi, punda,ntakupa» and 
aikupl* 

Like most Innguagos which have little literary cultivation, 
Swahili is broken up into many different dialects, every town, 
and sometimea even the quarters of a town, having special 

* " SwnhiH Tales," 2ml cil., 1889 (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). 
" It will be noticed that mi> and nd are treated a» single fcouuds. " Fonda " 
beoomM " ndapa," not " dapna." 
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peooluffitifli. On tlie ootat th« dialect of Lunu is geosnkllj 

considered the best by natiyes, but it is not that used bj the 
missionaries, and hence not that generally learnt by Euro- 
peans. The variety in common use is the dialect of Zaimbar» 
to which most text-books refer. 

Afit«r the Arabs and the mixed breed of Swahilis* we must 
oonaider the Hemitio raoes^ the Galhui and Somalia^ These 

one another, and, acooiding to tradition, 
both eroBsed from Arabia into Korth-East Africa, and moved 
southwards, the Gallas tirst subjugating the naLives, anfl the 
Souialis subsequently crushing the power of the Gallas. In 
the time of the Portuguese, the Galla appear to have been the 
dominant race from Abysdnia to the sphere of Arab influence, 
and Swahili tradition relates that at tiie end of the sixteenth 
century they attaoked and slew the Sultan of Umba^ the 
present sonthem border of British East Afriea. Mr. Hollis^ 
thinks that the sultan was killed by the Zimbas ; but, even if 
this can be proved, the fact that native tradition ascribes the 
disaster to the Gallas shows that their power must have 
reached far to the south. 

In the middle of the last oentury they were still oon- 
sidered the principal race on the East Cosst. Kn^f (i3$8) 
went out as *'a missionary to the Galla," and ccnyeotured 
that their total number amounted to between six and eight 
miUions. This way probably even then an exaggerated 
estimate, but to-day there are only a few hundreds of 
them in the accessible parts of our Protectorate, though no 
certain statement can be made about the northern interior. 
They could not withstand the Somali invasion, and were 
simultaneously attacked by the Abyssinians, who are said to 
still conrider all (Dallas as their slaTe& Their power on the 
Coast was finally destroyed in 1872, when the Chief of Kau, 
on the Ozi, with whom they were at war, combined with the 
Somalis, and inflicted on them a crushing defeat. At the 
present time they appear to be of no importance for the 
> Notw OB the " Hirtoi7 of Vamtw," p. aSt. 
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political and economic life in the Protectorate, and are found 
ehiflfly In small soattmd oommunitiefi in Tanaland. They 
hm no oantral gownmont^ and» thoi^h tho tradition of the 
kingly dignity aurme^ no one is rioh enough to defrsy the 
expenses of the ooronation feast and aocompanying ceremonies. 
They have considerable pride iii their origin and past, and 
relate a story to the effect that they once possessed a sacred 
book, like the Bible or Koran. The precious volume was, 
however, eaten by a oow, and whenoTer a oow is killed they 
era said to look in the stomaeh to see if a copy is not therOb 
The name Galla is oommonly lestrioted to the trihes of this 
race in Tanaland, hot the Rendile and Bonns of the northern 
interior appear to belong to the same stock. 

Far more important are the Somali tribes, who stretch 
from the Rod Sea across the Juba to the interior of Tanaland. 
According to their tradition, their ancestor, Sherif Ishak, 
crossed to Africa from Arabia about five hundred yean ago. 
The Somalia helovr the Juba River lepiesent the southernmost 
extension of the movement ; and though they keep up rela- 
tions with the other tribes in the north, they are in many 
ways separate from them. Whatever overtures wore made Lo 
them by the Mad Mullah during the recent war met with no 
practical result, and they were by no means anxious that 
he should come southwards. 

The chief tribal divisions in Jubaland are the Hertia and 
Ogadens. The fonner dwell near the Coast and at Eismayu. 
They are more or less settled, and, finding it disadvantageous 
to be on bad terms with Europeans, are loyal to the Govern- 
ment. The 0*j:aden are wilder and more nomadic. They 
have given considerable trouble, and it would even now not be 
safe to depend on them, though their excesses in the past 
were probably due more to motives of private revenge and a 
hereditary habit of fighting intruders, Aiabe and others, when- 
ever they dm, than to any deliberate polidcal movement 
which can properly be called rebellion, They are divided 
into several tribes, of which the best known are Kir Mohammed, 
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Mohammed Suboir, Abud Wak, and Olihan or AuliliBii. They 
had until lately a sultan, but he appeared to ezerdae little 
authority outaide hie own tribe. Li the ttonbles of 1 900-1 
he was taken prisoner, but escaped, after whieh he was not 

recognised by the British authorities, and, owing to family 
feuds, could not exact, obedience from his own people. He 
wrote a curious letter after escaping from prison to the 
authorities of Kismayu, saying he had foimd a change of 
air absolutely necessaxy for his health. " By-the-bye," he 
eoneluded, "I left a wife and a Koran behind. Don't 
trouble to return them." 

The Somalia of Tanaland are generally known as Biskayas. 
Their regular residence appears to be inland, and il ii^ only on 
raiding expediiions, which have iioen stopped of late yeare, 
that they reach the banks of the Tana or the shores of the 
Lamu Archipelago. They are goyemed by a chief or sultan, 
called Hasan Burjan, who appears to be a man of great autho- 
rity. It is a common native story, that when mesaengen went 
to him for any negotiation he would warn them that he could 
make his subjects do whatever he ordered, and as a proof 
would bid some one lick the dust of his sandals, which was 
done unhesitatingly. 

We have had on seyeral occasions considerable trouble 
with the OgadeUf and have rarely been succeasfiil in inflicting 
punishment^ but it may be hoped that an era of peace has 
now commenced. At the end of 1900 aome (tf their ohiefii 
surprised Mr. Jenner, the Sub-Oommissioner of Jubaland, 
when he was LravoUing, and murdered liim. The murder was 
probably duo to personal motives, and I think it would 
have been better to have treated it as a crime, rather than as 
an act of political revolt. The latter course was, however, 
adopted ; war was decUured against the Ogaden, and a costly 
expedition was despatched. It gained no success proportioiiate 
to its shse and expense, for it was unable to capture or force a 
battle on iha light-fooled nomads, who vanished before it in 
a scrubby wilderness^ well known to them, though pathless to 
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ttxaogm^ while it was, on the other hand, exposed to sudden 
attaolcfi from fimatiesl desperadoes. 

A small expedition of about 200 irregulars, conducted in 
the south by Mr. Rogers, Sub-Commissioner of Lamu, and 
now Begent ol Zanzibar, met with much greater success, and 
demonstrated the greater efficiency as well as the much 
greater ohe^ness of (his method of warfare. After about 
;^ 1 40,000 had been spent in about six months, it was deoidad 
that for financial considerations the campaign coold not be 
continued on such a scale, and active operations were replaced 
by a blockade to be continued until a fine of 5000 catlle 
should be paid. This measure, which would have been the 
cheapest and easiest to enforce in the beginning, proved 
snccessful, and the whole amount was paid up in about a 
year. An even more important result was that the Somalia 
were impressed with the idea that it lay within the power of 
the Government to stop their trade and depriye them of the 
luxuries whicli Lhey value, such as cloth aiui cotYee. 

The future of the SoTnali race is to my mind one of the 
most interesting and diihcult of the problems presented by 
East Africa. For the present, I advise that we leave them 
alone, or at least avoid as far as possible the task of attacking 
them in their own tenitoiy. They are naturally isolated, and, if 
our officers will only avoid getting killed, can do little harm 
by quarrelling with one another in Jubaland. Our real task 
at present is rather to see that they do not encroach to the 
south, and to prevent them from raiding the Tana River and 
the Lamu Archipelago. But we can hardly avoid in the future 
the ^rther task of making a permanent settlement in Juba- 
land, and the delimitation of the Abyssinian frontier may 
perhaps precipitate that settlement. 

It is certainly to be desired that we should utilise the 
Souialis. There can be no doubi that they are the most in- 
telligent race in the Protectorate, though it may be urged 
with some justice that they are also proud, treacherous, 
fanatical, and vindictive. Too much stress, I think, is often 
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laid on these bad qualities, and it is certain that the average 
Englishman haa little ajnnpathy for the SomalL He toleratea 
a blaek man who admits bis inferiority, and even thoee who 
show a good fight and give in; but be oannot tolerate dark 
ooloor oombined with an intelligenoe in any way equal to hia 
own. This is the secret of the almost universal dislike uf tho 
Babu, and it reap|;car8 in the unpopularity of the Somali 
among Ei^t African officials. The Somali are not willing to 
agree to the simple plan of haring a fair fight and then 
shaking hands wlisn defeated, but constantly indicate that 
they think themselves our equals or superiors* and not un» 
fipequently prove it. Whenever it is worth our while to 
occupy Jubaland, and let them see a few hundred white men 
instead of half-a-dozen officials, which is literally all that they 
know of us at present, I anticipate that we shall not have 
much difficulty in getting on with them. The attractions of 
civilisation are so great for them, and our superiority in this 
leapeot so incontestable, that there can hardly be any doubt as 
to the result. What will happen in the wider limits of 
Somaliland, north of the Juba, it is hard to predict, but the 
area to the south is sufficiently small to offer an easy field for 
the extension of European influence when it is commercially 
and financially worth while. But meanwhile I think we had 
better let the Somalia alone, and avoid these conflicts between 
a lion and a swaUow. 

The BantU'Speaking tribes of the Protectorate (besides the 
SwahBis) are the Wanyika, or inhabitants of the jungle, behind 
the Coast lino ; the Wapokomo, on the Tana ; the people of 
the Teita Hills and Taveta ; the Wakumba, whose centre is 
about Macbakos and the Nzaui peak, but who appear to 
extend from the Sabaki Kiver to the district of Meru on the 
east of Kenya; the Kikuyu or Akikuyu, inhabiting the Kikuyu 
country and the slopes of Kenya ; and the Bantu Kaviiondo, on 
the ncoth-westem shores of Lake VicUMriai with whom should 
perhaps be classed the little-known tribes of Kisii or Kossovo. 

It does not seem necessary to assume that there is any 
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TMiud 18 oppoied to linguiBtio unity among thow peoplos. 
At anj rate ih» burden of proof Um with tlioBo who make the 
assertion. It would appear that the Zuhu and other warlike 

tribes of South Africa are very different fifom the Wakamha 
and Wanyika ; and unless the unity of physical typo can be 
prOYed, I should be inclined to think that the stock, or the 
many mixed atooks, who have produced the natLves of East 
Afrioa have merely adopted a Bantu language. 

The Wanyika are found all along the Coasts and the 
Wapokomo probably belong to Uie same stoek ; but from living 
on the banks of the river, and largely depending on it for 
their livelihood, they have becouie expert boatmen, and 
adopted various new customs. According to their own tradi- 
tions, the Wanyika represent a southern migration, and came 
originally from Dig^i and Kirau in Shungwaya, the country 
behind Port Dumford, One of their tribea» the Wasegejn, 
daim to be descended from the Somalia. The principal seoo 
tions are the Wa^ama, the Waduruma, the Wad^o, and the 
Wase^eju, but there are many others, and every tribe is 
divided into clans, and every clan into families. Being so 
near the coast, they have naturally received in some cases a 
tincture of Arab influence, either directly or through the 
Swahilis, and it is perhaps due to this that they seem to have 
had occasionally chiefr who became small sultans ; but thnr 
original customs, like those of most East African tribes, show 
no trace of political organisation, though we often find Kayas, 
or meeting- pi aces, where the elders assemble and discuss 
matters of general interest. Like most East African tribes 
also they migrate readily, and in the severe droughts to wliich 
the Nyika is subject from time to time, they genenlly move 
to the banks of the Sabaki or some other river, 

I once visited a Wanyika village, probably of the Waduruma* 
two or three miles from Samburu station. Had we not been 
taken rliitlier by guides we should never have diiicovercd it, 
for it was surrounded by a vegetable wall formed of trees, 
entwined with creepers, which made it look merely like a 
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thicker part of the jungle. This careful concealment, and the 
obvious timidity of the populatiini, all told of the old akve- 
raiding days. The women ran away and hid, and could not 
be induced to speak to Europeaoa. All the Wanyika ave 
agriculturists, and Hto chiefly by cultivating maize. Their 
languages seem to be closely related to one another, and to 
Swahili, and to differ chiefly in pronunciation. Though one 
must be thankful for scientilic reasons to the missionaries who 
have registered these dialects and preserved them in transla- 
tions of the Bible, one cannot help thinking that for practioal 
purposes it would be better to extend the knowledge of 
Swahili than to perpetuate somewhat small differences. 

The Wakamba are one of the largest and luubt iuiportanl 
tribes of East Africa, and inhabit the basin of the Athi River 
for some distance on each side. They are found as far east 
as the neighbourhood of RabaL According to one theory, they 
came to their present tenitozy from the south. They have 
been influenced by the Hasai, though not so stnmgly as the 
Kikuyu. Their oountry is divided into three districts : Kikum* 
buliyu in the south, being the sparsely populated jungle, with 
oecayioual hills, about Makindu, Kibwezi, Masuugiileni, &c. ; 
the Ulu Hills and Machakos in the centre ; and Kitui to the 
north, both the latter districts being fairly populous. It is 
said that within the memory of man the Masai oeoupied much 
of the land about Hachako8» but were driven out by the 
Wakamba after a soTere struggle. In most parts of TTlu and 
Kikambuliyu the villages are still built on the hiUs, and the 
plains left uncultivated, owint; to the fear of Masai raids, whicli 
were a very real danger until a few years ago. The Wakamba 
do not now appear to be a warlike race, though the inhabitants 
of Mumoni and some parts of Kitui are said to be more 
eneigetie than the other sections. As a tribe they seem 
inferior both in vigour and intelligenoe to the Kikuyu people* 
and drunkenness is tembly prevalent among the older men. 
They have no political system and no considerable chiefs, at 
least in the better-known parts of the country. The villages 
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are mostly small, and fouxuiod on the polygamous family 
system. If the sons become rich enough during their father's 
life to be independent — tbat ia, if they have acquired sufficient 
oatUe, viy es, and diildren to start a yillagie of their own — ^they 
usnaliy leave the parental Tillage and build another elsewhere. 
Soci:il life is based on the proprietary family system, young 
males and all females being regarded as the absolute property 
of the head of the family as much as cattle are. 

Although they are not at ail unkind to their wives and 
ohildren, family and sexual relations seem devoid of all toueh 
of sentimentality. Wives are tihe reoognised sign of wealth, 
and girb are regarded simply as calves wbioh can be sold for 
a certain prica Most bad customs have a good side, and this 
view of the dosliiiy of daugliLors proveuls infuiilicido and the 
exposure of female infants which is so common among un- 
civiliBed races ; but it may be doubted if the Wakamba see any 
differenoe between selling their daughters in marriage and 
selling them as slavea It is oharaoteristio that the legal 
owner of a woman Is regarded as the owner and &ther of her 
ohildren, whoever the real progenitor may be. The Wakamba 
have no respect for maidens, and regard a pregnant girl as 
the most clii^dble spouse, exactly as if she were a cow in calf. 
During the time of the famine a great many Wakamba 
women went to live with the Indian ooolies who were working 
on the railway, then in proosss of oonstmetion. Their object 
was nmply to obtain food, not to gratify an iUioit passion, and 
their male relations offered no objection to the proceeding. 
But when the famine passed and children began Lu be bom of 
these unions, the husbands came to the Indians and said they 
were ready to leave the women, but wanted the children. The 
TnHiAna naturaUy wished to keep the children on the ground 
that they were the fathers, and not the Wakamba. But the 
latter oould not understand this daim, and aigued that the 
owner of a woman was the owner of any ofikpnng she might 
produce, whoever the father in the ordinary sense oi the word 
might be. 
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No detailed information as to their religion is forthcoming, 
but if they possess any system of ideas or practices which can 
be dignified by that name, it is, as is usual in East Afirica, 
obscure and Moretive. The belief in witchenit and the 
detectm powm of the witoh-dootor flouriflhee, and hM» de- 
veloped «n oiguuBfttion for imrpoees of tenoxiim and mooegr- 
makin^. About barreet time the witoh-doctor goes round 
the yfllages, and hears what oomplamte there may he of mis- 
fortunes which have occurred, including deaths, which are 
rarely ascribed to natural causes. Every one knows that he 
will lay the blame on some woman. Those who wish to keep 
aoandal from their door propitiate him, while the jealous or 
reroigefiil secretly suggest tho names of probable eulprits. 
Finally, he mentions a name to tho Waaee or eldezs of the 
-viUaga It is generally that of a woman whose relatiyes hare 
offended or not paid him, or, if he is not swayed by any 
personal motives, some poor creature who has no near relatives. 
Nothing is said to the woman, but she is gradually more and 
more shunned by the others till she peroems her coming 
doom. It is a happy thing that negroes are not sensittve or 
nerFous^ but the position for a European would he terriUe. 
After some time all the people go out of the village, leaying 
her there, till a man comes and spears her from behind, 
pinning her down into the ground. In this position she is 
left still alive until the others come back and beat and stone 
her to death. This custom is called Kinyolla. It is said 
that as many as forty women were killed in this way in the 
neighbourhood of Maohakos within One year. 

The language of the Wakamha resembles Swahili in its 
oonstruotion, and appears to be intelligible to the neighbour- 
ing Kikuyu tribes. Phonetically, it differs from Swahili 
considerably, and the sound of the two languages is unlike, 
owing to the prevalence in Kamba of th, ts, dz, and also of 
the modified Towe]s» o and iL The plural prefix for human 
bmng is a, not tra, and the people really calls themselves 
Akamba, Wakamba being a SwahUi form. There are at least 
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two dialeote recorded in Mrs. Uinde s vocabulary/ the Ulu and 
the Ngenyaw^ spoken in pert of KitnL Few Arebio woids 
ere need. 

Next door to TTkembe on ihe west lies the Kikuyu 

oonntry. The inhabitants, who calls themaelTeB Akikuju, 
speak a Bantu* iMigiiage resembling that of the Wakamba, 
and like it characterised by the plentiful use of th, which 
entirely replaces at least in some dialect& The consonanta 
p tsod/ are also entirely avoided. Ae a phjnodi type» th^ ere 
piobebly hybrids between the Haeei end e Bantu r»oe» but 
their reeemblenoe to the Hesei is largely the result of direet 
imitation. Their warriors regard the Masai Elmoran as the 
ideal of chivalry, and copy their arms, manner of dressing the 
hair. &c. We know that sections of the Masai have a tendency 
to adopt a sedentary life when they become separated from 
the rest of the tribe* and also that the Bantu languages have 
great powers of ezpenslon at the expense of other Ungues* 
In the famine of 1882 Masai settled among the Kikuyu tribes* ' 
and took Kikuyu wives, and in some oases they entered the 
service of Kikuyu chieftains as a sort of mercenaries. The 
geographical position of Kikuyu, as a fertile strip on the 
borders of the plains frequented by the Masai, makes it 
eminAntly probable that horn one eause or another Masai 
would settle from time to time in the distriet where life was 
so mueh eaner, adopt the Bantu language, and introduce 
Masai blood. 

The character of the Kikuyu people is quite in keeping 
with such ;i hypothesis. Like the Bantu tribes generally, they 
are esaentiaily agriculturists and cultivators, but they still have 
a warlike strain in them whioh shows itself in continual 

^ " Vocabularies of the Kamba and Efki^a LiagiiagM of XhI Affloa.** bj BL 

Hinde (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1904). 

' There cau be no doubt on this point, particolarly after the publicaticm 
«f the Kikayu voqabdariei of HMOregor (Soc for Fnunoliiig Ohxiffclaa Know- 
lodgo) and Mm Hinde (both 1904). ProfeMor Qtegwj was mitiiifonBad In 
stating ("OsoatBift Valley, ** p. 35a) that tbo laagnagv is nofe Bufto, and alliod 
to MftBflii 
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robberies, raids, and intertribal quarrels. They have not one 
head, but t]i« ir chiefs are of greater importance than those of 
the other Buitu tribea^ md auoh men es Kinai^ui, near Nairohi, 
and Kftruxi, near Nyexi, are important allies for the QoTemment, 
to whioh they show perfect loyalty, for they can each put 
several hundred men in the field. There are also a multitude 
of smaller chiefs, and, as the country is much split up by 
valleys and ravines, the various clans and sections tend to 
become isolated and hostile to one another. A feeling that 
continuous interbreeding in these small sections mig^t impair 
the qualities of the race has resulted in a curious custom hj 
which, at certain times of year, bodies of warriors go round 
the country and meet with a hospitable reception in all the 
villages, whether friendly or hostile. They stop three days, 
and are introduced to all the women judged capable of child- 
bearing. 

The Kikuyu country is, as ehmhere described, the high» 
£artile, wooded strip extending from Ngongo Bagas northwards 
to Kenya. The number of natives is estimated at from 
200,000 to 300,000.^ It is, at any rate, one of the most 

thickly inhabited j^arts of East Africa, the population being 
specially dense near Mount Kenya. Between that point and 
Nairobi there are several areas which were deserted during 
the famine of 1897, and have not been reocoupied, though the 
soil appears to be rich and likely to repay cultivation. It is 
probable that the inhabitants of the slopes of Mount Eenya» at 
least on the south and east, are Kikuyu or closely alHed tribes. 
They have hitherto been somewhat hostile, and have been 
deliberately left alone until we have better connection by road 
and telegraph with the whole district. Some persons, how- 
ever, who have visited the country and have a sight to speak 
with authority, think that some of the tribes to the south-east* 
particularly the Embo, are of a different stock. They are 
said to fight with stone knobkerries and to speak another 

1 The last official i«pott (** Afrtoa,'* 15, 1904) tbinki it ounot be Ux thon of 
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Ungnaga N6«r the £mbo live the Mbe^ who ace a mixture 
of Akamba and AkOrayn. To the north-eaat of Mnyiso aie 
the Embi who are said not to be trae Akikuyu, and to speak 

a language not easily understood by their neighbours. There 
appear to be about four dialects of the Kikuyu language, but 
they have no names. 

The last diyision of the Bantu races of the Protectorate 
to be noticed are the Bantu Kayironda The distiibution of 
tribes round the eastern shores of Lake Yietoria is not easy 
to explain. The shores of Kavixondo Bay, at the head of 
which is the railway terminus, are inhabited by a race who 
speak a Nilotic language. They are often called simply 
Kavirondo, but it is perhaps well to distinguish them by the 
name of Ja-luo, which they themselyes use. To the south 
is the Bantu tribe often called Kosovo, but appaiently eaUing 
themselyes Aba-Kisii, in whioh Jia is equiyalent to the 
Swahili prefix YTo. To the north of the Japluo» and oceupying 
the yalley of the Nsoia, are the Bantu KaTirondo, and other 
BanLu-speaking tribes are found to the west of Mount Elgon. 
Except in language the Ja-luo and the Bauta Kavirondo are 
much alike, and one is not conscious of any material change 
in the customs and appearance of the people in passing from 
one sphere to the other. There are not yet any data to 
warrant a dogmatic explanation of this dbtribution. The 
Ja-luo are linguistioally allied most closely to the Alura and 
Acholi of the southern Nile, near Lake Albert, and it would 
be natural to suppose that in their south-western migration 
they came to Bantu-speaking lands and were partly assimilated 
linguistically, though influencing the customs of the Bantus 
in the yalley of the Naoia, while to the south, for reasons 
which are obscure, they preseryed thenr language as weU as 
their customs. On the other hand, if it is maintained that 
the country down to the south of Kavirondo Bay was origi- 
nally inhabited by Nilotic tribes, and that the Bantu are the 
intruders, I do not see how the contontiou can be disproved. 
Still, the fact that Bantu laoguages are spoken from Mombatti 

I 
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to tbo Kift Valley, and on both sides of Lake Victoria as well as 
to the north, does lend a primd facie support to the idea that 
there was onoe a continuous stretch of Benta population into 
which * wedge of Nilotic folk has penetrated. 

The Banta Kavirondo are peaceful, induatrioos people, 
whose most remarkable peculiarity, shared with the Ja-luo, 
is that both sexes go stark naked. The married ^vonien some- 
times wear a minute apron, but mature foinales, wlio arc pre- 
sumably matrons, can sometimes be seen (perhaps more 
among the Ja-luo than the Bantus) without a scrap of clothing. 
They have the reputation of being a highly moral and respect* 
able race, but their nudity ia not artistic or pleasing, and is one 
of those Afnoan customs which I would fiun see done away 
with, and tliore is little cloubL that it will be a thing of the 
past in a very few years. Tbis absence of clothing has not, 
however, extingxiished the love of ornament. The Kavirondo 
women load themselves with as many beads and neckUces as 
they can get, and the men have a fimcy for eUborate head- 
diesseBk in which feathevs and sections of hippopotamus teeth, 
ent or filed to the thickness of a knife, play a prominent part. 
These customs do not throw much certain light on the origin 
of the race. It is true that entire oakedness among the men 
is characteristic of the Nilotic tribes but their women are 
carefully dressed. On the other hand, the Bantu negroest 
though they may wear more dothes than the Nilotic, have 
little notion of decency according to our ideas ; and it is said 
that at the court of the King of Uganda women were allowed 
to he naked, although the men were obliged to be completely 
clothed. 

In other ways the Kavirondo people by no meana stand on 
a low level of civilisation, and compare favourably with the 
inhabitants of Kikuyu and Ukamba. Their houses are well 
made and their villages surrounded by a wall of clay or a moaL 
For sanitaiy, or mere probably superstitious, reasons they 
frequently move their villi^es, and in northern Kavirondo it 
is no uncommon thing to find close together the old disused 
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rite, with its wall and moat still intaet, and a new Tillage. 

This custom may be partly due to the fact that the dead are 
buried in their huts, which are not used afterwards. After 
a certain time all the huts become thufl converted into 
cemeteries. 

The Kiflii people are praetieaUy unknown to Europeans, 
but are said to be bnm and warlike, and appear to hold their 
own against the Lumbwaiwith whom they have a ehionie 
feud. The Bantu KaTirondo, however, are peaceful, and 

essentially agriculturists. They grow a good deal of maize, 
sor^hun, and other ^ains, and the amount of cultivated land 
which one sees round their villages is unusually large for 
AMoai Thej are amiable and intelligent, but all the older 
men are terribly given to the use of native intoxicants and 
hemp-smoking. These vices seem to have a worse effect on 
them than on otho* natives, and, in interviewing their ehiefii, I 
have always found that, nearly every one over thirty was a 
decrepit, tremulous old man, incapable of traosacting business. 
The more important chiefs can command the allegiance of a 
large number of people, and make some attempt at policing 
their districts. One of the best known is Mumist who has 
given his name to the large station Mumias^ near the Naoi% 
which is practically the capital of Bantu Kavirondo. On the 
whole, they would be one of the most promising populations 
of the Protectorate, if it were not for their aforesidd vices. 

Their language is divided into a number of dialects, such 
as Luwanga, Lurimi, and Lunyara, vocabularies of which are 
given by Sir H. Johnstoa^ They are sidd to be more archaic 
than the eastern Bantu languages, and to be connected with 
those spoken in Uganda and UnyoRh Bemarkable in them 
is the frequent use of wluoh is eschewed by the Eastern 
languages. Tgizii (the language of the Kiiiii) would appear 
from these vocabularies to have some resemblance to the 
Kikuyu tongue. 

1 «*Tbe TTgaada Aroteolonte»" p. 890 ft 
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THB KATIVXS OF IA8I AVBIOA 

MASH, KAHDI, SIO. 

The signiHcanco of the name Nilotic as applied to certidD 
tribes in the East Africa Protectorate must not be unduly 
pressed. It merely means that these tribes axe oonneoted 
with other tribes irfaioh now life en the southern Nil^ but 
the evideooe befofe us is haxdlj sufficient to prore that the 
tribes on the Nile should be regaided as a homogeneous unit, 
or that those which hang together with one another and with 
the tribes of East Africii havo any special claim to bo regarded 
as the characteristic population of the river banks. It would 
seem that the Madi, who are one of the main elements in the 
riparian populatbn between Qondokoio and Wadelai, belong 
to another stock, at least lingaistieally, with possible West 
Afriean affinities, and the East African tribes show In d ications 
of two separate sub-groups. The Masai are linguistioally most 
nearly allied io the liari and Latuka, living at present in the 
neighbourhood of Gondokoro, while the Nilotic Kavirondo or 
Ja-luo are clearly connoctod with the AchoU dwelling to the 
north-east of Lake Albert; and apparently both are more 
distantly related to the Drnka and Shiliuk« who inhabit the 
eountiy north of Gondokoro on the banks of the Sobat 
These relaticmslups may be regarded as £rirly certain, as they 
are based on the triple bond of resemblance in phjrsique, 
languai^o, and customs. Physically the NiluLes are generally 
tall thin men, with features which are not characierisrically 
n^;ro and often almost Caucasian. Their languages are 
sharply distinguished firom Bantu* Grammatical forma are 
built up chiefly by adding suffixes, and in some of them at 

«3« 
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my nto tlim k an artiola. There is alio a oonndeialkb 
general rooomblanoe in Tooabulary and phonedoe^ In enstomB 
there is siioh general agreement as might be ezpeeted among 

kindred peoples pnictising verydifFereut Tiiodes of life, and among 
all the men go completely naked, though the women are clad. 
Other remarkable customs found both on the Nile and in East 
Afnea are the habit of resting standing on one leg, the extrac- 
tion of the middle teeth of the lower jaw> ahaiii^ the heads 
of women, drinking Uie warm blood from livixig anhnab, and 
the toleration of free love between the warriors and anmazried 
girls. 

Soiiio of these tribes now extend as far south as German 
East Africa; but, though there is no historic evidence of the 
hctf it oan hazdly be doubted that they have come &om the 
oonntries west and north-west of Lake Rudolf, saoh as 
the n^hbourhood of Gondokoro and the Sofaat Theg^ are 
probably a mixed raee» representing a fiision of the negro 
iWith some superior type, whioh we must eonfim to be 
unknown, though the neighbourhood of Egypt and Abys- 
sinia affords snpjxirt for rnany hjrpotheses. Sir H. Johnston 
thinks that the other and superior factor may have been the 
Ghdlas or Somalia, which if; not impossible. Baker states^ 
that the appeaxanee of the Latoka indicates a Gaila origin, 
and that Gallas are found on the east bsnk of a nw known 
to the natiTes as Choi, which is only fifty miles east of T^ttuka, 
He says that these Gallas have frequently invaded the Latuka 
country, and on their expeditions were always mounted on 
mules. 

Of the^o Nilotic tribes in East Africa the best known are 
the Masai,' who in the past hare perhaps been the most 
inteiesting and important raee in the country, though thej 
haye not the qualities whtdi oifer much promise of progress 
and increase in the future. They are mostly warlike nomads, 

1 *• The Albert HjBaia." p. 205. 

* For my infonniitlmi alwol tiM Mtwl I am mnoh indebted to Mr. RoOSa, 
wboM TiloaUft work, *'The Muai: tiMir iMgnge aad Folk-Lonb** i» bdag 
pOMSAtd lij ^ Oten&don Fk«i% lad ii!U piobiUy Appear befd^ 
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wiih a Booial system based on military ideals, who were long 
tho tenor and aoouige of all their neighboun, their rakU 
haTiog extended from the middle of what is now GenDan 
Esat A£rioa to the Tana River and the vifmiity of Mombasa 
Their present haunts are the Rift Valley (including parts of 
the Settima and Mau ranges), the plains, excluding the scrub 
country, as far east as Kilima-Njaro and the parts of German 
East AMca immediately south of these diatriots to about 
lat. south. In the Rift Valley there axe not many to 
the north of Nakum. 

The Hasai are divided into two eeotionflk L-Oikop and the 
Masu proper. The former name is giyen to those who have 
settled down and adoptud un agricultural life. They are found 
chiefly in German territory, near Lake Natron and south of 
Mount Meru. In our Protectorate similar tribes appear to be 
the Njamusi, who inhabit two laige villagea at the south end 
of Lake Baiingo, and Tarioua soattered settlements leoofded aa 
ayriafcifig ftt tho south ond of Lake Rudolf and in the eountriea 
to the north of Kenya. The people of Eikuyu and Taveta* 
who are agrioulturists, have also a good deal of Masai blood 
and many Masai customs, but speak Bantu languages. In 
these cases, however, it would appear not that a section of 
Masai have settled down, but that a settled Bantu race has 
become strongly influenced, by intermarriage and otherwise, by 
the surrounding Masai The settled Masai are often oalied by 
their nomadic brethren Lumbwa» which appears to be a term 
of contempt. The name is confusing, because it is also applied 

by the Masai to another large tribe akin to tho Nandi, who 
call themselves Sikisi, and has passed into European parlance 
as the popular and official name of this people and their 
territory. 

The Masai proper, whose name should be more accurately 
written Maasae, are psatoral nomads» who recognise only two 
things as worthy of their care and interest^ namely, cattle and 

warfare. Of late years ciroumstanoes haye tended to change 
their practice, if not their ideals, but formerly every man's 
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youth — ^tSiat is, till ho was about twenty-fleveu or thirty — was 
spent in fighting or oattle-raiding. These expeditions were 

directed elLhcr against the surrounding tribes or against otlier 
seotions of the Masai. The quarrels amoni? themselves account 
for the disappearance of the Uasin Gishu Masai, and perhaps of 
others. Merker, in his recent work "Die Masai" (Berlin, 
1904), divides the whole people into three provinces— ^Kiaongo 
to the south of XjIimapNjaro» Elbruggo in the Bift Valley, 
and Loita between the two, which perhaps roughly represents 
the principal divisions as known to Europeans ; but it would 
appear that the Masai divide themselves nito tive districts, 
namely, Kaputiei (the Kapite plains), En-aiposha (Naivasha), 
Kisongo, L-uasin-gishu, and L-Aikipiak (Laikipia), of which 
the two latter have praotically oeased to exists the remnants 
of the inhabitants being mixed with other tribes. L-Oita and 
Purko (Elbruggo or Elburgo) are both subdivisions of the 
En-aiposha district. Each district has a chief (ol-aunoni), 
who luust, bo a roiired warrior; but far inorc important are the 
Laibons ( properly 01-oiboni) or medicine-men, by whose advice 
all matters of public concern are directed, and who have 
acquired an almost royal position in consequence. This office 
is hereditary in a family of the Sighirari subdistiict, and the 
holder of it^ Lenana, more oorrectly 01-onana (the gentle one), 
resides near ITuroln. He is the younger son of a famous 
medicine-man called Mbatian, who preferred him to his elder 
brother Sendeyo. According to another story, Mbatian in- 
tended that Sendeyo should succeed him, and bade him coma 
next day and receive the insignia of office, the chief of which 
was an iron bar or dub. Lenana, knowing of this, acted like 
Jacob, and presented himself before his father veiy early in 
the morning. The old man, who had but one eye, and whose 
sight was dim with age, thought it was his eldest son, and gave 
him ilie insignia, saying, " Bo thou great among thy brethren 
and among all people." Sendeyo refused to accept Lenana as 
Laibon, and was supported by the Loita section. It so hap- 
pened that the division of parties corresponded roughly with 
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that between German and British territory, with the result 
that Lenana came to be regarded as chief of the Britisli and 
Sendeyo of the German Masai. In 1902, however, Sendeyo 
and his people became dissatiafied with the Qerman adminia- 
liatiaii, and, after making peace with Ticiffianii» oame over into 
our tanitoEy, aod now dwell in the aoathem pert of the 
Kedong valley. 

The male Haaei are dirtded into * ages," aooofdmg to the 

date on which, they were circumcised, a ceremony to which 
great importance is attached. It usually takes place between 
the ages of thirteen and seventeen, but may be delayed if the 
youth's {iEunily is poor and cannot afibid the neooBsary feast. 
When the proper time arnreB, a oizcomeiflian leaat is held 
ereiy year to four years in sneeeewon, and all the boya who 
nndetgo the operation belong to one age. Then follows an 
interval of about three and a half years in which no feast is 
held, and then anotlier ago commences. Each ago has a name, 
and is called alternately right and left. Thus those who were 
wonmeiaed in 1S96 and the following years are right hand 
and are known as U-Kiahon (Utos) or Il-Kitoip (the Ineky 
ones), while those who were ciroomdaed at the beginning of 
this year (1904) are left hand, and caUed Il-lleitaroni (the 
nneonqnered). Two ages are oonsidered equivalent to a genera- 
tion, and the names are known for mora tlian a hundred 
years back. 

After circumcision a Masai, who has previously only been a 
Laioni or youth, beoomea a warrior, oonmionly called £lmoran 
(strictly speaking, 01-mnrani in the singular, n-mnran in the 
plural), and remains so until he mamesi The warriors do not 
dwell with the rest of the tribe, but have separate kraals, where 
they live with the immature unmarried girls. It h extra- 
ordinary that a custom wliich JimsL be diiiaatrous for the 
physical well-being of the race, and is doubtless responsible for 
its decrease in numbers, should be tolerated among & people 
whose ideal seems to be in other respects a strenuous and 
almost aseetio life of untiring military aetiyity. According to 
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thmr own traditions, the praetioe WM peimitted beeanae it was 
fyand that the gtrh^ if kept apart from their dm wanion, 
allowed themaelyes to be ootuted by the enemy mi betrayed 
the intereate of the tribe. It ib to be hoped that In time this 

evil custom will be suppressed. As far as I know, it continues 
unabated anioni: the Masai; but among tbe inhabitants of 
Tayeta, who had borrowed it from them, the influence of 
eirilisation has partially aboliahed it. 

A Maaai wanior ia rather a fine-looking ereatnre^ though 
generally ao ameaied with oil and red okay that it ia better to 
interview him out of doora end at a slight diatanee. The hair 
ia grown as long as possible, and plaited into a short pigtail 
On full-dress occasions a helmet is worn made of a lion's head 
and mane, which is effective and imposing, and the fnae is 
surrounded with a circle of ostrich feathers. The body ia 
absolutely naked except for a short cloak hanging down the 
baok, and ia often elaborately painted, Braoeleta^ ankleta, and 
ear-rings are alao worn, the latter often of enormous aiaa. The 
lobee of the eer are alit in ohildhood, end gredually diatended 
by forcing objects into the opening. In modem times a jam- 
pot has become a favourite form of ear-ring, but the older 
fashion is to wear a large round stone weighing between two 
and three pound& £«ar*iing8 of ohaina are also commonly 
wozn. The anna ere a aword, a dub eezxied behind, a apear 
with a yeiy loi^ blade, end an oval ahield bearing figorea 
in red, white, blaek, end grey, whieh indicate the olan and age 
to which the bearer belongs. 

At about twenty-seven or thirty, a Masai becomes an elder 
(01-monio), and marries. Formerly he was not allowed to do 
this until he had been on several raids ; but in these more 
peaceful times the tendency is to quit the ranks of the waniom 
eedier, for their life, though glorioua and not without ita 
j^eaaarea, is autgeot to many reatrietionaL An elder, on the 
other hand, may get drunk and smoke, eat and drink what he 
likes, and generally takes bis ease. An expressive sayingi 
meaning Don't give yourself airs» says Don't lie on your 
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back with your feet against a post, like an old man with many 
this boing the way in whieh the Maaai paterfamilias 
takes hia ease vhSle his family do (he work. Polygamy is 
usual* though most men content themselTes with two or three 
wives, and do not imitate the connubial extravagancies of other 
tribes. 

Tho women have a pleasant expression, but are rendered 
hideous according to the ordinary ideas of beauty by shaving 
their heads — a rare habit which is said to also prevail on the 
Nile. Unlike the men, Uiey axe carefully and decently dressed 
in skins, and also wear an extraordinary profusion of iron orna- 
ments. Coils of iron wire are wound round the arms and legs 
until thuy forui veritable sleeves and trousera ; circles of similar 
wire are worn round the neck like an Elizabethan ruff, and 
large wheel-like rings hang from the ears. The whole costume 
is monotonous and dark, and when one sees these shaven 
heads^ leather garments, and masses of burdensome and totally 
unomamental metal, one can only wonder at the trouble the 
good ladies take to make themselTes hideous. Civilised 
costumes are not over sensible, but the lower races of mankind 
seem to fall below the animals in the senseless mutilations and 
unwieldy ornaments with which they afflict themselves. 

As the Masai never kill game, and do not cultivate the 
ground, their diet is somewhat limited. Warriors are bound 
to subsist solely on meat^ milk, and blood, and when they eat 
beef retire to special huts in the forest. Women and eldexs 
are not under the same restrictions, but take little vegetable 
food. The somewhat horrible habit of drinking blood is 
prevalent among most of the Nilotic races. It is a common 
practice to tie a leather thong round an animal s throat and 
shoot an arrow into the jugular vein. The blood is collected 
in gourds as it gushes forth, and is drunk wann. A Masai 
riddle, which throws a curious light on their social customs, 
asks what it is that is pushed sgatnst the wall of a hut The 
answer is, a widow when blood is drawn from cattle. All the 
people crowd round the animal for a drink j but the widow. 
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who has no one to help her, is pushed out of the way and 
cowera against the miXL 

The language of the Masai is shaiply distinguished from 
the suxTOunding Bantu tongues, and shows no tnuse of their 

influence, being, as mentioned, connected most closely with 
Bari and Latuku. Now that its grammatical structure is 
properly understood, it seeins to be fairly easy, and the pro- 
nunciation presents no great difficulties, as there are few eom- 
binations of consonants. The words are, however, long, and a 
European's first impression is that they are conliismgly like 
one another, owing to the oontinnal repetition of the article 
<ol, il: in)^ without which a substantiye is as a rule 
unintelligible. The largo part played by the article is very 
remarkable, and, with the exception of the verb, it appears to 
be the only part of the language which has any vigour and 
flexibility, the substantive by itself beiug helpless and incap- 
able of expressing case. By a ouzious use the artiole is prefixed 
elliptieally to a genitive to form what in most languages would 
be a derivative substantive. Ol-Ie-'ngp-aina, the-of-the-hand, 
or the elephant. This expression is exactly equivalent to the 
Sanskrit hasii, the handed (animal), from fiasia, a hand. 01- 
le-lughimya, the-of-the-head or the brain, is like the Greek 
ryirei^aXop. Words are formed by both suffixes and prefixes. 
The former are the more frequent, prefixes b^ng ohidfy used 
to mark the persons of the verb. 

As might be expected, literature is not the strong point of 
this warrior race. They appear to have nothing like epic or 
heroic poetry, but a good number of fairly dramatic stories. 
A man-catinL;; devil is a frequent character in these tales, and 
the great powers of medicine-men and the danger of neglect* 
ing their advice are often illustrated. Beast stories fu*e also 
frequent. As a rule the hare is the olever animal, and takes 
the place of the fox or jaokal in other oountries. One story 

^ Unlike the Banta bngnageB, HmmI hM 00 fondDess for i^, m initial 
flonDd«. Words like Ngoogo, ndito, Ndftblbl ana SwahiU oocnipllotui, Md 
ahoald be Eogongo, «iidit(V Xndabibi. . 
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relates with aome humour how the lion went to law and 
olaimed the ostzioh's chioka as his own young, and no one 
darad to di^te his power of laying and hatching eggB. 
Vtvym and warlike poems seem to be ezolosiyely for 

singing, not for recitation. They are short, and consist of 
alternate solos and choruses, each of one line. 

As is the case with nearly all East AMcan tribes, the 
religious ideas of the Masai are vagu^ and little has been 
dereloped in the way of a coitus or mythology. I should, 
however, mention that Hmkmt, in his recent work already 
lefened to, reports as current among the Gennan Masai a 
great number of traditions analogous to those of the ancient 

Hebrews and Babyloniiins. ll would bo rash to assume that 
a people coming from the north and the neighbourhood of 
Egypt and Abyssinia cannot have brought with them such 
traditions; but HoUis reports that similar legends are not 
known m British Hast AMoSb I cannot help snqpecting 
that* if th^y are known in German teixitoiy, th^ must be due 
to European and Christian influence. It is tme that the 
Masai have by no means shown themselves amenable to mis- 
sionary influence ; but a certain number of them have learned 
to read and write in the old-established mission at Taveta, 
and they may posaibly have got hold of some distorted venaon 
of the biblical account of the early hi^iy of the worM. 

The Masai are not afflicted with the belief in witchcraft^ 
which causes so much unhappinees among the Bantu tribeoL 
Thar Laibons or medi(nne-men do not detect witidies, but 
are diviners, who foroiell the future by suck muLhads as 
casting Ptones, inspecting entrails, interpreting dreams, and 
prophesying under the influence of intoxicants. They can 
aleo, according to popular stories, perform miracles^ such as 
changing hruit into children, and, in particular, they can bring 
rain ; but no explanation of their power is given. The deity 
is known as Eng-u (that is, the word ai, with the feminine 
article, not Ngai^ as it is sometimes written), which appears to 
be used either m the definite sense of a personal God, or 
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Y9rj indefinitely of any lenuurfaJble phenomenon, sadi ae 
nin^ d^, or a Toleano. In the former eenee it is said there 

are two gods, the Black Qod (Eng-ai narok) and tke Red 

God (Eng-ai nanyokye). The former is benevolent and sends 
rain, though tlie stories published do not contain nisuiy re- 
ferences to his intervention in human afitairs. He lives 
immediately above the earth, whereas the Red God lives 
higher slilL The Masai say that when hmd olaps of thunder 
are heard the Bed God is tiying to get down to earth in 
-order to kill men, whereas the distant nmibling is the Toioe 
of the Black God saying, " Do leave them alone : do not kill 
them." There is also a quasi-divine personage called Naiteru- 
kop, who lives on Mount Kenya and who, if not the creator, 
played some part in making the present arrangements of 
the world. The chief charaoters in the Masai Genesis are 
this dsity, a Masai called Le*eyo and a Dorobo, that is, one of 
the tribe of huntem ofiben called Wanderoba There are 
Yarions versions of the story, bnt the gist of it is that the 
deity let cattle down fruui heaven by a cord, and that by 
one means or another the Masai cheated the Dorobo out of 
his share and got all the animals; the object being to explain 
how it is that the Masai have aU the catUe» while the Dorobo 
Eve by hunting. 

Naitera-kop told Le-eyo that when a child died he was 
to throw away the body and say, Man, die and retam : moon, 
die and stay away." Unfortunately the first child that died 
was some one else's, and Le-eyo was no silfish tliat lie would 
not use the right formula, but said, ** Man, die and stay : moon, 
die and return." Shortly afterwards one of his own children 
died, and he tried the oonect wordsi bnt in vain. Naiteni-kop 
told him that he had spoilt matters for ever, and henoe the 
moon comes back, but the dead remain dead. 

Iie*eyo had two sons. When he was dying he asked the 
elder what part of his property he would lika He replied, 
**I want something of everjrthing in the world.** So his 
father g»Te him a few catUe, a few sheep, a few goats, a little 
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gram, and so od. He then asked his younger son what he 
wanted, and the son replied, " The £uy which haogs from your 
ana" Le-eyo said, " My child, becauae yoa haye ohoaea this 
fan, God will give you wealth, and yon will be great among 
your brother^B people." The elder son, who wanted something 
of everything, became tlie ancestor of the Meek (Bantu tribes 
or barbarians); but the younger, who had chosen the fan, was 
the father of all the Masai. It will be observed that the 
setting of all these stories seems to be in £aBt Africa, and not 
in the earlier home of the Masai 

We may therefiore oonolude that their southward migration 
is anoisnt, though we have no data whatever for fixing even 
approximately the time at whieh ft happened. What we 
know of the history of the tribe refers entirely to the last 
century, and cViiefly to the latter half of it Their southward 
advance was successfully resisted by the Wagogo and Waiiehe ; 
and in the north, though they raided on the Tana as late as 
the nmetiesi they were kept in check by the GaUas and 
Somalis. But the main feature of this period seems to haye 
been a series of warn between the agrieultural and pastoral 
Masai, which were disastrous to the race as a whole and re- 
sulted in the Uasin Gishu plateau being entirely depopulated. 
The division between the two sections cannot be ancient, for 
both of them speak the same language, and it is quite possible 
that the nomads may in some cases have abandoned a settled 
life. About 1S83 peace was solemnly restored between the 
two at Sangaruna Ford, on the river Pangani, by the ceremony 
of exchanging cattle and children. But the agriculturists 
sulVered severely, and the remnants of them who were spared 
by their kinsmen were often destroyed by hostile tribes, like the 
Segelli (more correctly L-osegela), who settled in the Nyando 
valley, but were aittuhiiated by the Nandi and Lumbwa 
(SikisiX 

The nomadic section indeed prospered for a time, bat 
it was a prosperity based on robbing their neighbours and 

bound to disappear with the introduction of any sort of oivi- 
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ligation. In 1859 they actaallj sacked Vanga. Thoy resisted 
the Arab slave-dealers with sneoees, and forced all travellers to 
pay bongo or tribate. Nor were EaropeaiiB treated at first vriUi 
more respect Thomsoii had to pay tribute ini 883, and speaks 
of " the atrociofis life one is oompelled to live among the Masai 
siivages. They ordered us about as if wc were so many 
But shortly afterwards a series of disasters overwhelmed 
them and the flocks on which they depend — ^famine, repeated 
attacks of cattle-plagae, and smallpox* The Wakamba and 
other enemies attacked them, and the inerease of European 
influenoe stopped the raids on which they depended to make 
good their loesesi Their attitude towards us has, however, 
been friendly. This is generally ascribed to the advice ^ of 
the old inedicine-man Mbatian, the father of Lenana, who 
when d3ring summoned the tribe, and, after foretelling the 
epidemics which would destroy men and cattle* said that 
white men would come, of whom the Masai were to make 
Mends. This wise advice is doubtless emjdiarised in the 
minds of the Masai by the eonsideratkm that among the 
other natives every man's hand is against them, and were 
they to go to war with the Government they would have 
no allies. 

The future of these people is not an ea^ problem. They 
resemble the lion and the leopard, strong and beautiful beasts 
of prey, that please the artistic sense^ but are never of any 
use* and often a very serious danger. Sven so the manly 
virtues, fine carriage, and often handsome features of the 
Masai arouse a certain sympathy ; but it can hardly be denied 
that they have hitherto done no good in the world that any 
one knows of; they have lived by robbery and devastation, 
and made no use themselves of what they have taken from 
others. There are^ however, two hopeful points for the future. 

1 *• Through Haaai Land," p. 356. 

* llMra aMnM to be iio drabt till* dMcity befm lib 

the tribe and made an impressiTe dying speech, bnt the account of this adrice 
about SoropeMU ia open to fmpiokii. Mr. HoUia oonld aofe find oonflxmayiMi 
of it. 
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Eirstly, the Masai perform well whaterer ocoupation they 
consent to engage in. Tbey make good herdsmen, polioemen 
and aoldiofs* thoagh il must bo remembered that there is some 
danger and inoonTenienoe in keepii]^ alWe the warlike aenfti* 
menta of the raoe in their own eoQntrjr. Seeondly, the example 
of the pastoral Masai speaking the same language as the 
nomads shows that as a race they oscillate between the two 
modes of life, and the idea that they may be induced to settle 
down and take to agriculture is confirmed by the fact that 
many Masai near Naiiola and Tayeta own plantations. It 
woidd appear Uiat whem onee they begin to cultiTate they do 
not return to their nomadio Ule. 

The remaining Nilotic races are the Bnk-Turkana, the 
Nandi-Luml)wa, and the Ja-luo of Kavirondo. AU ihese 
resemble the Masai in the nudity of the men, and the first 
two at any rate have the same institution of a warrior class, 
though the system is less developed and less strictly oarried 
oaL They differ firom the Masai, however, in being more or 
less settled, and more or less agrieultuxists^ thongh in many 
oases it is dear that they have only recently abandoned a 
nomadio life and imperfectly adopted sedentary haMte. Many 
of them, like the Masai, diink blood, but unlike tiiem hunt 
game. 

The Turkana and Suk appear to be nearly allied* though, 
to judge from Sir H. Johnston's Toeabularie% their languages 
are very different for practical purposes. They agree, howew, 
in counting up to fire, and then saying five and one,^ Aa, 
though they have the widespread word tomm for ten. I 
have never come into contact with the Turkana, who are 
reported to be of gigantic stature and extremely fierce. This 
latter quality is, however, generally attributed to tribes of 
whom we know httie ; and recent information makes it pro- 
bable that the Turkana have been so hanied by the Abyssiniana 

^ It would mppmt fliat an fills group <if Nflotlo hngoMgm had originaDj 

QQinbers only np to fire. Up to that number tha WQcda ihow some saaamblatioa 

In the different languages. For thf> higher numbers are uaod eitbor O ip ift w Uftllf 
like 5 + ii or else new and perliaps borrowed worda. 
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that they would weloomo doser relations with the British 
aathoiitioL Unfoitanatdy, the distanoe and aridity of their 
eountry nuikea it difficult and unprofitable to introduce an 
effeotiTe administration at present. 

The Suk, who inhabit tho Rift Valley north of Baringo, 
are also a warlike race, and the hereditary foes of tho Masai, 
but qiiito friendiy to the British Government. As far as I 
have seen them, they are tall men, but hardly gigantic, with 
' an intelligent and amiable expressioD* They have two remark- 
able customs, which strike cTeiy one who sees thenu The 
one is iheir fashion of bairdxessing, which cannot be called 
cleanly or beautiful, for the naturally short hair is pulled to 

make it as long as possible, and then mixod with clay and fat, 
the whole mass being put into a bag which hangs down their 
bacL The other is their habit of always carrying about au 
absurd little stool, about six inches high, on which they seat 
tbemsdres on every possible oocarion. They bave extremely 
elaborate dances, in which they imitate with great accuraqr 
and spuit various animals, such as birds and baboons. In the 
western districts they are said to cultivate industriously, but 
in tho country about Lake Baringo, thougli they do not show 
the Masai's disdain for agriculture, they produce few crojps, 
owing no doubt to the poor nature of the soil* 

The Nandi, properly so called, occupy the district which 
bears the same name ; that is, the wooded southern edge of 
the Uashin Oishu plateau and the great mountain mass of 
S[ama]flo, above Fort Teman. They appear to be practically 
the samo people as tho Lumbwa of tho Nyando Valley, and 
are also closely related to the Kamasia, who inhabit the north- 
west escarpment of the Rift Valley, and to the Muteyo, Elgeyo, 
and other tribes of the Kerio Valley. Both the Nandi and 
Lumbwa are warlike, and the hereditaxj foes of the MasaL 
They keep considerable herds of cattle, but also cultivate^ 
though in this respect the Nandi axe £u* superior to the 
Lumbwa, who are very bad agriculturists, and frequently 
threatened with famine owing to their lazy and careless habits. 
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The correct name of the Nandi appears to be Nandiek, and 
that of the Lumbwa Sikid or Kip-Sikist, Lumbwa being the 
d«fiigiiatioii for them tiaed by the Masai, from vbom it passed 
to Europeans. Aeoording to their traditbut thej desoeoded 
into their present eonntry from somewhere near the Uasiii 
Gishu plateau, and have only recently adopted a settled life. 
Both they f^nd the Nandi liavo soveral chiefs of importance; 
but, as among the Masai, more important still are the medicine- 
men or Laibons, who appear to deoide what the action of the 
tribe will be in all serious matters. Aecording to the common 
stoiy, they killed some time ago a celebrated medidne-man, 
called Poyisia, and were straightway Tisited by ©very imaginable 
misfortune, including famine, smallpox, and defeat by their 
enemies. This was clearly the vengeance of Poyisia's angpry 
spirit, and in the hope of averting further disaster they show 
the greatest respect to his three sons, Kibal^, Koitaldl, and 
Kipidiamb^. For a long time it seemed imposdble to get 
into touch with these Laibon% who remsined a mysterious 
and hostile power; but lately Mr Hobley, to whose ability 
and knowledge of the country our administration owes so 
much, has succeeded in having interviews with them, and 
found ihem, like nearly all natives, well disposed to Euro- 
peans, when once they had made their acquaintance. It is 
a curious instance of how different from ours are an AMoan's 
Ideas of showing respect, that when Mr. Hobley entcired the 
assembly, convened for the meetis^, there was nothizig to 
show which was the Laibon, and no one was willing to point 
bim out. This was really due to extreme deference, and a 
similar feeling uiakcs the native avoid mentioning his name 
or alluding to him except in a whisper. 

Both the Nandi and Lumbwa have rather a bad name 
with our offidalfl^ and our rdations with them haye been 
somewhat unsatisfactory, but I think the fault is at least 
as much ours as theirs. As I have explamed elsewhere, they 
are sorely tempted by the telegraph and railway lines which 
we have built in their country, and which by an unhappy 
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ooincidenoe offeir wire for female appaxel and bolts as male 
weapons. Their enpidily waa finrt ezeited hy the conatnietum 
of the telegraph in 1900, and thmr thefts beeame so penristent 

and considerable that an expedition was sent against them, 
and was meeting with fair success when, in consequence of 
very injudicious orders given by an official on tour, it was 
suddenly stopped. Now, I am opposed to punitive ezpedi^ 
tions if they oan possibly be aToided, but if they am onoa 
b^gm the only tbii^ to do is to malke them thoiongh and 
sueoeosfuL To stop them in the middle must mean, as it 
did in this case, that the natives think we cannot go on 
and that they have the best of it. The thcfis of iron con- 
tinued, and in 1903 a small expedition was necessary against 
the people of Taptangale in Kamahlo, who had been en* 
dsngering the safety of the line. In this expedition, I am 
glad to sayi we had the assistanoe of some of the Lumbwa» 
and those of the Nandi who were not impUoated in the 
thettB did not actively assist the people of Taptangale. Since 
that tiine matters have been liettor, and a new Government 
station has been opened at Soba^ near^Kamalilo, with excellent 
results. 

Of the Kamasia there is little to be said. They are not 
many in number* or well known, and, as in their weapons 
and manner of dressing the hair they imitate the Masai, 
they are often not distingoished from them. Thdr language, 
however, appears to be closely allied to Nandi, and they are 
agriculturists and hunters. They are considered by the other 
natives to be skilful medicine-men, and specially expert in 
the art of producing rain. Like all this group of tribes, they 
are probably of mixed ozigin, and show very various physical 
types. I have been muoh straok by seeing in assemblies of 
warrim held at Londiani or the Ravine fiMses which seem to 
reproduce the features of the aninent Egyptians as shown 
on their monuments. 

The last and least characteristic section of the Nilotic 
tribes are the Ja-Iuo, also called Nyifwa, ox Nilotic Eavirondo, 
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who inhabit the shorei of KaTuondo Bay, hududing the 
▼aUeyB of the Nyando and Yala, They have letamed their 
langoage^ and carried to an extreme the habit of nudity* but 

otherwise have assimilated the peaceful habits of the Bantu 
Kavirondo. Almost the only noticeable difference is that 
"whoreas the villages in the north aro surrounded with mud 
wailSi those of the Ja-luo are protected by a thiok-set hedge 
of euphorbias and aloea They are indusliioua agriculturists, 
and are said to have profited of kte by the example of the 
Indians settled near the Eibos RiTer, from whom they have 
learnt how to irrigate. They are also good fishermen, and 
capturo fish either by Spearing or in large "wicker traps. 
They hold in great esteem a certain kind of blue glass bead, 
which is occasionally found in the ground in North Kavirondo 
and believed to fall after a thunderstorm. The interest of 
the matter, howeyer, is that these beads are apparently of 
▼eiy anoient worhmanship, and poaubly oome from IJgypt 
or Kubia. It seems probable that they were buried In the 
ground and are occasionally exposed by violent storms. 

The language shows a great resemblance to AchoU, tho 
numerals and pronouns being almost identical. 

I have several times alluded to the Wa8ania» Waboni, 
Wanderobo, and Eunono, who are often spoken of as servile 
er helot tribes, and oorrespond to the Tumalods (smiths) and 
Bamis (hunters) of Somaliland. These all appear to be the 
remnants of older tribes who have accepted a posidon of 
inferiority under the victorious invaders. Tho servile relation 
is plainest in the case of the Kimono, who are the smiths 
of tho MasaL As these haughty warriors will not do any 
manual labour, they require workmen to make them armsi 
and have a speoial olass living among them for this purpose. 
They will not intennany with the smiths, or even toueh a 
piece of iron which a smith has held without first oiling thdr 
hands. The Eunono language is said to be different from 
that of tho Masai, but meruly a corruption of it, and not an 
independent tongue. 
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The Wanderobo, who are more properly called Dorobo, 
are wandering hunters who are found among the Masai and 
are tolerated by them, on condition of paying a percentage 
of the ivoxy whioh they obtain. Though not dmxb, they 
are nsuanj somewhat mean-looking men of low general intel- 
ligence, but ihey show BUTprising boldness and enni^ng'ln 

hunting. They have groat slvill in making poisoned arrows, 
armed with which a man wHi go into the forest and attack 
an elephant single-handed. The flesh round the poisoned 
wound is cut out and the zest eaten. As a rule they wander 
about until they kill some laige aniniali and then settle round 
the eaiease until it is eonsumed. They will remain like this 
round an elephant for many days, long after the stenoh has 
become intolerable to Europeans. 

Of the Waboni and Wasania I have no certain informa- 
tioa They inhabit the forests of Tanaland, and are said to 
be hunters like the DorobOi 
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SAST AEBIOA AS A EUUOFEAN COLONY 
HEALTH, CLIMATE, FOOD SUPPLY, Bia 

HcBXiLl politioiaiw haye long poured oooitempt on East A£rioa 
M a land of swamps and deaarts. It may ba hoped that a 
better idea of its oharaeter and poeriUlitiee is now prevalent 

among well-informed people, but there ia still a good, deal of 
scepticism. It must be admitted that it is intrinsically im- 
probable that there should be a country on the equator re- 
sembling Europe in many of its features and suitable as a 
neidenoe for Eniopeana Indeed the fact k explicable only 
if we ooDfiider that altitude to a oeitain extent oounteraots 
latitude. Our ordinary notions of equatorial lands are derived 
from accounts of Brazil or West Africa — that is, of equatorial 
climates on or but little above the sea-lcvel. It is only in a 
few rather distant places, such as East Africa and Bolivia, that 
we meet the much rarer oombination of equatorial position 
and an altitude of six thousand feet and upwards. 

'^i^ewed as spheres for the activity of European racest the 
parts of the globe wluoh lie near the equator can be divided 
into two classes, those where Europeans oan live permanently 
and bring up their children, and those wliera they can work 
as men of business or officials, but always as strani^'ers and 
sojourners in a foreign land, and on condition of sending their 
children to Europe and revisiting it from time to time them- 
selves. The former class — that is, the lands suited for perma- 
manent reddenoe — ^is much the smaller, and a rare exception 
between twenty degrees north and twenty degrees south of the 
equator. Perhaps one ought to make a third class of tropical 
climates — ^those where Europeans cannot live at all It is 
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certaiu that there are places where they cazmot thzive for 
long. 

The lower parts of East Africa may all be desccibed M 
planters' oountries — ^that is, oountriflB where EuropeanB oaa live 
and sapervtte plantattoDs vithout any great uuxmTemenoe to 
their physical well-bel&g, but where they oaonot reside perma- 
nently. From the point of view of health, the coast of the 
Kabl African maiiiiand (with a few exceptions) is the best of 
these districts. Zanzibar and Uganda must bo pronounced 
inferior, though still habitable. The worat pacU axe the 
shores of Lake Victoria and some swampy places on the coast, 
saoh as Yanga uid the lower part of the Tana River, in both 
of whioh the number of mosquitoes and the absenoe <ii proper 
MOommodatioQ are yery trying to Europeans. But the greater 

part of tho const, paiLicuia.rly Mombasa and Lamu, luusL be 
given a high rank for healthiness among tropical countries, and 
is, 1 think, superior in climate to Bombay, Calcutta, or Madras. 
This is due largely to the diyness of the soil, and above all to 
the constant fresh breese from the Indian Ocean. Taking 
into consideration the possibilitiea of going up oountiy by rail 
for an occasional change, Mombasa must be pronounoed a veiy 
tolerable residence for Europeans. 

Tho Highlands of East Africa, in which one may include 
the leita Hills, are more than this : they are a country in 
which Europeans can thrive and breed, as is shown by aa 
experience of some years. This, of course^ doee not mean 
that the dimato has no iuoXtM, Europeans, though not critical 
of any climate near home» become exceedingly exacting in 
their demands as to the tropics. To my mind, the worst 
climate 1 have ever cxpuricncuil is that oi" \cw Vork, which 
presents alternately the disadvantages of tho arctic and the 
torrid zones, but I never heard of any one being deterred from 
going to America by olimatio considerations. In East Africa 
there is no doubt a cerUdn amount of fever. Whether it is 
ever actually caught above five thousand feet may be doubted. 
Perhaps the victims arc always persons who have got it into 
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their system elsewhere. But it is certainly not more prevalent 
and not more dangerous than influenza in England, and tho 
prospect of it need not deter any intending visitor or settler. 
To the best of my belief there have been no instenees in tho 
Highlands of dangerous lonns of fever sabh as bkek-water. 

It may be reasonably asked, if the highlands of East 
Africa are really a liealthy and fertile country, how does it 
come about that they have been hitherto scantily populated, 
miserably cultivated, and almost totally unproductive ? The 
answer is, that until reoently they were praotioally closed to all 
but African natives, as neither the Arabs nor the Portuguese 
oouM adyance mwaxds from the coast The African tends to 
frequent hot^ low, luxuriant regions like the shores of Lake 
Tietoria : he can stand the climate, and finds more easily the 
plants or animals on which ho subsists. Not only were the 
higher regions less attractivo, but many causes tended to de- 
populate them. They were specially accessible to the slaye- 
raiders; they were devastated by intertribal wars and ruds; 
the want of communications turned local droughts into disas- 
trous famines ; there were no means of preyentang or arresting 
the spread of e|ddemica The introduction of a little dyiliBa- 
tion clearly changes all these conditions ; but still it must be 
remembered that in Africa tho forces of nature are pov.erful, 
and, though tlicy can be conciliated, they cannot safely be 
defied or neglected. 

No doubt the great requisite for preserving one's health in 
iSast Africa^ as elsewhere in the trop^ce, is good accommoda- 
tion. This can easily be shown in East Africa by comparattre 
statistics of deaths among officers who have had to move 
about much or live in distant stations, and those who, like the 
railway officials, live constantly in centres where proper houses 
are ayailable. Though the climate is perfectly healthy, the 
sun is strong and the rain violent If people expose them- 
selyes to the sun, or eyen if thej liye in houses with too thin 
a roof» they run a great danger of sunstroke or some similar 
malady. If, on the other hand, they get wet or allow the 
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nin to enter their houses, they oatoh a chill, which is more 
dangeiouB in the tropies than in temperate olimateB, But in 
an oidinary solid house both dangers can be effeetiTely ayoided* 
Perhaps the danger of catching a chill is greater than any 
which comes from the heat. 

In Nairobi and the Kikuyu district the aycrago tempera- 
ture appears to be about 66" F. in the cool season and 73° F. 
in the hot The coolest time is in the early morning, when 
the thermometer often faUs to 45° F. At midday it often 
reaches 8o^ Neyertheless at limoru, a railway station in 
Kikuya about 7000 feet above the sea, I have seen the 
whole countfy enveloped in mist at midday and have felt the 
need of a greatcoat. In the Rifib Valley the mmings up till 
ten are delightful, and tho middle of the day not iniploasantly 
hot ; but near Naivasha and the Kedong a strong wind often 
rises about 4 p.h. On the Mau escarpment and the Settima 
range the climate is similar to that of Nairobi, but cooler ; and 
at stations like the Ravine the impression of oold is increased 
by the miat whieh may be seen ereeping in the surround- 
ing forests. Both on the Settima and Mau I have seen ice 
about a sixth of an inch thick, and felt at least one degree of 
frost at 6 a.m. The seasons are, of course, the opposite of 
those to which we are acciisLoined in Europe. Tho hottest 
period is from December to April, and the coolest from July 
to September. The great rains fall from March to June, and 
the smaller in November and December. Showers are not 
infrequent between June and November, but January, Febru- 
ary, and the beginning of Haroh are quite dry. The average 
rainfall for Ukamba is given as 40 inches per annum. At 
Machakos the average for six years was 34.76, and at Kikuyu 
36.14. More accurate and continuous observations are, how- 
ever, to be desired ; for, though the rainfaU is not deficient^ the 
precise time of the rainy season is less accurately known than 
is generally supposed. Rain is usually expected at the end of 
March, but is often delayed, and for agricultural purposes more 
definite statistics aro desiiable. Tb» rain&U on the Mau and 
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roun 1 Lake Victoria iii apparently heavy, but statistics aro not 
yet accefisibld, though I believe that observations are now beisig 
takeiL^ 

Thero baye been in the past considerable famines— 4me In 
X897 and another In 1882; but it would appear that the 
drought was only partial and that food was always obtainable 
in abundance near Lake Yietoiia and Mount Kenya. Were a 

famine like tliaL oi 1897 lo lecur now, it may bo iiopcd. that, 
with the facilitios of transport afforded by the railway, there 
would be little or no loss of life. 

It may be practicable in the future to guard effectually 
against droughts by msking reserToiis in Kikuyu and elser 
whera The question is almost entirely one of money, for 
there is always a large unused Tolume of rainwater which runs 
oS as soon as it falls, and Kiku3ru is little more than a series 
of valleys tilled in the wet seascm by rushing torrents which 
might easily be held up by a dam. Unfortunately the cost of 
a dam of sufficient strength has hitherto proved prohibitive 
for the slender resources of the Protectorate. Also, if one 
takes Into oonnderation the nunfidl, the oatchment area» the 
rate of evaporation, and the amount of water which can be 
accounted for, it is clear that there remains a very large vohime 
of which no ucguumi can bo given. The only plaiisilile hypo- 
thesis is that it sinks into the ground, an(i llows in a sub- 
terranean layer down to the sea. It is permissible to hope 
that it may be possible to reach this layer by sinking wells, 
and at present boring operations with this object are being 
undertaken in the Taru jungle, near Vol The disoovezy of 
water in such wells would enable us to cultivate a large part 
of the Proteciurate which is at present useless jungle, but the 
crops which are now produced in Kikuyu and other districts 
are a proof that irrigation is not required there. 

* Since tbo above was written tho follovrinp; statistics have been published : — 
BainfaJl £rom April 2903 to April 1904: Mombasa, 33.S4 inches; Rabai, 35-i8; 
Bhimoni, 42.51 ; Nairobi, 42 ; Fort Hall, 51 ; near the Lake, 60-Sa The fignrvi 
for tba ooMt an latlier Mow the STttsgt. 
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It would seem thecefoze that, as far as climate, tempen^ 
tiire« and zain&ll aze oonoemed* the Ftoteetoiate la abom to 
be auitable for European rendenoe. It also yields ia abund* 
aaee the articles which Europeans require for their sustenance 

and comfort. Meat, milk, and batter are plentiful, cheap, and 
really excellent. The mutton can compare with that of Wales. 
Fowls, Uiousfh common at the coast, are neither plentiful nor 
stout up country^ but there is no reason why these deficiencies 
should not be remedied by the larger introduction of foreign 
birds* which have been found to thriye. Except in Lake 
Victoria^ the fresh-water fish, though abundant^ are only 
moderate In quality, being small and bony. Large and good 
fiiih, howevcir, cau l>e ubLained at Kisumu,, and tho hua li.^li at 
Mombasa is excellent. With a little organisation there ought 
to be no difdculty in delivering both at Nairobi. European 
▼egetables» particularly potatoes, flourish in such profusion and 
excellence that it has been hoped that they will form one of 
the staple exports of the Frotectorata European fruity especislly 
apples, apricots, and pears, is grown with success. It would 
appear that the varieties which thrive best are those which are 
not imported directly from Europe, but have been previously 
acclimatised in non-European temperate countries such as 
Tasmania and Japan. * 

Such being the climate and produce of the country* it will 
no knger sound incredible to state that European children can 
be reared there without danger or difficulty. The ntunber of 
fat rosy infants to be encountered on an afternoon s walk at 
Nairobi is quite remarkable, and though our experience of 
Nairobi as a European residence is rather short, it extends in 
the case of Machakos to nearly ^'teen years. 

Before leaving the subject of health, I had better say a 
word about two epidemics which lunre visited the country— 
the plague and the sleeping sickness. The appearance of the 
former at Nairobi in 1902 was a perplexing phenomenon, 
which has given rise to considerable medical discussion, inas- 
much as no cases occurred at Mombasa or elsewhere. It 
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would appear, however, that the outbreak was due to the 
introduction of ordinary bubonic plaguo irom India, and not 
to the presence in TTkamba of the endemic variety of the 
diBem, which is said to mat to the west of Lake YietoriA and 
in Gennan tenitoiy. At that time theie were a kige number 
of oooltes workiz^ for the UgandA lUulway, who had been 
allowed to congregate in crowded and ill-kept quarters, and 
the plague ^vas probaLly iuLroduced among theiii in a con- 
signment of infected goocla from India. Huroic measures of 
disinfection, including the destruction or removal of a great 
part of the town, were adopted, and the disease was entirely 
Stamped oat alter aizl^-three eases and nineteen deaths had 
ooeuned. No Europeans were attaofced, and the outbreak 
may be regarded as an isolated event having no beanng on 
the general health of the Protoctorato. Indeed it was not an 
unmixed evil, for it brought about rnanj salutary changes in 
Kaizobi for which we might otherwise have waited long. 

The sleeping siekness is a fiar more serious and more per* 
manent phenomenon, though it need not oooasion the least 
slsnn to any Europeans who may be thinking of settling in 
the ffigUands, sanee it is eonfined to ITganda and the 
Kavirondo country on the littoral of Lake Victoria. As this 
latter district is divided from the rest of East Africa by the 
cold and uninhabited Mau, the infected area is absolutely 
isolated, for natives are praotioally unable to cross the moun- 
tains except by the railway, where they can be examined 
Besidesy the people of Kavirondo have no oonneetion with the 
eastern provinoes or motive for viuting them. It was formerly 
said that the victims of the disease did nothing but sleep and 
eat until they died, but this account of the symptoms is a 
littlo too summary. The sleep is not so conspicuous a symptom 
as might be supposed from the name ; but the patients are 
certainly lethargic^ and have a difficulty in standing or main- 
tainix^ any position whioh re(|uirea an eflEbrt The disease is 
known in West AMoa, and has either oome aoross the oontineDt 
or possibly arises in wious loealite fiom unknown causeSi 
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I do sot know wliether authorities are yet definitely agreed on 
its ohaiaeter and origin* but the investigatioDB eondueted in 
TJganda by Colonel Bruoe appeared to oonolusively prove that 

its disLribuiion coincides witli that of a, fly (Glossina palpal is) 
allied to the tsetse, and that both this fly and the infected 
patients are infested with a species of trypanosoma, a genus 
of protozoa known to produce various diseases in animals in 
other oountiies. From experiments performed on monkeys, 
the inevitable inference seems to be that the fly iiyects the 
trypanosoma into the blood, from which it passes in time to 
the spinal fluid and thence to the brain, when death ensues. 
No remedy has yet (Se|)Lomber 1904) been discovered. The 
disease has inflicted tuniblc ravages on the sliores of the Lake, 
but in Kavirondo at any rate it shows signs of dying ouL 
Europeans are susoeptible to the infection, though, owing to 
their clothes and more osxeful habits of life, they sxe fiur less 
exposed to the attacks of ^the fly than natives, and only one or 
two cases have occurred among them. The very few instances 
of Lho disease which have occurred in East Africa liave been 
natives of Uganda, who have developed it after arriving, for 
one of the great difiiculties attending the prevention of this 
pest is that hitherto no method has been found for detecting 
it in its early stages, though it is now thought that a sweUii^ 
of the glands of the neck is characteristic It is rery important 
to prevent the entrance of infected persons into the country 
east of Kavirondo, for Glossina palpalis, or a closely allied 
species, exists in some parts [e.^. near Kibwezi), and should it 
receive the trypanosoma by biting an infected patient, it would 
doubtless be capable of transmitting it. It would appear that 
these malignant flies are found in trees or bushes near water, 
but not in rushes or papyrus. Within the infected area» 
swampy districts with no trees were fonnd to be free both of 
the flies and the disease. 
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CHAPTER X 

EAST AFBIOA AS A EUROPEAN COLONY {continued) 
IDNBBALS — VBGBTABLE FBODUOIB 

Hating seen that tho Fzot«otorate is not wanting in Uie 
oonditiona nooeoflaiy to insuze to Enzopeans a oomfbrtaMo 
and healthy la£% we will now inqniie what oooapationa and 
pimipeetB it offora. The indnatrias which it ia posslhle to 

exercise in East Africa fall into three classes — ^those oon- 
cemed with minerals; those concerned with vegetable pro- 
ducts, inchiding not only agriculture in the strict sense, but 
the cultiyation of ootton* and the export of timber and 
rubber; and those ooncemed with the pasturage of sheep 
and oattle, to whioh perhapa may be added oatrieh-farming. 

The prospeot of finding yiduable minerak ia one of the 
Btnmgeat inoentiyea which attracts Europeans to distant lands, 
and it is not surprising that more investigations havo bcon 
made in the mineralogy of the Protectorate than in more pro- 
mising directiiins of inquiry. The results have been negatiTOf 
or unsatisfactory. All the districts likely to contain precious 
metals have been examined by the East African Syndicate, 
and by the late Goreznment Geologist^ Mr. Walker, who, 
howerer, died belore he had time to complete his surrey. 
It is true that the inyestigations made eannot be accepted 
as absolutely conclusive, for tho more northern parts of the 
Protectorate, with the exception of the area west of Lake 
Rudolf, haye been left imtouched, and in many other regions 
the scrub and grass were so thick that it was difficult to get 
any general idea of the soil; but the agreement between die 
opinions of practical miners and scientific explorers is remark- 
able, and offers little ground for anticipating tho discovery of 
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rich deposits. This is not surprising, if one remembers that 
the whole of the oentre of the P^teotonte, mduding tlie 
Maa, the Ri£t YaUey, MonntB Kenya and KiUma-Njtio, is 
ooYered by a huge laya oap which hides, and prohably 
renders inaooessibl^ whatever mineral wealth there maj be 
underneath. 

There is no confirmation of the reports that gold is to be 
found about Mount Jombo (near Vanga) or Makindu, but it is 
undoubtedly present on the eastern shores of Lake Viotoria, 
Disooveries on both sides of the Qecmaii frontier show that 
a reef runs northward from German tenitoty across the 
bonndary throtigh Kamagambo, and posribly reappears some- 
where in Kabraa or tho neighbourhood of tho Sio River. Un- 
fortunately, the gold appears to be fouud in such conditions 
that the working of it is difficult or unremunerative. As far 
as I know, the East Africa Syndicate has published no de- 
tailed report of theb operations in this district; but they 
stopped work in December 1903, and it was certain that 
they did not think the prospects good enough for them, 
though opinions differed as to whether a firm in a smaller 
way of business might tind it worth tlicir while to prosecute 
the search. A prospecting expedition was sent to the north- 
west comer of Lake Rudolf, but was unsuccessful 

A little silver has been reported from behind Mombasa, 
but not in considerable quantities. Many spots in the Rift 
VsUey seem to oflbr aU the conditions favonrable to the 
formation of diamonds, but, imfortnnacely, the diamonds 
til cnj selves are wanting. Opals and agates are found in 
great quantities in some rivers — -as, for instance, the Tigrish 
and the Njoro — but tho stonos do not appear to be of any 
value. It has been constantly asserted that tiiere is a 
carbonifarotiB belt behind Mombasa, extending from the 
Qennan frontier towards the Tana« but, though search has 
been made, no cosl baa yet been discoTcred. 

Iron is found in great abundance and in several ores, 
which ilie natives are able to smelt. Mica is conspicuous 
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in several parts of Ukauiba, particularly along the Tsavo, 
and the flakes appear to be of considerable size. Graphite 
is also reported horn the banks of the same river. Good 
buildingofitone ia oemnum, and marble ia reported both from 
the north of Mount BUgoia and from the Teita HiU& Lime- 
Btone is also very generally distributed. Valuable olajs haye 
been found in the Rift Valley, and the Industrial Mission have 
eslablislied a manufucLory of tiles and pots at Jomvu, no;ir 
Moinbajiu, with satisfactory results. The Kiust Africa Syndicate 
investigated a large deposit of soda at Magadi, in Ukamba^ 
near the (German frontier. It was said that the quality of 
the deposit was veil reported on, but I believe that they 
have not yet been able to find a market sufficient to warrant 
the expenses of working. Good brioks are made both at 

Mombasa and in Nandi. 

Although it is notorious that the discovery of mines is 
often a matter of surprise, and not according to scientifio 
IbrecastSi it will be seen from the above that there is no 
reason to think that minerals will play an important part 
in the friture of East Africa. The country possesses in 
abundance such nmple and useful materials as stone for 
building, clay for pottery, and easily-smelted iron ore, but, 
as far as we know, not muck more. It is much to be 
r^etted that coal cannot be found. 

It is in the vegetable rather than in the mineral kingdom 
that the strength of East Africa ties. It is a double strength, 
for the wild indigenous jnoducts are of considerable vahie^ and 
many important exotic plants can be cultivated with success* 
Among the former are india-rubber, copra, fibre, timber, and 
castor-oil berries ; among tho latter, coLton, vanilla, tobacco, 
oofiec, cereals, European vegetables, and fruit. 

According to the reports of the Agricultural Department, the 
SOU yaries from coarse gravel to rich deep loam, and is seldom 
either dayey or sandy. The greater part of the oountiy ia 
ooveied with a deep layer of reddish light loam, and there are 
limited areas of rich deep soil The eastern plains, in the 
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UkAmba and Kenya proTUioe^ axe ooTored mih. a black, heaiy, 
tonaeioua loam. SxpertB report tliat tlie blacker aoils are 

the richer, but more difficult to bring under cultiTation. Aa 
a rule, the soil is very friable and easily cultivated when Llie 
old turf has been removed. A rather heavy plough is said 
to be necessary for breaking up the land, bub light plough 
eultiYators or drag hairowa are reoemineDded aa 8U%ieEit for 
aabflequent work. 

The indigeaoaa rubber of Eaet Afrioa ia a creeper called 
Lendolphia, of which two epedes are found — L, JIarida and 
L. Kirkii. Tho latter is the moro valuable. Aa allied genus, 
named Clitandra, has been discovered on Kilima-Njaro, and 
probably occurs within the limits of the British possessions. 
None of the tree rubbers are known to be indigenous, but 
Colonel Sadler reporta that the Para (StiMa JmuilimKii^ the 
Central American {CkutiUoa tiadiea), and Weet A&ican (ISmhmia 
tiadiea) Tarieties are being oultiTated in Uganda with enoeur- 
aging results. They could therefore probably be cultivated 
equally well in those parts of the East Africa Protectorate which 
have a similar climate. The largest areas vhich have been 
ascertained to produce indigenoua rubber are on the coast. 
It grows about Mwele (to the south of Mombasa), around 
Takannga, in Gcsha^ and in the Utwani forest, round Witu; 
but the best known rubber-grounds^ though there ia really 
little reason to believe that they are more productive than 
tho others, are tho forests known as Ar;ibako and Sekoki, 
between the Tana River and Kilifi Creek. The more northern 
part is called Araboko (or Arabuko), from a village of that 
name» and the southern, Sekoki ; but the application of the 
names is somewhat arbitraiy, and it is doubtiful if native and 
European usage are in accord. The centre of the forest 
appears to consist of thick-growing timber, while the vegeta- 
tion on the edges is somewhat more open and d. It 
is in this margin that the Landolphia grows best. Landolphia 
will probably be found in most parts of the i'rotectorate 
where there is anytiiing that can be called wood or forest, aa 

L 
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oppoMd to flMre Mrab. It ooenn along the Voi RiTer, on the 
Nandi eieaKpment, end on Mount Kinangop. It hae not jet 
been disooyered on Kenya, but the analogy of Kflima-Njaro 

makes it highly probable that il exists there. Hitherto, the 
collection of rubber has not been much encouraged, as it was 
entixeiy in the hands of natives, who were under no super- 
finon, and used ^e meet nithleas methods, so that a laige 
demand irae likely to meen the extinction of the crop. A 
deeper like the Landolphia is mofe likelj to mffer than any 
fonn of standing tree, for the reckless native oolleetor simply 
outs through the stem and lets it bleed at both ends. Re- 
cently, howeyer, concessions for indiarubber tapping have been 
given to Europeans in Arabuko, Sekoki, and Mwelo ; and it 
may be hoped that, with proper supervision of the tapping 
and replanting, the yield will considerably increase. 

Copra is exclusively a coast product* for» though the 
eoeoanut grows near Yoi, it oannot he made to bear froit far 
from the sea. The regions where the palm thrives cannot he 
called suitable for European colonisation ; but I mention this 
industry here because any danj^er to health which there may 
be in superintending such plantations is materially decreased 
hy having a olimate like that of Nairobi, twenty-four houn 
from the ooask Also in many plaoes, certainly near Lamu, 
the eoeoanut plantatkms themselves are hi from unhealthy. 
The palm grows all along the coast, but the best localities are 
said to be the Lamu Archipelago and Tiwi, south of Mombasa. 
The copra is said to be of good quality, and might either be 
collected by Europeans from Arabs and natives, or grown by 
them on their own account. Most of the eoeoanut plantations 
are owned by Arabs; but owing to the abolition of slavery, and 
their inability to adapt themselves to changed conditions, the 
proprietors are mostly in a bad way, and many would he glad 
to sell. It is said that the Lamu copra contains 8 5 per cent, 
.of oil : that from Mombasa and Zanzibar 78 per cent. 

The most recent information on the prospects of the copra 
industry will be found in Mr. Whyte's report^ on the 

> "Aliioa,"Ko.3i im 
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sea-coast belt of the Protectorate. Mr. Whyte was head 
of tho Agricultural Department, and has had a lifelong 
expehenoe of tropical agriculture in other countries. Ue 
■was of opinion that East Africa offen aa good a field as 
Ceylon for the onltiyation cvf tlie ooeoaimt palm, and alao 
lecommended tlie oultivatkm of indigo, aa one of the moat 
▼alQable of indigo-producing plants (the Indiyo/cra airreeia) h 
found wild in considerable abundance. 

Fibre-producing plants, particularly the Sanseviera, are 
common in the Protectorate, and are almost the only thing of 
known economic value found growing in the scrub. They are 
abundant) not only in the temperate and better-known parte 
of Ukamba, but alao about Voi. along the Twro RiTer, near 
Eibwesi and Makindu, and along the Tana. It ia therefore 
probable that they are to be found in the whole area of the 
great jungle behind the coast. A German firm are working 
fibre on a large concession near Kibwezi. The (juality of this 
product exported from most parts has been well reported on. 
and very fine samples have been reoeiTed from the little- 
known difitriota of Korokoro, on the upper Tana. An 
Amezioan firm bave taken up an area for fibre eultivation 
on the Tana, and are inTesting a oonmderable amount of 
capital Tho fibre when properly prepared is quoted at 
about £^0 Sk ton. Sisal hemp and Mauritius hemp have 
also been proved to grow welL The latter fetches about 
£24 per ton in the European market. Other native planta 
whieh are aaad to produce excellent fibre are Mogumo (Fiem 
apuX Mogiyo (Trkm/eUa fhmboidM), Hondoe (JJbnUUoi^ gfm^ 
turn and DovaSbtya sp.), the wild banana, Wali (Baphia), several 
species of Hibiscus and Ghokochare. 

There is an abundance of timber suitable for fuel, houso- 
building, and making furniture, and probably some of the 
woods will be found to make a profitable article of export. 
Some of the fineat trees* unfortunately, grow in rather inaccea* 
flible diatricta, audh aa Taveta, Mount £inangop, and the 
Bouthem If au, in all of which may be found tall, straight 
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trankB, rising fifty liset or more before they branch; but, 
owing to the diffionlty of tnosport^ it is hard to mo how 
.this wood can be uaed for anything but local pnrpoM Thero 
are, however, at least two Mrly accessible districts prodncing 
an abundance of timber which has probably a commercial 
value, namely, the coast and the forests on the Mau throug-h 
which the railway passes, particularly those to the north of 
the line. From many parts of the coast, notably Lamu and 
Vanga» there is a steady ezpoit of mangroTO poles for building 
purposes, and trees of greater Talne yielding ornamental 
woods are found in the Mwele Hills and in the Arabuko and 
Seikoki forests. These trees comprise ebony, trachylobium, 
bambakofi (an afzelia), and mrihi (an albizzia), and it is 
thouglit they would be acceptable on the London market. 
Shipment would be easy if a railway were oonstructed, or a 
series of short tram lines, connecting the forests and the 
ports. On the Man are Test forests of juniper and oliye. The 
trees are of fine growdk, and untouched, as the country is not 
inhabited. A concession for the export of this timber is now 
in process of negotiation, and it is hoped that, if sufficiently 
low rates can bo obtained from the Uganda Eailway, it will 
take a favourable place on the market. 

The timber on the Kikuyu escarpment will hardly proYO 
suitable for exportation, but is excellent for local building and 
fumitura The predominant trees are ootton, oliye, two or 
three kinds of fig, juniper, and podocarpus. Bamboo occurs 
in belts at various places above 6500 feet. 

The scrub jungle, from Mombasa to Makindu, contains 
various kinds of acacia suitable for fuel which supply firewood 
for the Uganda Railway, but not much timber which can be 
uaed for other purposes. Ebony, howem, is found in the 
lower parts. 

The osstor-02] plant grows in great abundance in many 
parts of tJkamba and in E[ikuyu. The heans are worth 

about £2, I OS. a ton locally, and aro said to fetch from 
£Z, 58» to £9, 108. in the English market. They could 
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pnibMf be eonridarably improved by eultmtioiL Theie m 
e good loeal market to thii product, as both the railway 

and steamers use considerable quanlides. 

There is an increasing export of mangrove bark, which 
goes almost exclusively to Hamburg. It is at present col- 
lected chiefly at Lamu aad in the Vaneza district* but the 
tree is ebundant in moat parte of the coast The quality is 
reported to be the beat in the European market^ and the 
superior Taiieties called Ifknko and lliindi produce 50 and 
60 per cent, of tamiin respectively. 

Sugar-cane grows frouly in many parts, and la cultivated 
by the naLives, but has not been exported. 

Maize and beans are very abundant, but being low-prioed 
products have not reodved the attention they merits ae their 
eultiyeticn is likely to pay only if practised on a Jaxge aoale. 
There is e good market fi>r main in South AMca» and it is 
grown both in Kikujni and on the coast Good ciops have 
also been obtained from rain and without artificial irrigation 
in the parts of the Taru jungie near the line. The quality of 
the native seed is poor, but better varieties are being intro- 
duced. There is a great demand both in Europe and South 
Africa for the long red native bean of Kikuyu and Kariiondo, 
which can be cultivated without difficulty. 

If we turn to the exotic pUmts which can be grown in 
the Protectorate, those respecting which we haye the most 
certain information are Europuaii vegetables and coffee. 13oth 
of these havo been cultivated for some time in Kikuyu with 
success, and vegetables have been grown at many other points^ 
such as Machakos, Naivasba» the Bavine» and Nandi Boma. 
The coffee is good, and as yet free from disease; and the only 
question is whether the state of the market is fiayouiable for 
an increase of the world's production of this article. The 
excellence and abundance of vugotables is indubitable, and 
local needs must create an increasing demand. It is, how- 
ever, a matter for serious consideration whether a permanent 
trade in this article to South Africa can be established, as 
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many peiaoiu hm hoped. The ewcmtiftli but m yet imful- 
iiUed, oondition for aueh « tnide b the eetaUuhment el mud* 
agency able to buy up potatoes aad other vegeteUes, a&d to 
arrange for them the whole journey from Nairobi to Mombasa 

by rail, the sea voyage to Delagoa Bay, and rail again to 
Johannesburg. The fact that some consignments have fetched 
remuneratiTe prices without such supervision is encouraging, 
bat many others b«Ye been spoiled on the way, and it oannoi 
be aaid that the trade baa yet been put upon ft aatigfaetory 
baaia From an imperial point of Haw, we abo«ild not foiget the 
possible importance of East Africa as a yiotualling station where 
our fleet could be supplied with fresh vegetables in case of need. 
Experts consider that in an ordinary season a profit of at least 

per acre should be realised on each crop of potatoes. 

But far more Important than vegetablea^ as a possible 
artiele of export^ ia ootton. Thouu^ it has not jet been 
oultrrated to any considerable extent, the data in oor possea* 
non are most enoouraging. The plant grows wild in many 
parts — in Guslia, Tanaland, and near Voi — and it seems to 
he an accepted maxim that land which will pnxluce bad 
ootton will also produce good cotton if better seed is 
sown. Also we know that ten or twelve years ago, before 
the British Protectorate had been established, «id when 
Lamu was still in the Gennan sphere^ a German firm 
experimented in that district with imported seeds. It ia 
not known whence the seeds were obtained, but the re- 
ports made by experts in Liverpool, Naples, and Germany 
on the cotton produced have been preserved, and are most 
satisfactory. The samples were priced at from yd. to 
9d a pound, and were classified as resembling lower quality 
sea-island, and between Tahiti and sea-islaiicL Recently an 
expert has been sent out to examine the comitiy, and hia 
report was equally fayourable. It would appear that the 
Sabaki, the Tana, and probably the Juba, present much tho 
same conditions for cotton-growing as the Nile ; but that, 
considering the difierence in the price of land, an acre of 
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cotton in East Africa ought to be grown for about £6 leas 
than in Egjpt^ which leayes ample nuugm to cow the 
inozeased Mght Ae poeoible eotton lands ire haTo Ae 
islands of the Lamu Arehipelago, which seem to present 
exactly the conditions required by the sea-islands yariety; 
the banks of the Tana, Juba, and Sabaki ; the shores of Lake 
Victoria, and a number of places in or near Ukamba, notably 
Vol and Makindu. Near the Lake, in Kavirondo, cotton is 
already being grown by Indians, and enoonmging experiments 
have been made near Nairobi Cotton grown up oonntiy and 
sent down by train would always be handicapped by the rail- 
way frdght, but that grown on the ooasi snd large riven oould 

be skipped without difficulty. 

Exporiinents which have been begun in cotton-growing 
are probably already bearing fruit, and there seems to be no 
reason why East Africa should not beoome one of the great 
eotton*piodueing countries of the world. Samples grown 
from Egyptian seed near Nairobi and in Kikuyu have been 
examined by the British Cotton-growing Assooiation, and priced 
at 5|d. and 6d. per lb. ; but no report has yet been published 
of the experiments conducted by GoTornment in the much more 
favourable districts on the coast and round Lake Victoria. 

With regard to tobacco, the prospects are less certain. A 
eosrae variety of the plant grows wild in Ukamba, and ezperi* 
ments in the cultiyation of a superior quality are being made 
on the Bamitt River, to the south of Mombasa^ The results 
are not unsatisfactory, and it would seem that an article 
sufficienlly good for internal consumption can be obtained. 
But long and costly experiments in German East Africa have 
not been successful in growing from imported seeds any of the 
higher varieties, and though an apparently excellent leaf has 
been obtained, it has not devdoped the precise qualities 
required by the trade. It is true that lihe British temtoiy 
is not absolutely similar to the German, but this negative 
result in the latter is not encouraging. 

Native cereals* such as maize and miUet, grow in great 
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abundanoo, aad even in the ■cnib behiod the coast two or 
more ram-orops of maiaa can be obtained in the year. Both 
Eikuyu and tiia ooast aie mitabia granariea^ whan the nativea 
aometimea suffer fiom a too abundant hamst» for they itore a 
plentifdl erop, and do not trouble to sow anoth«. With regard 
to European cereals, the data are not so full as one o nild wish. 
Oats thrive in Nandi. Barley gro^vn in Ukamba was valued in 
London a,t£i,i2&, the quarter, and wheat from the same locaUty 
was ftlaiwed on a par with Ameiiean wheat. There seems to 
be no reison why the great plaina of Ukamba^ the' Maa, and 
the Uasin Qishn shoidd not prodnoe wheat m eonnderablo 
quantities, and more experiments with these eropa are dedrable. 

Two other crops which are being tried are ramie fibre and- 
vanilla, the former in Kikuyu, the latter on the coast. The 
former is said to have yielded good results ; the latter, which 
takes some years to c^row, is not yet mature, but, judging by 
the example of Zanaibar, is likely to thiive. Sesamum and 
groundnuts also do well, but ohiefly in the hot distriots. It 
will, however, prove profitable to induoa the natives to grow 
them and buy up the crops. 

Experiments in the rearing of silkworms Lavo been carried 
on in the Kenya province during the last two years. The silk 
produced has not yet been valued, but the conditions seem 
favourable. Several hundred Japanese mulbeny-trees have 
been planted, and are found to produee three or lour good 
crops of leaves per annum, bo that a toner might have, say, 
three yields of sUk a year against one in southern Europe. The 
worms have thriven well, the mortality being only i per cent 

The official report on the experiments of the Agricultural 
Department just published (January 1905) says that the year 
under review (April 1903-April 1904) has been abnormally 
dry, but that " maize, millet, wheats barley, lentils, fenugreek, 
tlnseed, and native beans have been pre-eminently suooessful ; 
cotton, dover, ryegrass^ hioeme^ and Egyptian clover moder- 
ately so." The unusually dry weather no doubt aooounted 
for the moderate succes^i of the latter crops. 



CHAPTER XI 

SASI AFBIOA AB A. £U£OP£AJbr OOLOKY (ctmHmud) 
PASTUSAOK — ^LAND QUESTIONS — ^ZIONISIS — INDIANS 

Ttas prospects for pastarttge in East Afries are as promising 

as for agriculture. Cattlo aro kept by most of ilio tribes, and 
even the apparently barren Somalilaiid affords subsistence to 
large herds. In the neighbourhood of the railway are several 
extensiTe plauu which are either used by the natives as grasiiig 
lands, or freqaeDted by troops of antelopeb wbioh is genenJlj 
oonsidered * agn ihat oattle irOl do well One stretoh of 
IkUins begins soon aflter ICakmdu, and leaohes to KairobL In 
the more eastern part there are a few scattered trees, but to 
the west the grass lands aro quite open« An extension of 
those plains stretches northwards from Nairobi towards .Mount 
Kenya. The small meadows interspersed with coppice near 
NgongOb to the soutii of Nairobi, afford excellent grass to 
cattle owned both by natives and Enropeans. Some of the 
best graang land, and oertainly that which is best known and 
most seen by the public, lies In the Rift YaUey, on eitiher side 
of the railway. Beyond tlio limits of the valley rise on the 
east the pastures of Settima and Laikipia, and on the west the 
great plateaux of the Mau and Uasin Gishu gradually sloping 
into the partly wooded but still pastoral distiicts of Nandi and 
Lombwi^ Of these pastures the last two are used by the 
tribes of the same nam«» and cantion would ba.'ve to be used 
in settlmg Europeans thera The Uasin Gishu and Man are 
uninhabited, but the grazing prospects haye been well reported 
on both by otiicial experts and private inquirers. The cliief 
need in this case is to improve the communication, and make 

roads to the north and south of the railway, if a large 
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tiinb«r oonoeBBbn Is granted to tlie Kmi Ibnste, it mtj be 
hoped diat ft bnnoli line will bo oomtraotad nofthwuds 
towaxds the UaBtn GiehiL It wwM serve the double purpose 

of proYiding the necessary transport for timber, and rendering 
the plateau accessible to colonists. 

Tho Athi plains right down to Sultan Hamud and Simba 
are practically uninhabited, and oould be taken up freely by 
£iin>peaii& New Zesknden hm expressed the opinion that 
the graiing near the two stations named ought to be suitable 
for merino sheep. It maj be hoped that in time it will pay 
to ooMtmct a branch line northwards from Nairobi to Kenya, 
as Lho country offers a good combination of agricultural and 
forest land, opening out into plains. With regard to the Rift 
Valley, Settima^ and LaikipiAh there is no doubt as to the quality 
of the grazing, whioh is excellent ; but the question of how 
muoh had oan be used by Europeans depends <m how mudh 
land is resenred for the Masai It is oertaan that this tribe 
straggle oTer a far larger area than they require. 

The proposal to make a native reserve along the railway 
seemed to me disastrous, for it would prevent Europeans from 
utilising the advantages created by the line, and leaves them 
in the hands of nomad tribes, who do not appreciate them, and 
would £ur sooner heTO no railway* Fortunately the Qovem- 
ment are said to hftve abandoned this idea. The praotioal 
alternatives sre either to settle the Masai in a limited extent 
of ground in the Rift Valley, or to remove them altogether to 
a distant reserve, say on Laikipia. I believe that the Govern- 
ment have now decided on the second of these alternatives; 
but even if the Masai remain about Iiake Naivasha, there can 
bo no reasonable doubt that there is room for Europeans in 
the Kedong Valley, in the Endabibi Plain, on the Enderit 
BiTer, at the north end of Ehnenteit% and generally to the 
north of Lake Nakuru, where the graang is add to be ex- 
cellent at tho foot of the eastern oscarpmenl, and tho eountry 
Ls uninhabited. Should Laikipia not be required for the Masai, 
it will probabJy afford superb land for European grazieis. If 
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it is made a rewnrob the Bift Valley end SettimA should be 
available for EuxopeaiUb 

AeoQidiiig to the leporta of the Agrieultixral Department^ 
the BoQ of the Rift VaDey 10 raahmlj fisur, not rich, and 
affords a stretch of good dry grazing ground. The district 
is better suited to raising stock than to agriculture ; but in 
the wet season wheat, maize, potatoes, and ordinary crops 
might be successfully grown. It ia considered that at present 
the land will cany two sheep per aera of dear gxazing» but 
that with development it could be stocked moxe heavily* 
The hwbsge differs in variouB parts of the valley. Round 
Lake Naivasha there is a close sward of stargrass {Cynochn 
dadylrm) ; but in the b^in of Lake Nakuru this is replaced 
by a rougher growth of hard tufty grass, which provides an 
enormous quantity of rough fodder. 

The quality of the pasturage in the Rift Valley is due to 
the Isot that it has been contmuously graied by native cattle 
during many yeara The northern Mau has not been so 
grased, and therefore the pasture is rougher, but, on the other 
hand, the soil is richer and the rainfall heavier. When the 
land has been improved by close, confined grazing, it is prob- 
able that this district will prove superior to the Kift Valley. 
It is calculated that the farms m this part of the Mau should 
oany three aheep per acra 

The southern If au is reported to possess superior graaing 
properties. The drier districts are, in the opinion of experts, 
suitable for merino crosses, and the moister for the hardy 
Cheviot sheep and Ayrshire cattle. The soil is deep rich 
loam, inclined to wetness, but easily drained, as the country 
is a series of slopes and narrow valleys, with streams at the 
bottom. It is reckoned that &rms in this district should 
carry three wool sheep and a small head of cattle per acre. 

When I left the Protectorate in July there were prsetically 
no wool-bearing sheep in the country, only a few having been 
introduced for experimental purposes; but there was already 
a considerable export of the hides oi native sheep and goats. 
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I see no reason whj thero should not in the future be a great 
export of wool and preaerYed meat as well as of hides. The 
beat cattle seem to be those whiflh oome from SomaMand, 
KeDy% and the ahofea of Lake yiotori% and the few bdlla 

imported from England have thriven. CSattle, howeyer, when 
Tnov( d from one district to another are very liable to sickness, 
and wiien foreign animals are introduced in larp^er numbers it 
is probable that there will be many disappointments from the 
same cause. Pigs and poultry appear to do welL Of imported 
stock GuenuMj cattle and Linooln and Welsh aheep are 
ported to do best, but it is thought that oroesbreeds of ig^gitA 
and native animals will prove preferable. They resist disease 
better than either of the parent breeds, and crossbred cattle 
show a great improvement in the first generation. But it is 
estimated that it will take five or six generations of cross- 
breeding to produce a wool-bearing sheep of the merino typCi 

Horses do not do well on the coast, though the Axebs own 
ft few. ISiere axe hardly any at Mombas% as the trolley 
system renden riding and driving unneoeesaiiy. It was for- 
merly very diffiotdt to obtain horses up country, owing to the 
belts of tRotso fly to be passed ou the way. This fly, however, 
ceases beyond Kdbwezi, and horses can make the journey ia 
safety by train. There are now a considerable number in 
Nairobi, where races are held twice a year. In 1901 several 
were carried off by an outbreak of horse sickness, for which it 
was difficult to account^ but which was probably partly attri- 
butable to bad stabling. Since then they h«ve thriven better. 
L>onkcys and mules do welL 

It has been proposed to utilise some of the indigenous 
fji^ imala ^ such as the elephant, zebra, and ostrich. I shall 
speak of these animals in the chapter on game. Though the 
nbra can be domestioated, and used either for riding or driv- 
ing, it would appear that we have not yet succeeded in obtsin- 
ing a serviceable animal suitable for everyday work either 
from the pure-bred zebra or from any hybrid. The African* 
elephant is also probably capable of domd£»tication, but the 
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market is bo small that iho oiperiinent would not bo com- 
meroiallj suocessfuL For ostrich-fanoing, on the other hand, 
the prospeots are good. The liiids are abundant^ and, accord« 
ing to Soath Afrieana who have examuied them, grow foathen 
of the right quality. The diBtriota where th«j axe most 
nmneroiia are the Athi plams, and in the Rift Valley. 

It will now, I liopo, be clear that East Africa provides for 
a European family the climate and food they require, as well 
as profitable occupations. Nay more, it is a country which 
has a singular charm for Europeans, to which they become 
attached, and whioh inapirea a paasianate longing for retam in 
those who leave it It eannot at praent be xeoommended to 
persona without money as a place to seek a fortune^ for there 
are as yet hardly any openings for white men who are not 
prepared to buy land or to carry on some definite liusniess, ;is 
the country is not suflSciently developed to otier any positions 
ioi OTerseers or working men which could be iillod by Euro- 
peans. But those who have about ;^5oo — and the more 
above jCsoo the bettee^-ooght to find no difficulty in buying 
and working a fSum. The quality and quantity of labour 
obtainable vsriea. It is cheap (about four or five rupees a 
month) in Kikujm and Ukamba, and fairly plentiful; plentiful 
also in Teita and Kavirondo. In the Rift Valley the Masai 
make good herdsmen and watchmen, but will not at present 
undertake much other work, which, however, does not matter, 
as the country is almost entirely pastonL In the uninhabited 
districts* such as Mau and Uaan CKshu, Masai would probably 
be willing to serve as herdsmen ; but it would be necessary to 
import agrioulLural labour from Kikuyu or elsewhere, unless it 
were found that at these higher altitudes Europeans could 
work in the fields, which is doubtful Our experience of 
native labour since we have occupied the Protectorate is en- 
couraging; for the natives have of late shown a docility and 
aptitude which was hsidly anticipated, and have proved that 
* they can and will work not only in the fields^ but at various 
mechanical crafts in the railway workshops. 
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Conditions ehmge so rapidly in East AMoa tlittt it li 

hard to give any aclvico as to the best place to settle. For 
general agriculture Kikuyu perhaps bears the palm. Almost 
all temperate crops can bo raised there ; labour and water are 
abundant. Agricultural land and pasturage are found close 
together for Uiose wbo like variety, and they oan alio try 
ih«r hand at ostridh*&nning or Blkworm-rairing. Gbtton 
ean also be grown and india-rubber collected in some parts. 
Perhaps a better field for such industries as cotton and 
fibre is foimd a little further down the line, near Makindu. 
As a climate, Kikuyu is preferable; but Makindu, though 
warmer* is quite tolerable, and in the opinion of experts ^ 
offers a richer soil than Kikuyot and greater scope for enter- 
prise to a settler with a £ur amount of capitaL Fibre pisnts 
are plentiful, and cotton, tobacco, maiae, ric^ water melons, 
chillies, and wheat are cultivated. Graziers should turn their 
attention furthor west to the pastures which I have described, 
but Nandi and Lumbwa, as well as parts of the Mau, oflTer 
possibilities for agriculture as well as pasturage. Mr. Linton 
liss also expressed the opinion, in which I concur, that the 
conntiy round the Tsavo is of great promise both for agrioul* 
ture and stock-riising, though a place for the capitalist rather 
than the ordinary settler. 

I fear it cannot be denied that the Government have been 
somewhat behindhand in assisting and encouraging colonisa- 
tioio. In theory they desire it, and have invited immigration ; 
but there has been a woeful discrepsncy between theory and 
practice. Considering the strict economy which regulates the 
administration of the African l^tectorates, it would perhaps 
have been unreasonable to expect that the machinery for 
arranging colonisation should have been made ready before 
the colonists were actually forthcoming. The Masai proverb 
says, " Don't make a cloth to carry the child before the child 
is bom," but European babies and European settlers expect to 

* Ux» UntoB, band of the AfileaUanl Septrtninit^ In AgrioQltonJ Report 
OB fbe 0CNmtK7 betwoea Tol and Kin (** Afrios," Na 5, 1904)* 
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find things ready for them. At any rate, now that it is 
demonstrated that Europeans are willing to take up the land, 
it is not creditable that many should have left the Protectorate 
becMue tliey oould not obtain plain and busineesUke aoswm 
to their applioalioiUL If a man aska, Can I Lave tliis pieoe of 
land or not?" he may rightly expeot to be told Tea or No; 
and if an administration invitee immigration, the immigrant 
may reasonably expect to be told where he can have land, and 
to bo shown it in an accessible spot. Yet in East Africa it 
was often dif&cult to get an answer to such questions. 

The fault does not lie in the land regulations, which are 
■nffioiently liberal, but in the absolute laek of administrative 
oxganisataon, wbioh mnst ooour in a growing conntiy where 
the authorities leliise to allow any oonsidmble change in a 
detailed scheme of expenditure prepared six, twelve, or even 
Bevcnt€on months before. Such programmes of expenditure 
are bound to require variation in East Africa ; for not only are 
unforeseen developments sure to occur, but those who prepare 
the estimates axe not even allowed to anticipate oontingencies^ 
and there is no ehanoe of any Item being passed which cannot 
be shown to be actually and immediately necessary. The 
advent of European settlers at the beginning of 1 904 was, in 
many ways, a sad failure ; because not only was there no pro- 
vision for receiving them under the Budget of 1903-4, which 
was in force until April 1904, but the f'oreign O&oe were 
not even willing to revise the Budget for 1904-5, made in 
November 1903. The consequence was that the staff of the 
Survey and Land Department was totally inadequate for the 
work thrown upon it : thm were no police, no guides, very 
few roads, no hotels to speak of, and colonists went wandering 
about askinfT to bo shown land which they could take up and 
were unable to tind it, in spite of the thousands of square 
miles all round needing nothing but owners. To complete the 
oonfiision the Foieign Offioci owing, as I hope» to some mia» 
understanding which will he removed, sudden)^ ordered some 
of the most important concessions to be oanceUed and the 
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part of the country best adapted for Europeans to be declared 
a native reserve. 

It is no use lamenting the past and the lost opporkuni^, 
but it is most ewmestly to be hoped that when die Fcoteo- 
torates are taken over by the Oohmial Oiftoe next year, or 
even before, the land qnestton in East Afriea may be put on a 

business footinij^. The lirst csscnUal is to havo as coinpleto a 
survey of the country as is compatible with rapidity, so that 
both the public and Government may know the amount and 
quality available. Besides the 8iir?eyoiB charged with the 
teehnioal work of mapping the country, there should also be 
in the Land Department offloiale of some oolonial ezpezienoe 
able to judge of the mse of the grants to be made, and the 
terms on which they should be made. The conditions and 
quality of the land vary so much in different parts, that a 
general rule soems hardly possible. The plan which has 
hitherto been followed is to give leasee for ninety-nine years* 
The area for agricultural holdings has generally been 640 aores 
(one square mile), and has not exceeded 1000 aorei imless 
there were speetsl reasons. The oxdinaiy size of a graang 
area is 5000 acres, but those who hare been willing to go 
some distimoo from the railway, and open up really new 
country, have been encouraged with larger grants. The 
greatest variation has been in the matter of granting free- 
hold, for while ordinary holders were only allowed to have 
1000 acres on this tenure, the East AMoan Syndicate were 
given the right of purchasing 500 square miles (320,000 aeres). 
It is desirable that all these points should be conndered by 
experts in land settlement, with a view to local conditions. 

Besides the question of native reserves, forest reserves 
must be considered. It is most necessary to maintain them 
in order to prevent the country from being deforested and to 
insure an adequate fuel supply for the railway ; but otherwise 
they should interfere with colonisation as little as possible. 
More roads should be made* especially on the southern Uau, 
as this large tract is at present practically inaccessible. 
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We may, I think, rely on tlie natural influx of immigrants 
to take up most of the land along or near the railway ; but 

a well-considered colonisation scheme for settling fifty or a 
hundred British families in some of tlio more distant parts, on 
the Mau or beyond the Settima range, would be a distinct 
advantaga Such schemes have, I belieTe, been tried in New 
Zealand and elsewhere with auooeaiL In theae more distant 
regions the best land is not always that whioh joins on to the 
nearest inhabited settlement, and single indifidnals or famiEes 
are naturally averse to being quite alone in the wilds. Some- 
thing of this kind is attempted in the concession given to the 
East Africa Syndicate, but provision is there made for settle- 
ment only on a very small soale^ 

Another ookmisation aoheme whioh has attracted ooii* 
sidecable attention is the proposed settlement of Zionists mi 
the Uasin Gishu plateau. When the proposal was first made 
in the autumn of 1903, 1 gave it a very qualified assent, as it 
appeared to be a means of introducing capital into the country 
and not open to any parlicuiar objection, smce the locality 
selected was remote fiom all other European settlements. 
But the scheme was not executed at once, and meanwhile a 
rush of Europeans arriTed at the beginning of 1904, who ware 
willing to take up, and some of whom actually did take u|i^ 
land round the plateau. It is praotieaUy certain that in the 
near future all this surroimding area will be occupied by 
people of British race, and, that being so, though I am no 
anti-Semite, I greatly doubt the expediency of putting in the 
midst of them a body of alien Israelites. To do this is to 
reproduce that distributbn of population which has been the 
bane of Dastem Burope and Asia Minor, namely, endayes of 
races with bunness capacity, such as the Jews and Armenians, 
who differ in language, religion, and manner of life from the 
surrounding Russians and Turks, with the result that racial 
hostility is almost inevitably produced. Neither can I see 
how the scheme is likely to benefit the Jews. The amount of 
population who oould be accommodated on the Uasin (Maban 
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would not materially relievo the congestion of the Russian and 
Polish towns, and a considerable personal experience of both 
Africa and the Jewish parts of Eastern Europe makes me 
think that the proposed transfer vould be too abrupi and 
defeat its own ends. I hare never m3^elf seen a case where 
Jews axe really agriculturists. But admitting that they can 
become so, their agricultural capacities are certainly not highly 
developed, and considering how many ordinary conTemenees 
are wanting in East Africa, and how much immigrants are 
thrown pn their own resources, It would seem to be a country 
rather for those who have hereditaiy and personal experience 
of agriculture than for those who are new to the puismt 

Another proposed form of colonisation deserres mention, 
namely, the settlement of Indians. There is a large Indian 
population in East Africa, composed of Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Parsis, and Goancse, partly established since some time 
owing to the old commercial connection with India, and 
specially Goa, and partly reinforced by new arrivals of late 
years owing to the construction of the Uganda Railway, which 
employed 20,000 coolies and attracted a large number of 
merchants and contractors. Sir Harry Johnston once ex- 
pressed the opinion that East Africa ought to be the America 
of India. I hardly feel able to agree with so broad a state- 
ment, for the various districts of East Africa ditfer so much 
from ono another that generalisations are dangerous, and the 
£aot seems to be that India does not require an America. 
The Indian Government do not encourage emigration, and, 
though Indians are ready to seek new markets, they do not 
really settle in foreign countries. They trade there, but they 
desbe to return to India ; and it is to India that they send 
their money, instead of spending it in the land of their 
residence. Still, Indian cultivaLors would bo welcome on the 
shores of Lake Victoria and on the coast, where it is not likely 
that more white men will live than those who are required 
for the general supervision of estates and business. The style 
of oultivatbn practised near Tanga^ and abottt the moutli of 
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die Taii% ia suitable to ibm eptitudesi m u also trade with 
the natiyes ; and. as the Arab element does not seem to be on 

the increase, there ia room for them. Similarly, ihey are likely 
to do well in Kavirondo. A small settlement of timo-expircd 
railway coolies has been made on the Kibos Kiver, about ten 
miles from Kisumu. They are chiefly oooupied with the 
cultiyation of eotton, and, though they are not perhapa drawn 
ficom the class best suited for sgrioulture, the results have 
been suffioiently satis&etoiy to wamnt the oonttnuatbn o( 
the experiments, especially if Indians of the real agrioulturai 
classes can be attracted. 

But I do not think that it would be wise to let Indiana 
acquire land to any extent in the cooler parts of the Pro- 
tectorate which are suitable for Europeans. The intennixture 
of raoes in a seaport like Mombasa does not much matter. 
Such towns beoome cosmopolitan, and, though instanoes like 
the Armenian massacres of 1896 at Constantinople are not 
encouraging, the different races generally manage to get on 
together. But it would be a very different thing to allow two 
races so dissimilar, and yet so much on a level, as the Indian 
and British to compete in colonising East Africa. It may be 
doubted if the Highlands are reslly congenial to Indiana. 
The coolness of the dunate is not appreciated by them, and 
the agriculture is not of the class to which they are most 
accustomed. But they are keenly aHve to the adTantage of 

acquiring valuable property, and the example of Zanzibar, 
where large numbers of plantations belonging to iuipovcrished 
Arabs have passed into the hands of Indians, shows that as 
landowners on a laige scale they are not a blessing to the 
countiy, inasmuch as they do not spend money on improving 
their estates, but merely bleed them in order to send it to India. 
There axe indications that this danger exists in East Africa, and 
that some of the poorer Europeans have borrowed money from 
Indians on moiLgugcs. I thcruforo, T- licn Commissioner of the 
Protectorate, discouraged all acquisition of land by Indians in 
the Highlands, except in the immediate vicinity of town& 
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CHAPTER XII 



ADMIlNiSTfiATION 
PRXSniT ABBAKanmiTB— WATS iiND XKAMS 

Our East African posseiaioDS oomsist of iho two ProteotorateB 
of East Afrioa and Ugaodat tlie foimer oompiuiiig all our 
tmaSbomoB to the eaat of Lake Yiotoiia^ the latter those lying 
to the north and weet The Uganda Ptoteetorate must not 

be confused with the kingdom of Uganda, from which il lakes 
ita name, as it includes, in addition to that kingdom, the 
a^laoent Bantu countries of Unyoro and Usoga, the upper 
waters of the Nile and its right bank in the north, and Tom, 
fioddu, and Ankole in the south. Formedj the prorinoee of 
Na&TaahA and KSsomii, to the east of the lak^ were mduded 
HI tike Uganda Protectorate, and the boundaiy was practically 
the Eikuyu escarpment ; but, as the railway advanced, this 
division was found to have many inconveniences, and was 
superseded by tho present frontier, which starts from the 
north-west corner of Lake Victoria, follows the river Sio, 
crosses Mount Elgon, and follows the oourae of the Suam 
and Tiirkwel to Lake Bttdol£ 

It IB, however, generall j agreed that it would he admkbla 
to amalgamate the two Proteotormtes, and if this is to he done, 
it certainly ought to be done soon, for the longer thoy remain 
apajt, the more they tend to become different in their ad- 
ministrative system and regulations, which is what should be 
avoided. There is no gzeat diversity of interests between the 
two teiritones. If it were possible to detach the distriote 
inhabited by SoinaIi% it would be an excellent thing to form 
them into a separate government^ as they are difierent in 
population, economic and physical conditions from the other 
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pmrinoei; Imt^ uofertunatdj, diej are too imaU to Sarm » 
tepante admimBtrala<m, and the adjoining SomaH temtoriea 

are not British. It would be possible and advantugoous, if it 
suited the Egyptian Government, to detach the northern part, 
of the Nile province from Uganda^ at least as far south as 
Nimule, and add to it tho teiritories of the Sudan. But the 
central portions of tho two Froteotoxatea are naturally ooii« 
neoted together; iheiy feed the same railway, and the aame 
flteameni on Lake Vietoria; in the ease of military operatiooa 
they have to assist one another; tho postal, telegraph, and 
medical departments are already fused, and it is moat desir- 
able that tho process of union should be continued, and that 
all common interests and tasks should be directed by some 
central authority on the spot. Sir Harry Johnston's proposal 
that there should be a Chief Commianoiker for tho whole 
territoiy seems to me the best one, and he should be assisted 
by three Deputy-Oommisrioners — one for the Coast, one for 
the Highlands and the Kisumu province, and om for the 
present Uganda Protectorate. 

Another reason for uniting the territories is that, compared 
to East Africa, Uganda has comparatively few healthy stations. 
In the interests of the SenrioOb it would be well if there was a 
freer and more frequent change from unhealthy to healthy 
posts than is possible at present. 

Though the present East Africa Protectorate is commonly 
spoken of as one territory, and is so for many purposes, it is 
hampered by a most inconvenient political division, a large 
part of the Coast being l^ally the dominions of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar. When the British and German spheres were 
divided, the Germans bought theirs outright, but we agreed 
to lease from the Sultan, for an annual rental of j^i 7,000, 
suob parts of the Coast as were then recognised as his High- 
ness' s dominions — thai i.s, the Lamu Archipelago, a strip ex- 
tending from the sea ton miles inland from the Gernmn 
frontier to Kipini at the mouth of the Ozi River, and an area 
with a ten-mile radius round Kismayo. This unfortunate 
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anangement oan be ezplaaned, bat eaimot be really exetued, 
and Uie eooner it is temunated the better. Its inoonTemeiiee 
is not that we are burdened by an annual payment, or that the 

Sultan interferes with our administration, for his sovereignty 
is purely nominal ; but that as long as this nominal sovereignty 
exists the country must be regarded as subject to the Bame 
treaties and disabilities as Zanzibar, and that therefore the 
British authorities, as representing the Sultan, hare no juris- 
diotion over foreignene, ineluding natiyee of German East 
Africa who may happen to cross the boundaryi and the natire 
servants of such Europeans as are not British subjeets, and no 
power to tax them. I lovist say that during my stay in East 
Africa the foreign representatives were most conf>iderate in the 
use they made of these rights in Mombasa ; but as long as the 
rights exist legislation is often hampered, and many desirable 
improvements, saoh as the ereatien of a muntdpality at Mom- 
base, are imposuble. Inasmueih as the whole system of the 
8ultan*s mainland dominions is now a mere theoiy and l«gal 
fiction, it is to be hoped it may soon be brought to an end, 
which oould be done in several ways. The Powers might 
renounce their rights, which is perhaps the most probable 
solution, or the Sultan might formally cede all his territory 
except certain buildings, for which he might continue to receive 
the same rent as at present, so that he would suffer no loss. 

The whole of both our East Ai&ioan Protectorates are 
within the lones in which the free importaUon of arms, as 
well as of spiriluoua liquors, is forbidden. Greater vigilance 
in preventing the entrance of firearms is desirable, for it 
cannot be denied that somehow or other a good many old 
weapons find their way, though through what door is not 
quite clear, into the hands of natives. The prohibition both 
to import and to manulacture spirituous liquors is, I think, 
satisfactorily enforced as fur as European beverages are con- 
cerned; but it has not yet proved possible to restrict the 
manufacture by natives of the many intoxicating drinks made 
from palms, sugar-cane, honey, &c., which they were found 
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using when we undertook the administrfttion of the Frotec- 
loiate. It is extraoidinaxy what Africans will drink. A 
natire of Kikuyu once mw a friond of mine, who had a bed 
aore throat, using a gargle, which happened to be ptrtiottbrly 
fltrong. Hoping to cure him of his drunken tastes, my fnend 
let him help himself to the gargle, which ho did liberally. 
No physical evil, bui also no nioral good, was occasioned. 
The native came back next day for another drink of the 
liquor, which he said he thought excellent. 

The northern boundary of the Protectorate also presents 
political problenUp ae it is not fixed for a great part of its 
length. As far as our territory is cotenninoos with the Italian 
sphere, it is clearly bounded by the river Juba, but between 
Lugh and Lake Rudolf there is a great gap where we have 
no frontier of any sort with Abyssinia. The line drawn on 
inost maps, which is generally about 6° N., is quite imaginary. 
We haTO no pretence of administration or authority in this 
district, and the AbyssiniaDa have advanced fw to the south 
of our Bupposed limita. 

This southward movement of the Abyssinians is a serious 
matter. We know that they have appeared on the Turkwel 
River in the west, and in the neirrhbourhood of El-VVak in the 
east, and that they have a post at £rero. King Menelik and 
his government disclaim all responsibility and knowledge of 
these raids, bat the superior chiefii do not keep the smaller 
ehiefii quiet, and the advance eontinuea The Abyssinian^ 
though not nomadic, are, like the Turks, very destructive, and 
soon strip a country bare; and as their southern districts Lire 
occupied chiefly by military bands, the process of exhaustion 
ia accomplished with unusual activity, and a new looting- 
ground is soon required. It is true that all this region ia 
veiy distant. People hardly think more of it at Mombasa 
than they do in London, and an expensive extensbn of our 
power and responsibilitiei^ which would probably not be com* 
mere! ally profitable, is to be deprecated. But, on the other 
hand, there is no mibtaking the rapidity and significance of 
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this southward advance. If it continues at the lame rate 
which it has maintained during the laet six years, the 
Abjasiniaiui will in another ax jeen be on the Uasin Giahn 
(liteea and the elopea of Mouni EenjA. Also, thoiq^h we 
need hacfe no aggretri^ leod-hmiger in these distant regions, it 
is decidedly durable to keop the Abyssinians as far as possible 
from the civilised part of the Protect or at u, and avoid the cost of 
any elaborate system of defence in the future, while it is not 
wise to cede any territoiy on the assumption that it is desert. 

Hitherto our experience in East Alrioa has not been one 
of dinUmbn. Aa a rule we lum not found that sappoaed 
Talnable lands wem deaeria, but rather that supposed deserts 
were valuable lands. A visit of inspection was paid to the 
frontier last year (1903) by an expedition under Mr. Butter, 
and we may hope that an amicable arrangement will soon be 
concluded by which the Abyssinians will be kept as far to the 
north aa poanbloi We cannot any longer expect to keep 
them above 6^ N., but possibly a line between 3** and 3.50^ 
following the natural features of the countiy, would be accept* 
able to both parties. There is said to be an escarpment run* 
niiig through this part with an uninhabited unheaithy strip 
at the bottom. This woiild mftkc a good frontier, for if the 
eaoarpment wero lef^ to the Abyssinians they would hare little 
temptation to adYanoe beyond it. Unless it is thought essen- 
tial to haye a strip affording right of passage ronnd the head 
of Lake Rudolf, it would appear to be immaterial wheie the 
frontier outs its eastern shore, as the whole of thu district is 
reported to be desolate and do void of vegetation. 

If the frontier is once arranci^ed with King Menelik, it 
would be desirable to secure its observance by establishing 
two or three military poets of native soldiers and n few 
British officers between Lake Rudolf and the Juba. Though 
the oountiy is not rich, it would probably repay, at least to 
some extent, the expense of these establidmients ; for it haa 
been iuicortained that in return for effective protection against 
the Abyssinians, the inliabitants would gladly pay a property 
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tax of ten per cent in catUe, and we could also direct to 
Kkmi^ii m ooDaiderable volume of trade in ivoty, hidee, fto, 
wbioh at present emM the Juba from cor temtoiy, and is 
f Hipped from the Italian apliere. 

The southern border of the Protectorate has been aeoii- 
rately delimitated only as far we^t as Kiliinu-Njaro. To llio 
west of this it is formed by a line drawn from tlio end of the 
&ontior on the mountain, where a pillar has been erected, to 
the point where the parallel i " S. intersects the shore of Lake 
ViotoriiL Fate lovestozaisediffieiiltaeB about frYmtierSySndcfeala 
dremnstanoes whioli lendor the dearest eipressionB ambiguous. 
In this eaee, parallel S. cuts the shore at three points at 
least, since at the placo of its intersuction a hatchet- shaped cape 
projects into the lake, and, of course, the angle which the line 
makes with Mount Kilima-Njaro, and consequently the amount 
of territory whioh it includes, will depend on which point is 
ultimately soospted. This portion of the frontier is at present 
beii^ delimitated hy an Anglo-Qerman Commission. 

I gladly testify to the eordial spirit of co-operation which 
the German authorities have always shown in dealiug with 
questions concerning the two Protectorates. It h a pity, 
however, that there is as yet no extradition treaty, or some 
less formal arrangement to the same effect, between the two 
tenitories^ snd that an offender who oommits a orune in one 
has only to go orer the border into the olher in order to be 
soot free. The loeal authorities are perfectly willing to asnst 
one another by deliyering up criminak, and the only difficulty 
is legal. One cannot help thinking that the law, in its anxiety 
to be an exact science, somet imes frustrates its own objects. In 
the present case it is held that the sovereign rights of the down 
OTer a Protectorate are not sufficient to justify extradition. 

The tenitoiy comprised within these boundaries is dirided 
into seren provinces, besides the nnorgsniaed territories in the 
near Abysrinia. These prorinoes are Jubaland, Tana* 
land, and Sejidio on the sea; Ukamba and Kenya inland, but 
to the east of the Rift Valley ; Naivasha^ oomprising the Eift 
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and part of the Mau ; Kisumu, OA the shores of Lake Victoria, 
inoludiog Nandi and Lumlnra. Jubaland is under mUitary 
goTemment, and a» long as oommunicatioii is bo bad the 
admiDistration rnxut be more or leaa muaftufaoUnj, The 
remaining pnnnnoea are eaoh admimstered by a Sub-Com- 
missioner, who resides at the provincial capital. These towns 
are, foliowiiig the order of the provinces given above, Lamu, 
Mombasa, Nairobi, Fort Hall, Naivasha, and Kisnmu, Besides 
these there are seventeen other Grovemment stations. Four 
are on the coast — ^Eipini, Melindi, Takaungu^ Shimoni (com- 
bined with WaeinX Actually on the railway are only the 
four proTineial oapitak of Mombaaa» Nairobi Nai^aaha, and 
Eisumu; but within twenty miles of it are Rabd, Mwatate 
near Voi, Machacos, Dagorcti in Kikuyu, the Ilavine, Kericho 
in Lumbwa, Soba, and Nandi Bonia in Nandi. Taveta, on the 
German frontier near Kilima-Njaro, KiLui in Ukamba, Nyeri in 
Kenya, Baringo on the shore of that lake, Mumias on the 
Naoia BiTer, and Earungu, on the shore of Lake Tietoxia near 
the German frontier, are the only stations at any distance 
from the lina Besidee this> we have militaiy stations with 
one or two officers at Witu and at Mohoroni, on the line near 
the lake. Yoi, Makindu, and Nakuru are important railway 
stations where there are a considerable number of Goanese 
and Indians, and a few Europeans. 

The administratiTe offioers under a Sub-Commissioner are 
known as ooUeotors and sub-oollectors, or oeoasionally as district 
officers and assistant distriot officers. When possible, both a 
collector and a sub-collector are placed at every station, but 
the paucity of tlio staff often makes this impossible. In theory 
their chief duties are to collect revenue and administer justice. 
In practice a young man of between twenty-five and thirty 
often finds himself in sole charge of a district as large as 
several English oountiea^ and in a position which partly 
resembles that of an emperor and partly that of a general 
servant In theory such matters as the Post, Publie Health, 
Public Works (including ones own houise), and PoUoe are 
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directed by the corresponding departments of the central 
administration, hnt in practice the supervision naturally falls 
to the lot of the man on the spot. The iMioepted ideal Ib 
that each department should oontrol its own ramifioatums in 
tlie provinces, but where those zamifications hardly exist the 
officer on the spot will often show himself a surpzisinglj 
efficient Jack of all trades. One cannot justify the building 
of bridges which by all laws of construction ought to collapse, 
but, for all that, in distant places one is thankful to walk over 
them instead of wading through rivers. 

The'cential departments are nominally located at Mombasa* 
but really to a lioge extent at Nairobi. At the former are 
the Law Courts* Custom Hous4» Post Office, Treasury, Fort 
Office, Audit and Transport Offices. At the latter are the 
headquarters of the Military, Railway, Medical, Forestry and 
Agricultural Departments, as well as of the Land Office. The 
Police and Public Works may be said to bo distributed between 
the two town& In a country where there are only three posts 
a week this arrangement is extremely inconvenient, for public 
business must be unduly delayed unless the departments 
Ukely to be concerned in a giren matter can commit one 
another within a day. The best pkn is that adopted in India, 
where the Government spend the cool weather on the coast, 
and move up country when it grows hot. If this is too 
expensive for Africa, the next best arrangement would be to 
make Nairobi the official capital, and leave at Mombasa only 
those offices which are inseparably comiected with the coasts 
such as the Customs and Port Offica It is impossible to 
concentrate the €ki^enunent at Mombasa^ because for various 
reasons the headquarters of the Military and Railway Depart- 
ments, as well as of the Land Office and of all the ofliciiils who 
have to deal with questions of colonisation, Tiiust bo at Nairobi, 
and it extremely inconvenient for them to be separated 
bom the Commisdoner and his financial and legal advisers. 

I need not give a detailed account of the administration 
Particulars will be found in the offidal reports on the Fko- 
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tectorato which are published from time to time. But two 
general criticisms suggest themselyes. The first is that the 
administralicKD is undermamied ; the seoond, whioh is partly a 
00!Dfleqa6nee of the fifat^ that it is too mudh ooDoentrated 
along the line of the railway. Of ooune we moat avoid in- 
ooDsiderate expenditure and mere speed in pvogreai without 
knowing where we are going. Of oourse, too, we must ad- 
vai CG from well-known to less-known places, Init the time has 
certainly arrived when, for both political and tiiiaricial reasons, 
we ought to extend oui influence as much as possible. lu 
the relation of European and Afirioan tribes, it is not true that 
familiarity breeds oontempt. The hostile natiyes are almost 
inTariablj those who know nothing about Europeans, and kill 
some stragglers out of mere brayado. With the possible 
exception of the Somalia, wjio caiiiiot bo classed as ordinary 
African natives, every tribe appears to accept the white man 
as a superior and not unfriendly creature the moment he 
appears as the representative of rc^mlar government^ and it is 
surprising how small a foroe of police is sufficient to support 
our authority. But when natives reodlTe their fint experienoe 
of the fmigner by chance contact with traders, particularly 
Indians, who fall to inspire respect and at the same time pro- 
voke reseiitiricMr by arljitrary acts and forcible appropriation 
of supplies, then trouble often occurs, and as a rule it ib 
found that those who are moat aggressive are least capable of 
defending themselves. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the establishment of 
effective admmistration ihould as far as possible antioipate 
private immigration to a district, or at least aooompany it. 
Also, in order to make the Uganda ILailway pay^ — that funda- 
mental and recurring problem of East African finance — it is 
absolutely necessary to provide feeders for its traffic. In most 
of the parsimony that characterises our expenditure lurks the 
CftUaey that a railway will pay for itself without any efoi 
being made to tender the oountiy through whieh it passes 
productive. It is dear, howeTer, that in order to provide 
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tnffio for the Uganda Bailwij, we must begiD by Greeting a 
prodiiotioii of ezporta end e merket for imports, not only in 
(he immediate margin of the line» hut in all the inhabited 
eoontiy round it In my o|Nnion thii oan be done, and done 
without much difficulty, but it cannot be done without in- 
creasing the extent and efficiency of our admin ist ration. To 
cover the cost of such increase we need not look to an ultimate 
improToment of trade which will inoreaee the Protectorate 
revenues in the indefinite futoia It can be proved that 
additional officers and stations pay for their salaries and up- 
keep in all districts which sie at iJl prospercnuL What costs 
money is the central administration : it is expensive and not 
directly productive. On the other hand, a sub-collector re- 
ceives a salary of only ^^250, and, including all the travelling, 
transpc^, and miscellaneous expenditure which he may 
occasion, does not cost the Government more than ;f 500 in 
alL Against this» he j^bably makes ;^900-j^ 1000 in revenue 
derived ftom fees sod taxes; and it must be remembered that 
an extra officer means extra revnme, for it means that he 
vifiils districts which would otherwise be n^lected. 

I have Ko often alluded to the question of expense, and it 
is of such great and obvious importance, that it will be well 
to examine here the state of the Protectorate finsnoesi The 
4g«izes for the last two yesrs are roughly as follows: — 
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£121^ 



1 This is tiM llgax* indiMited in *• Africa," 10. of July 1904. « Afrtea*" 15, 1904, 

pnhlirhrd in Jannary tqo;, c:ivcs it M;(4i^877»**liidiidiDgioiiieaxiaarelu^gaKi'' 
i do iu>t nndtntaod tbsM fignxm. 
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The roTenuo for 1904-S will probably largely ezoeed tliis 
eBtimate^ The increaaod ezpanditure is mainly due to new 
militaxy axrangementa. 

The differenee between the revenue and expenditure is made 

up by an annual grant in aid from the huiiio Treasury. The 
figures .siiico 1895 are to be found in iho official publications, 
but I do not give them here becauise, though they are of course 
correct in a literal aenae as a piece of accountant's work, tihey 
gie puzzling and even misleading without elaborate explana- 
tions to explain their fluctuations. The Froteetorato took 
over two provinces from Uganda in 1902, and expenditure on 

bolialf of the railway has someLiincs beon included in tlia 
Protectorate budget and sometimes made a separate account, 
from time to time there has been heavy extraordinary ex- 
pcnditure, such as ;^ 5 6,000 for two steamers on the Lake. 
All that can be said is that^ takmg eveiyibing uito accounli 
there is a steady increase in revenue. The chief items of 
revenue are customs duties, licences and taxes, posts and 
telegraphs, and the proceeds of the sale and rent of land. 
The customs duties, being collected at seaports within the 
Sultans dominions, have to conform to the treaties which bind 
the Zanzibar €K>vemment. They consisted until recently of a 
uniform ad vakrm duty of $ per cent, on imports^ and export 
duties of from 5 to 15 per cent on various articles. It 
has, however, been found compatible with the international 
obligations of Zannbar to make the following changes, which 
were brought into force in April 1904. The import duties 
are raised to to per cent., but at the same time most of tho 
export duties are abolished, and articles likely to conduce to 
the development of the country, such as agricultural imple- 
ments and stock for breeding, are admitted duty firee. On 
the whole, this will probably cause an increase of about one- 
third in the customs revenue, but we have not a year's figures 
before us as yet. An increase of the postal and telegraph 
revenue is also certain if European immigration is encouias^cd. 
At present the ohief item in the receipts from Uoences 
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and taxes is the but tax, derired from a small annual pay- 
ment of two or three rupees per liul by natives.' This impost 
occasions no hardship, and cannot be considered excessive if 
one considers ho^v great and direct are the advantages which 
natives have derived from the establishment of our rule and 
the abolition of the slave trade. The tax is ooUeoted without 
difBioulty, and the misdonaries, who weie oonsulted before it 
was levied, offer no objection to it It brings in at present 
about ;^ 1 6,000, but the amount is increasing every year, as 
the intlLienca of Government becomes more extended. The 
increase in the census must also have a favourable effect on 
the receipts. In some districts, particularly on the ooast^ the 
slaTe trade was a terrible drain on the population, as more 
than half the children were taken away. Now that this 
aoonxge has been removed, we may hope to witness a very 
material rise in numbers, and I see no reason why the hut 
tax should not gradually increase to about ;£^3 5,000 in thu next 
few years. At present the taxation of Europeans is extremely 
light, though some of the forms which it assumes, such as 
game lioenoes, cause irritation and complaint. In fact, there 
is probably no country in the world where the incidence of 
taxation per head is so smafl, as there is no income tax, 
house tax, or land tax. A larger and more established white 
population may, however, find it to their own interest to 
contrilnite more largely to public funds. 

The chief items of expenditure were as follows in 1903 
58,000 for civil administration, including police; 5,000 
for public works; ;^64,ooo for military; ;C62,ooo for the 
working of the Uganda Railway; and ;^iy,ooo as rent and 
interest paid to the Sultan of Zannbar. Of these figures it 
may bu hoped that thu umiuul deceit on the working of tho 

* TIm mmod oI tiM diffmoM is Hbak Hm tuc «m ttnd aI two nipeet per 
bal for Xuit Africa, but in Uganda, where the people were richer, at ihrao 
rapees. When two of the Ug'anda provinces were inowpo c a t ed in 190a, it WM 
thought better to maintain the old rate in them. 

I hftve diatdbttt«d tlie oo«t of transport, wbloli it iIiowb aeparatelj in the 
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niliraj will diJMppear in a ywt or two, sad tbat the line will 
et leeet paj its way. But most of the other expenditure it 

bound to increase. I could ^vish myself to decrease the 
military expenditure, which I think unnecessarily high, and to 
increase the police force, but thi« i« a topic to wluch I &haU 
presently recur \n more detaiL 

The gift of thia eorfey rerenue and expenditure ia that 
even if the oountiy does not make any sudden rapid piogroes 
-^whioh is not impr6bablo» and, in my opiniout will hi^pen 
under proper management — the expenditure should in the 
next few years decrease, owing to the disappearance of the 
deficit on tho working of the raihv ay, and the revenue increase 
by about j6xo,ooo a year. This provides a sound margin out 
of which a somewhat more liberal expenditure may be met 
without inoreasing— or even while diminishing— the annnal 
giant It is, however, my own eonviction that if the admini** 
tration were oondueted on rather broader lines the revenue 
would augment very rapidly, and the country would oease to 
ha a charge on the home Treasury. 
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ADMIKISTBATION {coniinw^ 

8UQGBBTI0V8 lOB THE FDTDBB 

If, then, we may hope to attain by natural progress and better 
management the means of providing for a somewhat more 
liberal ezpenditnie widumt mereaaiiig ihe coat of Ihe Pfo- 
teotorate to the mother oonntij, let iia oonader what are the 
impromementa and extenmomi of admizdatratioik moat needed. 
They fall into two classes, those concerned with natives and 
those concerned with Europeans. I have treated elsewhere 
of various questions raised by our relations to the native 
element, and will here confine myself to one. It may be 
anumed that ereiy one will agree that our objeot should be to 
bring all the nativea of the Ploteotorate under our influenee, 
and not allow the more distant parte of the territory to remain 
ignorant end hostile, as they are, to some extent, at present. 

We may set aside as a prol)lein to he coiiisiderod sipiirately 
the administration of Jubaland, where at present we merely 
maintain a garrison. 

After Jubaland, the most neglected province is Tanaland» 
in which there are only three eiyil admintstratiTe offioers, the 
Sub-Gommiasionery with an assistant, at Lamu, and a eolleotor 
at Kipini, who is in charge of the whole of the Tana RiTer. 
There is also a oompsuiy of troops with one Eur(j|:>oan otiicer at 
Witu, and small detachments of native police, without any 
Europeans, at JSiunga and Port Durnford. This utterly in* 
adequate arrangement ia anpplemented by the native civil 
adminiatration, dating from the timea of the Sultan'a direct 
goyemment and oomprising a number of governors (liwalia^ 

* Liwali is a SwabiU comiption of the ▲rabio Al-Wali (the Governor). 

•« N 
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and mudirs) and judgea (kadisX but die staff ia atlU insuffioient 
At least two moie officers ought to be appointedi one for the 
Lamn Archipelago and surrounding districts on the mainland, 

and ono for the upper waters of the Tana. At present the 
important and productive district of Korokoro is enlirelj 
neglected. 

The proTinoe of Seyidie has perhaps the best distributed 
staff in the oountiy, and may be said to be adequately ad- 
ministered on the assumption^-often, alas, not oorrect — ^thal 
all the stations are really supplied with the officers who are 

nominally posted there. It often happens that the illness or 
leave of officers, or sudden and urgent need elsewhere, gives no 
alternative but to let a station remain vacant for some time. 
Muoh the same is true of those parts of the up-country 
prOTinoes which lie near the railway or Lake Viotoria. The 
latter region, in particular, ought to reosive special treatment^ 
because, though it is rich and very populous, it is also un- 
healthy for Europeans. Some rules, which need not be dis- 
cussed here since they are a detail of internal discipline, 
should be elaborated on the basis of giving officers only a 
short term in this province or more frequent leava £ither 
system has inoonyenienoes, but I think an effort should be 
made to introduce the second ; for, thov^h the frequent change 
of officers may be good for their health, it is not good for a 
district to be always administered by new men. Further, 
the sanitation of Kisumu should receive attention, and a 
sfinatorium ought to be built in Nandi, or at the ne<arest 
suitable point, to which officers could repair frequently and 
recruit for a few days. 

There aroi however, ttro important and populous districts 
up country, which hare hitherto been left alxme and which 
now require attention. These are, first, the country west of 
the Mau, between the railway and the German frontier — that 
is, Lumbwa, Sotik, and Kossova or Kisii ; and, secondly, the 
slopes and immediate neighbourhood of Mount Kenya. Both 
these regions are hch and populous, and both present a 
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certain danger if they are neglected, for the Lumbwa might 
ettaok (he railway, and the leaa-known trihee round Mount 
Kenya do attack those who are better known. These latter 

have wulcoTiied our administration, and wo are consequently 
bound to protect them. It would therefore be well to take 
theae districts successively in hand, and definitely establish 
our influence in them. About a year ago (towards the end 
of 1903) it aeemed as if it would be best to begin with the 
liumbwa-KcsBoya countiy. It was reported that gold had 
been found there by the East Africa Syndicate, and the 
thefts of railway material by the Nandi were troublesome ; 
but the Syndicate decided not to work the gold, and better 
relations have been established by Mr. Hobley with both the 
Lumbwa and Nandi. 

The aecond question, there£i»e— that of the Iraiini, Embo, 
and other tribcB round Mount Kenya — seems to ne the more 
important The countiy is one of the most fertile and 
pleasant in East Africa; many Europeans, colonists as well 
as missionaries, have been attracted by it ; wherever we have 
opened stations, as at Fort Hall and Nyeri, we have found 
the natives friendly, ready to assist us and to pay hut tax* 
Bat those who do not Imow us are hostile and sui^ieiousi 
and there is great danger that if we do not establish our 
influence among them by firm but peaceful methods, some 
day a catastrophe will occur. Some missionary will be 
murdered or a caravan will be cut up, and the incident will 
be made the occasion of a costly puuilive expedition. I 
therefore recommend that we advance into the country with 
an adequate foroe of troops and polioei and establish two 
Government stations, from which we can begin negotiations 
with the natives. I see no reason why the foundation of 
these stations, to be plaoed in positions selected by local ex- 
perts, should be aLLended by any more hostility ihan the 
foundation of Nyeri. The first columns must be prepared to 
defend themselves against possible attacks from natives, but 
it is not likely that the attacks will be repeated or that any 
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Miioiit opeimtioiui vill h» xieoMaxy* On the other hsnd, 
pradenee requfree that wo ihould put ouzmItw into 00m- 
mimioation with our bMO ; and for this purpoae I reoommondod 

the construction of a telegraph from Nairobi to Fort Hall, 
the headquarters of the Kenya Province. I have every 
boUdf that if some such scheme is carried out, ail the country 
round Mount Kenya will within a year be peaoefiil and ae- 
ooMihlo to Snropeana 

When this has been done^ it will be well to deal with 
the Lambwa-KosaoTa oountiy on the same lines. Here, too^ 
I anticipate little difficulty if we follow the good policy of 
making our first appearance firmly, peacefully, and in suffi- 
cient strength to overawe resistance, for which only a force 
of two or three hundred men is required. The unknown 
elenieiit in this district is the tribe of Kisii or Ko88oya» to 
whioh I have several times referred. Fraotically all we know 
of them is that they are Bantu-speaking, brave, and that they 
fight with tiie Lnmbwa; but it by no means follows from 
this that they woviKl be hostile to Europeans. If they did 
prove mtracLable we should have the Lumbwa aa allies 
against them; but judging from the analogy of other cases 
where we have had to deal with two tribes mutually bostilOi 
but netdier oTerwhelmingly superior to the other, the ehaneee 
are that the two parties would fully appreoiate the position^ 
and both endeaTonr to obtain our good graces. 

If we had two new stations in Kenya, and two more in 
Lumbwa and Kos.sovc, I think our administration would bo 
adequately represented up country. We might perhaps have 
another in western Nandi and another in northern Ukamba, 
bat these are less neoesaary than those first indioated. I 
may add that I think the oountiy to the north of Mount 
Elgon requires attention, as it has beoome the resort of 
a dangerous riff-raff, composed of Swahilis and low-class 
Europeans. The territury belongs to Uganda, but it is on 
the borders of the two Protectorates, and both are interested 
in maintaiping order. 
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In the coast districts of Seyidie and Tanaland tl^e old 
Arab civil administration is continued, and the various 
governors and judges receive small salaries from the Govern- 
ment; and it may be asked how far we should attempt to 
mtroduoe a ainular native administration among the up- 
eountrf tribes. No fixed rule can be lud down in suoh a 
matter, for native 'systems of government — ^if indeed suoh a 
term can be used — ^vary greatly in the development that they 
have attained and the authority that they wield. But taking 
the tribes east of Lake Victoria, and excepting the quasi- 
civilisation of those on the west, I should say that, though it 
IB advisable to subsidise the principal native chie& and secure 
their friendship^ it is not at present desirable to entrust tbem 
with more administrative power than can be helped, par* 
ticularly in cases where there is any question of collecting 
taxes. They are inclined to exaction on their own account, 
and for some time to come our main object must be to 
accustom natives to Europeans. If possible, taxes ought to 
be in all oases coUeoted by Europeans only. The employment 
of Swafaili tax-ooUeoton in the Kisumu Province has led to 
complaints. 

In fioits, either between natives or between a native 
and a European, the special native courts regulations are 
found to work well. Under thum cases are heard by 
European officers with native and the latter are 

most efficient in producing the person who is ultimately 
admitted by every one to be the culprit, though their methods 
are not exactly in conformity with the European law of 
evidence. The law admiiustered in these native courts is 
the Indian Penal Code, with such alterations as may be 
necessary. It must be ad milled that it often seems un- 
reasonable to api ly civilised law to simple savage life. The 
difficulty in East Africa has more than once taken the form 
tliat it appeared impossible to punish kgally an admitted 
culprit. 

A curious case occurred a few years ago, when four men 
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committed a murder at Melindi. They were practically 
known to be the criminals, and when questioned confessed 
their fault. Thoy were then sent to Mombasa for sentence 
and execution, and various circumstances rendered it most 
desirable to make an example of them. But the Mombasft 
court gave them an adYOoate. who made them plead not 
guilty, as the Indian Code, for reasons which are no doubt 
ezoeQent in India, takes no aeoount of confessions to the 
police. No other evidunco was forthcoming, and to their 
immense astonishment they were acqiutted. The situation 
was serious, for the example of an unpunished murder was 
bound to have a disastrous effect, and the only theory by 
which the natlYC mind could explain the couxae of the law 
was dangerous to the public peace. They argued thus: "The 
law of the Europeans requires a life for a life ; therefore, if 
one man murders anoLher, the murderer is shot. But if four 
men kill one man they are let off because it would not be 
fair to take four lives for one." i'mally, as the four murderers 
could not be executed, they were deported to Kismayu, it 
being in the Commissioner's power to remoTe individuals in 
this way when he is satisfied by sworn eiddenoe that thmr 
presence is dangerous to peace and order. 

Another curious case occurred in the BLisumu Province 
just at the time when it wa^i transferred from Uganda to East 
Africa in 1902, A few days before the transfer a man was 
sentenced to death by a native tribunal held under European 
supervision. This form of court was at that time l^gal in 
Uganda, but not in East Africa. Unfortunately, the man was 
not executed before the transfer of territory took place. 
When it had once been accomplished, the execution seemed 
altogether illegal He could not be executed by the authorities 
of East Africa, for, according to the law of that country, he 
had not been condemned. Nor could he be executed by 
the authorities of Uganda under their law, for the place had 
oessed to be Uganda territory. To let him go free would 
have been a scandal to the natives ; to go through the process 
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of trying him again before another court hardly less scan- 
dalising and m3rsteriou8. It was the man himsalf who helped 
U8 out of the difficulty. In ignoruice of hiB seeurity he tried 
to escape, and was shot by a warder. 

Not less importazit than oivil administration among the 
natives !s the question of the military force to be maintained 
in the rrotecLorate. On this point I do not sharo the views 
of the home authorities. They were impressed by the fact 
that in 1901 and previous years it had been necessary to 
borrow considerable numbers of troops from India, at great 
ezpeuse, to aid in the Ogaden punitiye foroe, the suppression 
of the Uganda mutiny, and other expedidoos; and they 
decided that, rather than incur such debts in future, it would 
be betler to maintain a reserve battalion consLaatly in Africa 
at the charL^e of the four Protectorates. The question is really 
entirely one of money. If we are to expect a succession of 
fairly serious military operations, with which the troops 
ahready in the Ptotectorate could not deal, it would be more 
eoonomiosl to keep supplementary troops on the spot and 
ayoid the expense of transport But if, as I believe, there is 
or ouL,4it not tu bo any prospect of such a sories of operations, 
then the policy of inuruasmg the number of troops seems 
doubtfuL If the Protectorate is administered with a desire to 
preserve peace, it appears to me that one battalion ought to be 
sufficient fot its needs^ provided that the police force is 
increased snd kept in a state of efficiency, and that a volunteer 
corps of Europeans is formed. 

The military operations which are likely to occur in the 
Protectorate will be, if not unnecessarily exaggerated, either 
very small or, on the other hand, very serious. All the steps 
which I foresee as probable in Kenya or Lumbwa can be ai^ 
ccmplished by two or three hundred men, who can, at least in 
psrtk be police. The only serious danger which I can imagine 
is a campaign against the SomaliAi It ought» in my opinion, 
to be avoided ; but, should it prove inevitable, it must be con- 
ducted either with a small force and a few hundred native 
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irregulars, who can move easily in the jungle, or else with m 
very large force, which can occupy and liold the whole country. 
But the experiment of 1901 showed that a mo(h:!rately large 
foroe of a few thousands is useless in this curious scrub- 
covered region as a means of offence against nomada. They 
eannot be forced to deliver * itand-up battle^ aad thej oaiinot 
be prevented fnm banying. I bm little appKehennon of * 
general rinng of natives against Enxopeans. The natives are 
united by no ties of government or religion, and are divided by 
a hundred tribal animosities. We have often used the Masai 
against other tribes, and were it necessary to operate against 
the Masid, which I do not anticipate, it would be equally easy 
to use other tribes against them. Also it is dear that if a 
general oombinaUon of natives against Europeans were pos- 
sible, it would be very dangerous to rely on native African 
troops. Whatever causes could lead to rebellion could also 
lead to mutiny. We ouglit as soon as possible to abandon the 
employment of native irregulars, or at any rate subject them 
to a much stricter discipline. They axe invaluable on account 
of their local knowledge and their power of moving freely in 
bush and scrub, which perplex other troops; but though they 
cost nothing at the time» we pay dearly for their services by 
encouraging a warlike spirit and a love of raiding, which we 
should try to extinguish. 

I believe mybeif that in the future we ought to have 
hardly any punitive expeditions in £ast AMca. A lamented 
official in the Protectorate service used to say that every 
militaiy officer on landing at Mombasa ought to be presented 
with two decorations; after the first punitive expedition in 
which he took part he would be deprived of the first, and if 
after that he took part in a second expedition he would lose 
the other. By the irony of fate, this official waa killed by 
natives, and his death gave rise to one of the most serious 
punitive expeditions which the Protectorate has ever witnessed; 
but his observation was no doubt just If there were no 
decorations, there would be fewer of these little wars. Eveiy 
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•dminiBtefttor ought to regard a punitive expedition as an evil, 
and m aome ways an admianon of failuze, and ought to take 
eare that Uie love of deoorations, or eren the worthier deeiie of 
giving tho troops aome praetloe and experienoe in military 
operations, is not allowed to oyerride the greater claims of 
justice and good policy. 

What is wanted is to impress the natives with our strength 
and our ommpreaenice, or at least our long reach. This is best 
done bj sendmg frequent patrols through diaturbed diatriofea^ 
which need not coat a single life» and hj eetabliahing numeroua 
posts with aa many European officeni as possible. Unfortu* 
nately here the arts of war and peace present a real divBrdty of 
interests. The military luen rightly want to conuenLrate the 
troops as much as possible in headquarters, in order to form 
them into a serviceable and coherent military unit. Detach- 
ments naturally interfere with the realisation of this ideal 
The man get out of practio^, and lose the habit of working in 
laige bodies. Bat^ on the other hand, the well-trained troops 
whioh militaxy offieers desire are unsuited for administratm 
purposes, being only intended for use in an emergency. Ko 
objection could Ini taken to this wero it not for the fact that 
the East African administration does require a large amount 
of quasi-military work, while, as I hope, it gives little opening 
for real military enterprise. I would therefore pzoposo not to 
hafs more than a thousand regular troops in the oountiy, and 
to devote the eoonomy thus made to oonsiderably inoreasing 
the poliee Ibroe, who should have sufiSeiottt military traming 

to enable them, if necessary, to fight with naked savaL^es only 
armed with spears and arrows. Also, it either is or very soon 
will be necesaaiy to have a small white police force. As 
European settlement continues, the advent of a certain number 
of rough oharaotefs ia inevitable, and it would not be wise to 
attempt to use natives for arresting white men* 

In discussing the military position, I have considered only 
East Africa in the political sense, and excluded Uganda, which 
is perhaps a somewhat artihcial limitation. In that territory 
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the density of the native population and perhaps the temper 
of the northern tribes may necessitate the presence of larger 
garrisons and greater readiness for serious operations. Also, the 
natives of the kingdom of Uganda at any rate are sufficiently 
ciTilifled to iee to the policing of their country themeelTea. 

I liave dbo dealt with the fiumoee of East Africa as 
aepante from thoae of Uganda, which they are under the 
present arrangement, although for conyenience all import 
duties for either Protectorate are taken at Mombasa and 
credited to East Africa. Financially, Uganda is a very 
uncertain element in the future. For the period April 1 903 to 
April 1904 ihe revenue is quoted as £4g,soi and the expen- 
diture as £j 86,884.^ But this Protectorate presents a feature 
totally absent in East Africa* namely» a largo native popu- 
lation which is assimilating European ideas and ts anxious 
to purchase European eoods. At present the purchasing 
power is wanting, but if any plentiful and payinL,^ article of 
export can be found, or if by some other means, such as the 
employment of workmen on the construction of regulators 
ioT the Upper Nile, money comes into the hands of the native^ 
a great increase in imports and revenue will certainly result. 
It is gratifying to see that in 1903-4 imports have increased 
in value by £60,6^1. 

Hitherto I have inquired what improvements in adminis- 
tration ii.ru necessary in connection with natives, and found 
the chief desiderata to be an increase of Government stations, 
European officials^ and police, which might be counterbalanced 
by a decrease of militaiy expenditure. Even more obvious 
is the want of a larger and more efficient organisation for 
dealing with European immigration and settlement. I am 
treating of many aspects of this question in other chapters, 
and will here confine myself to the purely official questions 
of what modifications are desirable in the machinery of 
govenunM&tk 

The modifications required are, I think, radical and im« 

1 * Africa," Now to, 1904. 
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poitant It ia true that, in some wajs, we want more officials 
to deal with white inunigrants— that is, more surreyom and 
more men eapaUe of managing the practical details of land 

settlement ; but, on iho other hand, East xifrica has distinctly 
suffered from a too bureaucratic and meddlesome form of 
government in some matters and an utter absence of govern- 
ment in others. This is the result of the place having been 
oalled, and in the time of the Arab power properly oalled, 
a consulate. Now, a consulate is a British (^eial agency 
established in a foreign country to protect the interests of 
British subjects. In Oriental countries, such as Zanzibar, its 
funclioQs are considerably enlarged, and include the admiuis- 
tration of justice and a certain control over legislation in 
as far as it affects British subjects. But it is in all cases 
assumed that there is a foreign power behind whioh is doii^ 
the work of government, and the action of the oonsulate is 
at the most regulative. This was more or less the ease in 
East AMca before the Hazrui rebellion ; but af^ that rebel- 
lion things changed, and the tii'tiou of a consulate in a foreign 
ooimtry ought to have been d nio away with and replaced 
by some more living system of administration. Unfortu- 
nately it remained, and, like so many legal fictions (i^. the 
Sultan's mainland dominions), had most powerful effects in 
praotiee. The peraistent idea that East Africa was a consulate 
has' shaped the policy of the home departments, though they 
would sincerely and indignantly deny the statement. Hence 
the continual demands for reports followed by no action: 
hence the superiluity of ref^ulafcions about details, particularly 
such official matters as leave, precedence, pensions, and 
the absence, insdeq[uacy, or at best unoonsoionabie dilatorinesa 
of legislation on really important questions such as land 
settlement* 

The cure, or at any rate the first treatment, for this evil 

is, in my opinion, very simple — namely, the institution of a 
council to assist the Commissioner, composed of both official 
and unofficial members. Such a body exists in most of our 
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foreign possesaioiui, anri it would be hard to maintain that 
its introduotion into Britiah East Africa is piematuie, irinoo 
it already exists in German East Africa, where the Euiopeaa 
element is certdnly not stronger than with ns. I am an 
official by training, and am well aware of the advantage of 
official procedure and the necessity of many things which 
seem to the public meruly pedantry and red tape. But it 
cannot be denied that the bureaucratic genius is regulative 
rather than inventi^: we are inclined to keep people quiet 
rather than to raise possibly fruitful eontioyersies; to let 
well, or even ill, alone and to feel happiest when the day's 
work has been successfully distributed between those two 
great solaces of official life, the waste-paper basket and the 
piL^a^on-hole. But this temper is not sutTjcient of itself to 
manage the destinies of a full-g^own and active country. 
StiU less can it supply the life and vigour required by a 
young and developing oountiy, which can be profitably 
managed only if the governing powers endeavour to asoertain 
what are the real and legitimate wants of the publio and 

do their bosL to iicitibfy them. 

To many of my readers it will probably appear that I 
am dilating on the most ancient platitudes; but every one 
who has been acquainted with East Africa in the last fsw 
years will admit that such principles were by no meens 
jdatitudee there. The difficulty was for the publio to let 
the officials know what was required* and then fbr the offidals 
to obtain the assent of the home Government. The institu- 
tion of a council should go far to improve this state of things, 
particularly if the council is allowed some discretion in the 
allooation of public expenditure. Hitherto one of the greatest 
praotical difficulties in East Africa has been that the Com- 
missioner was obliged to make in NoTember a detailed state- 
ment of the revenue and expenditure for the twelvemonth 
beginning in the subsequent April It was not even per- 
missible to revise the figures in February or March when, 
more accounts being to hand, a more accurate forecast was 
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poifiible. Brariaion of thiB kind is moiy posnUe in oountriAS 
whero W7wm and ezpendltore liftye MtUed down in oerfeiin 
regular lin«e; it is not poosiUe in a growing country, where 

some unforeseen contingency is almost sure to occur within 
twelve months. In April 1903 there were hardly any appli- 
cations for land in the Protectorate. Nine months later 
they were numbered by hundreds, and about forty intending 
immigKante aniTed by every steamer. It ia not altogethar 
aaay to deviae a plan whieh would oombine in a loaotioal 
manner elasticity with the legitimate ezpeotataon of the 
financial departments, that expenditure wUl be kept within 
the limits fixed ; but the local administration would find 
things easier if lump sums could be aasi^^ned to certain 
heads, such as public worka or survey, with only general 
instructions as to the manner in which they diould be 
applied, and of comae on oondition of a atriot account hmg 
rendered. 

At present the great question affecting European interests 

in East Africa, is land settlement. Discussion and difference 
of opinion as to the best form of tenure and size of holdings 
is possible ; but there can be no doubt that whatever decisions 
•KO taken on auch points, it is necessary to have an adequate 
auivey of the oountiy, and ahK> to dedde what land can he 
giren and what must be reserved for natives^ fbreata, and 
other purpoaes. At present land is granted subject to survey, 
and not only is there much uncertainty, but delay is inevitable, 
because the staff of surveyors can hardly get through a tenth 
of the work before them. Hitherto it would perhaps have 
been premature to appoint a large Land and Survey Depart- 
ment^ before it was certain that there would be a demand 
for the land ; but now that we know that the land ia valuable 
and appreciated by Europeans^ it ia esaential that auch de- 
partments should be established on an adequate scale. Not 
only will they speedily repay their cost, but without them 
the country must go to confusion and ruin. 

Other queationa of importance are the game laws, the 
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eaxtmBj, the oonstniction of roads, and eduoation. Of the 
game laws I hare said somethiiig elsewhere. The praaent 
enneney eoiudsts of rupees, annas; and pioe, for which it is 
proposed to substitnte the decimal system of Ceylon — ^that 

is, rupees and cents. This is certainly more logical aiid con- 
venient tlian the present division of the rupee ; but it may 
be questioned whether even more radical changes should not 
be made. The existing system was introduced because the 
chief foreign eonneotion of £aet Africa was with India, and 
if that connection is to mMnfAin its importance, the Ceylon 
coinage is probably the best But if the dominant element 
in East Africa is to be not Indian but European, and if the 
connection with India is likely to lose its imporLance, the 
propriety of introducing British currency should. I think, 
be considered. In any case the introduction of notes, if 
possible in terms of pounds sterling, Is an urgent need, on 
account of the extreme inconTcnience caused by a heavy coin 
of small Yalue like the rupee to travellers and to those who 
wish to remit large sums by post. 

More and better roads are much needed, and in most 
places tliey involve the construction of bridges, as the numerous 
water-courses and other deep clefts are practically impassable 
for wheeled traffic At present no one but the Grovermnent 
is in a position to undertake roadmaking; but in German 
East AMca I believe this task devolves on the various com- 
munes, and the arrangement seems good if European settle- 
ment is sufficiently advanced to render it feasible. The 
municipality of Nairobi has made considerable progress in 
roadmaking within its limits. 

Education, which among the Germans is recognised as 
being partly the business of the Government, is entirely in 
the hands of missionaiies, with the exception of a small 
European school at NaaroU belonging to the railway. Perhaps 
this arrangement will be found sufficient for some time to 

como, for the missions are many and tlie native population 
Boanty. But the education of natives is a matter of so great 
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importonce that, as communications and funds increase, the 
QoT«nuneiit will probably give it attention. The eetabiiah* 
ment of more native hospitals is also desirable, not only 
hem motiTes of humanity, but for better nndeistanding the 
diHoasew and medical needs of the country. 



CHAPT£B XIV 



THB UGANDA RAILWAY 

Pbobablt the Ugtada Bailway is to th» general publio the 
best-knofwn feelore in Eaat Africa. Kerar perhaps has a rail- 
way been so promment, and so completely dominated all 

surrounding Interests. And rightly so. It is not an on- 
common thing for a line to open up a country but iliis Hue 
has literally created a country. As a civilised territv)ry and a 
possible resideDco for Europeans, East Africa may be said to 
have come gradually into existence at exactly the same rate 
aa the rails adTanoed, and at present the most important 
question that can be asked abont any locality is. How fisr is it 
from the line ? 

The whole enterprise offers the most extraordinary ex- 
ample of the pluck and luck which chareu^terise the British 
race, and also of our happy-go-lucky methods. It may 
probably be said, with justice, that every other nation would 
haye shrunk from the task, but also that every other nation 
would have execnted it in a more business-like way. Yet 
whatever criticisms may be made on the circumstances of 
construction, and especiaUy on the cost, no one can deny that 
the result ia successful and useful. 

It is a curious confession, but I do not know why the 
Uganda Railway was built, and I think many people in East 
Africa share my ignorance. It is a little hard to believe that 
the only motive was purely philanthropio— HEiamely, the sap* 
presston of the slave trade— -nor are the strategic advantsges 
of the line very obvious, for though it certainly might be used 
as an alternative route for sending troops to the Sudan, no 
attempt has been made to open up commuuiaitioa on the 
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bigber waten of the Nile, and the journey would in any caae 

be long. It is most remarkable that at the time wben tbe 
construction was decided on, there appears to have been no 
idea of the value, or even of the existence, of tho high 
temperate region to tbe east of Lake Victoria. On tbe obber 
hand, tbore was probably an exaggerated idea of the riohea and 
fertility of Uganda* a country of great interest, with a laige 
and exceptionally intelligent nati?e population, but in moot 
parts at any rate not suited for European settlement, and not 
as yet proved to yield any produce which would approximately 
repay the cost of the line. Yet, lookingf at the ci)Tn]Jeted 
railway to-day, I think even hostile critics will admit that it 
justifies its existenoa Tbe sUto trade baa disappeared ao 
ontiiely tbat one is apt to forget tbat only a fow yeaia ago it 
iraa a real bomnr and soandal wbiob oalled for energeUo sup- 
pressixm. Tbe line is found to pass tbrough a bealtby and 
fertile district which ought to soon become a considerable 
European colony with good commercial prospects. Above all, 
the completion of this route has bad tho most remarkable 
effects in opening up tbe countries of Central Equatorial 
Afriea* and dissipating tbe oloud of ignorance by width, tbey 
were conoeailed. Wbat may be the wbole consequenoes in the 
future of tbis sudden illumination of tbe Dark Continent, no 
one can predict, but one remarkable result is our control of 
the sources of the Kile, and tho grandiosu plans now set fortb 
for regulating the water supply of Upper Egypt. 

It is perbape not superfluous to repeat that the Uganda 
Bailway is not in Uganda at all, but entirely in tbe East Africa 
Frotectorate, tbe wbole breadtb of wbiob from tbe sea to Lake 
Yiotoria it trayersea It is aa if tbe line from Cbaring Gross 
to Dofcr were called tbe Freneb RaOway. In some of tbe 
earlier reports it was described as the Mombasa-Victoria Rail- 
way, a far more correct name, which has, however, been entirely 
dropped in favour of tbe shorter title. It consists at present 
of a single line, wbicb starts from Mombasa Island, crosses over 
to the mainland, and terminates at Kisumu or Fort iloranoe 

o 
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on the EftTiroado Gulf, an ami of Lake Victoria, where two 
atoamen ran in ooneapondence with it. The total lei^;th is 
584 mile^ and the diieotion weaterly, with a afcnnig Irend 
towaida the north, as Momhaaa is a Ultle aoath of 4* and 

Eisumu a few miles below the equator. To be more accurate, 
the direction is north-west as far as Ni kuru, and then nearly 
due west acro?^s tho Mau range to the L;ike. 

The iinal arrangements for the Mombasa terminus have 
not yet been made, but it is almost certain that considerable 
wharres and warehouses will be oonstraeted at Kilindim (the 
laige harbour about two miles from Mombasa^ which will thus 
become the starting-point of the line for all but purely local 
purposes. It has ako been proposed to make another terminus 
on the shore of the mainland, where steamers could load and 
diaohaige. This would save a few mUes of railway, and be in 
many ways an advantageous arrangement, but it is doubtful if 
the formation of the coasts which rises rather suddenly and 
steeply, will permit the project to be executed. At present 
the line starts from Mombasa town, and, ronning past Kilindim, 
crosses the Makupa Greek at the back of the island, and climbs 
up to Mazcras, about 530 feet high. This first portion of the 
lino is also one of tho most beautiful. The vegetation is 
tropical and luxuriant, and the steep ascent affords iiom. time 
to time views over the Mwachi River and the various arms of 
ihe sea around Mombasa, 

After Mazms begins a long and most umnterssting stretch, 
extending nearly 200 miles to Maldndu (mile 209), in which 
the raihvay passes through thorny scrub, which is specially 
thick lip to Voi (mile 102), and then presents more frequent 
clearings. I believe that this part of the railway, though far 
less sensational than the engineering works in Kikuyu and 
Mau, reaUy offered greater difficulties of construction. The 
thick vegetation rendered survey and alignment difficulty and 
until after Yoi it was exceedingly hard to obtain a general 
view of the lie of the land. Added to this, there was no water 
at all for a i>LieLcli of forty miles, and not a ^iuperiluity in 
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other parts: the olimate wu most unhealthy; and the con- 
tinnal attacks of lions often thxeatened to totally demoialise 
the workmen. I have often heard it sud that in no part of 

the construction were the indu mi table courage aiid per- 
severance of Sir G. Whitehouse, the chief engineer, more 
conspicuous or more useful than in driving the line throiigh 
this inonotonoiis, unhealthy scrub. 

On reaching ICakindu the railway, though not making any 
noticeable ascent after Hazeraa^ has graduaUj mounted over 
3000 feet^ and ptoceeded nearly two degrees northwards. It 
is now on the edge of the oool and healthy districts commonly 
known as the Highlands, and proceeds across the plain to 
Nairobi, rising about 2270 feet higher in 120 miles. This 
section was not as easy to lay as might be supposed, for, though 
the country is open and healthy, the plains are not so level 
as they appear — as eten a pedestrian soon finds out-«bat 
present a series of undulations and depressions which 
neoesBitate eonUnual deviations from the straight direction. 
Also there are a considerable number oi water-courses, which, 
though of little imporUuice in dry weather, become dangerous 
and rushing torrents during the rains. Wash-outs and inter* 
ruption of the traffic have been frequent in these regions. 

Nairobi is the headquarters of the railway administration, 
and possesses not only a laige railway station, offices, and 
dwelling-houses for the stafl^ but also extensive workshops, 
which are really remarkable in so remote a place. In them 
can be made everything necessary for a railway except loco- 
motives. It is interesting to observe that considerable and 
increasing use of native African labour is made in these work- 
shops. At first Indians were almost exclusively employed, but 
it is now found that the Wakamba and Wakiknyu make veiy 
good workmen under European or Indian snrvmllance. 

After Nairobi begins the most picturesque part of the 
railway. The line mounts the Kikuyu HiUs, and rises about 
2000 feet in 24 miles, Limora station being 7340 feet high, 
though not quite the highest place in tiiis section. On reach- 
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ing the stunimt, a Uw miles fiutlier on, it deioeiidi suddenly 
and rapidly to the Esosrpment staUon, situated on a ledge 

overlooking the Rift Valley on the western side of the Kikuyn 
escarpment. This point has a double interest. Firstly, it is 
perhaps the finest view on the journey. The almost in- 
stantaneous change of landscape when the train, which has 
been meandecing through the cultivated fields of Kikuyn 
and the swamps beyond lomoru, suddenly rushes loond a 
comer and begins to descend into a huge wOd rtJlvy nith the 
Kedong lull and riyer at the bottom, while Mount Longanot 

towers on the other side, is one of the most renmrkable trans- 
formation scones in the world. Secondly, it was at the Escarp- 
ment station that began the celebrated ** inclines/' whose 
remains may still be seen, and whose memory still evokes a 
tremor in the nervous ff^tem of many East Afdcana The 
history of these inclines is that when the rails reached the 
escarpment it was found that the proposed pennanent line, 
which was to run along the side of the Rift Valley via Kijabe, 
would require about eight large viaducts. Theso were not 
ready, and could not be received for some months. Sooner 
than wait and stop progress, it was decided to nm a temporazy 
line straight across the plain, from the Kedong River to the 
•addle of Mount Longanot— « prolongation of that mountain 
stretching aercss the Bift Valley and to some extent dosing iL 
This was easy enough as soon as the Kedong was reached, but 
there was a precipitous descent of about 1500 feet, which no 
ordinary line could make, but which was effected by a rope 
incline — that is to say, a stage hung on an iron rope which 
descended the most appalling precipice, and, though it somehow 
or other adhered to the rails» seemed to be suspended on the 
perpendicular hillside. It was in TUn that engineers ex- 
plained that the apparatus was peculiarly safe--in fact^ not 
nearly so dangerous as an ordinary express: when the rope 
shook and the stage waggled in mid-air, the boldest heart 
trembled. Yet though some people wore known to walk down 
rather than take the incline« even the most timid and the 
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most critioal made tue of it to go So great is the power 
of laiintHMi 

Now tliat the pennaaent line baa been madei tbe railway 
ardda the Kedong Biver and keeps to the aide of the 

mountains, ranning over its imposing viaducts to the dusty, 
gusty station of Kijabe — the name means " wind," and k very 
appropriate — and thence to Lake Naivasha, and onwards up 
the Rift Vallej. Its direction at this time is almost north, 
but the configotation of the moimtaina and of Lake Elemenp 
teita obligee il to make a andden loop to the aouth; then it 
tofDs north again along the aide of Lake Nakum^and, runmng 
aerosa its northeni shore, takea a westerly direetioD, although 
with many curves and wrigglings, across tho Man. This 
section of the railway in the Rift Valley is said to have been 
the easiest and the best laid from the hrsL The section on 
the Mau eeoaxpment^ if not really the moat difficult to con- 
atmot, is eertainly the moat impteaflavOi on aooottnt of the 
great elevstion (794a feet at Molo), the wide and Taryii^ 
▼iewa» and the huge viadueta. There are twenty-seven of 
these latter, measuring altogether 11,845 ninning feet in 73 
miles, the largest being 881 feet long and the greatest height 
III feet aboY6 the bottom of tho ravine crossed/ They were 
constructed by an American iirm. On this section is the only 
unfinished work on the railway, whuth is perhi^s already 
(Angoit 1904) oomplete— namdy, a tannel about mile 525, 
whioh will materially assist txaffio, and lemove a difficult piooe 
of Hne which has been the cause of sevml small mishaps. 

Alter Fort Teman — a point whicii is seen in the distance 
long before it is reached by devious curves and long-lc^^ged 
viaducts — begins the last section (556-584 miles), which, 
though it is comparatively fiat, was perhaps the most difficult 
of all to conatructt owing to the apongy, unstable character of 
the aoiL Luck &Youred the first conatmctaon, for there waa a 
protracted spell of dry weather in theae regions at the end of 
1 90 1 almost amounting to a local drought; but about April 

* Has! Beport hf thb UgMida Baihuy Commtttfw ("AfriMs" ii, 1904, pig* i^. 
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1902 it began to r&m, and it is iiardly an exaggeration to sajT 
tb«t it ndned for eighteen inont]i8. By dint of oontinual atten- 
ttoa and zeoonstniotion, the line is now really open to traffio ; 
Imt even as late as 1903 floods, stoppages, aiid derailments 

rendered communication very uncertain and precarious. 

Another difficulty experienced in tliis section near the 
Lake arose from the continual thefts of railway material by 
the nativee, ohiefly the Nandi, which often threatened to 
destroy eemmunication and oecaston serious aooidents. It 
must not be supposed that the Nandi had any idea of cutting 
our communications, or even of committing acts of political 
hostility. Their operations were simply burglarious. A rail- 
way line appeals in tlio strangrsi way to both sexes of African 
natives. Teiegmph wires are regarded as a most omarnental 
and desirable article of female attire» and the male sex find, 
in various bolts and rivets used to secure the ndlsi perfect 
weapons obviously intended Ibr braining their enemies. One 
can imagine what thefts would be committed on a European 
railway if the telegraph wires were pearl necklaces and the 
rails first-rate sporting guns, and it is not surprising that the 
Nandi yielded to the temptation, but rather that within a 
comparatively short time they were broken off the habit. 

The railway at present terminates at Kisumu, also called 
Fort Florence. It would perhaps be best to call the whole 
township by the native name» and restrict the European 
designation to ihe railway station, pier, and surrounding 
quarter. There was an alternative proposal to carry the line 
through the high Nandi country to Port Victoria, in the north- 
east comer of the Lake. The greater expense of this route 
was a suihcient reason for preferring the other, but it offered 
many advantages, and one cannot help regretting that it could 
not be adopted. It would have opened up the Nandi countiy 
—one of the finest districts of the Protectorate, which is now 
unfortunately left somewhat on one side — and it would have 
secured a somewhat better port on the lake. Port Florence 
lies at the end of the Gulf of Kavirondo, a long shaUow bay 
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which hardly offers sufficient depth for largo shipping, and 
whioh has the further aerious and ever-increasing danger for 
the public health, that it beoomes very easily fouled, and has 
no movement to speak of to refiresh its sluggish waters. 

The railway was built almost entirely by ooolies brought 
over from India; and though the cost of transport and of 
providing tho food to which the men were accustomed was 
considerable, I do not think the necessary labour could have 
been provided in any other way. After nearly nine years the 
natives have become so far familiarised with the railway, and 
the idea of working for £uropean8» that they are able to per^ 
Ibrm the class of work required for maintenance ; but it may 
be doubted if even now they could be uied for purposes of 
construction, and it certainly was out of the question when the 
railway commenced, Tiie jungle which, surrounds the hrat 
part of the line is practically uninhabited, and to have brought 
kbour down from Uganda would probably have been a more 
lengthy and difficult task than to bring it from India^ to say 
nothing of the difference in efficiency. 

Eyezybody is probably aware that the Uganda Bailway 
has been the object of much criticism. It must be confessed 
that it was built with great technical skill, but otherwise in a 
somewhat singular and unbusinesslike manner. The con- 
struction was supervised by a committee sitting in the Foreign 
OSice, and composed of distinguished gentlemen of wide 
experience, but in most cases that experience did not embrace 
railway work. Now, as one who has had an official connection 
with the Uganda Bailway, I will yenture to say that I have 
never known any class of questions as to which a man without 
technical knowledge is muiu hopelesi,ly at than those pre- 
sented by engineering and railway management; and it appears 
to me that the only practical method of building a railway is 
to leave such matters entirely in the hands of experts, subject 
to certain general limitations as to oost^ direction, &o. The 
Uganda Bailway Gommittee, however, had no mistrust of 
their own powers or diffidence in interfering, and did not even 
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vftSi themaelyei of the Talnable loed ftssistaDoe whioh was 

their disposal. Bj a most unfortuiiato arrangeiDent, tho ioeal 
administration of the railway was iiiiide entirely separate from 
the administration of the Protectorate, although it included a 
great iDany things whioh really had nothing to do with rail- 
way eonstruotioDf suob as the polioing and sanitation of the 
whole line and of the moat important stations on it, and the 
management of the zwlway aone, a tract of one mOe on eaoh 
side of the line. The Committee in their final report hlandly 
remark that their arrangements insured harmonious working 
between the authorities of th© Protectorato and the oOjcers of 
the railway. As a matter of fact they insured a permanent 
squabble between the two administrations, whioh was most 
disadyantsgeous to the pablio inteiest and most imneeeassiy. 

I may oheenre that I was not Oommissioner of the Fto- 
teotorate at the time this arrangement was made, and that my 
criticisms are more or lei»s impartial. The Protectorate was 
then administered by Sir A. liardiiige (now H.M.'s Minister in 
Persia), an officer of most exceptional ability and brilliancy, 
whose advice on non-technical matters connected with the 
railway would hare been of gteat yalne. Not only were the 
two local administrations distinct, bat the Uganda Railway 
Committee was not the same as the Afiricsn Department in 
the Foreign Office; and it was said that the difierenoes of 
opinion between the two wore real and important. The result 
of all this was that w'honever there was a question alTocting 
both the railway and other interests in the Protectorate, there 
was no common authority who could settle it except the 
Secretary of State. And, as the Secretary of State had dearly 
only time to acquaint himself with questions of the utmost 
grayity, this meant that no one qtdte knew who demded all 
the questiuns of moderate importance. Hence mucii con- 
fuaiom 

The most serious criticism passed on the Uganda Railway 
b that it was unduly costly. Elaborate defences have been 
made to prove the contraiy» but I think that every one who 
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has ■& >deqiM>to knowledge boih of the countiy and of the 
bistoiy of the mitlanietkni » agieed that the line ought leally 
to hftve ooet about four milliona sterUng, whereas " the total 
expenditure oat of Parliamentary grants up to the date the 

Committco ceased to control the outlay** (which is not quite 
the whole expenditure) was 5 ,3 1 7,000." ^ The expenditure 
on accessories was, no doubt, very ample; on housing the 
offioiala and the subordinate ataf^ on building whole towns, on 
the medloal and poliee departmenta. I do not find fault with 
this ezpendituie> but Africa would be a vrnj difibrant plaoe 
horn what it is if erefything were done on this scale, and I 
think it would have been more natural and more advantageous 
to have enlarged iho corresponding' departments of the Pro- 
tectorate administration instead of creating duplicate depart* 
ments. 

But» no doubts the ehief asiignahle eause of the excess in 
ezpenditoxe was the snonnous amount of temporary work on 
the line. A German official, who travelled over the railway 
shortly before its completion, said, on returning, "I am 

ashamed of my country. We have not built one railway Lo 
the Lake yet, and the English have built two." For a large 
part of the line this was hardly an exaggeration. Even now 
the traTcUer sees everywhere traces of temporary bridges and 
temporary lines, snd sometimes two of the latter, making 
three lines in all, before the final route was laid. The most 
striking example of this method is perhaps the inclines to 
which I have already alluded. First of all was constructed a 
temporary lino in connection with the inclines, running straight 
aoioss the plain; then followed the permanent line along the 
side of the escsrpment via Kijabe; but, as this involved the 
erection of a number of viaducts^ there was a pretiminaiy 
stage> with a seoond series of temporary lines and "reverses," 
until the viaducts were erected. All these arrangements have 
been defended on technical grounds; but when the ordinary 
man reflects on the undoubted fact that other railways do not 
> Jlnal fieport bj the Uganda fiaiiwaj Committee Afrioa," ii, 1904). 
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show this amount of provisional lines and bridges, and tbat so 
great a speeiaiist as CJolonel Qraoey, after offioially iDspecting 
the Un^ expressed the opinion that these numerous temporaxy 
diversions resulted in extra cost without materially advandng 

the progress of tli© work/ he can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that greater economy was possible. 

Though the line as a whole has now assumed its final 
form, it may still be worth while to make some alterations in 
the steep ascent bom Makupa to Masaras, and render the 
gradients easier. It appesrs that at present trains have to be 
eomposed of fewer oaniages than is ad7antageous» merely on 
account of this piece of Une, and that the ascent could be 
rcctihcd iio as to allow the passage of longer trains at a cost 
which would be covered by the saving effected by the im- 
provement. 

Taking the railway as it stands, almost the only criticism 
to be made on it is that it does not psss through many of the 
richest districts of the Protectorate. It would have been 
preferable, for instance, if it could have gone through the 

Kenya province and NandL But such a route would have 
been much more expensive, and, as I have already pomted 
out, the peculiarity of this railway is that it was not built, as 
is generally the case, in order to connect a series of known 
points, but was driven through an entirely unknown country. 
Hence it does not so much txaTcrae the best districts, as 
supply a series of pcnnts from which those districts may be 
easily reached. If the hopes of the Protectorate's progress 
in Lhe near future arc jusLitied, it i.s not improbaLlo that a 
branch line will be built by some private company from 
I^iairobi to Mount Kenya. Une such company bos already 
seriously under consideration the possibility of building an- 
other line along the coast from Mombasa to Melindi. 

It is a pity, however, that the railway did not pass 
through the Qovemment station of Machakos, where there is 

« CorreflpoikdMioe vatpaoking the XTgandA Bailwi,/ ("Afrioa," No. 6^ 1901), 

pp. 9, lOi 
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ft ooiundmble popuUtion and eultrotion, mBtead of goisg 
■tnight aoioBS the piotuxesque but barren Athi plaiiu. It is 
also to be regretted that Nairobi iraa chosen as the site for 

the railway headquarters. Though the surrounding hills are 
healthy, the plain on which the railway staLiou, the worlds, 
and the workmen's quarters are situated offers great difficulties 
to drainage, and it will be hard to ever make it aatiafaotory 
firom a sanitaxy point of view« 

At present the Uganda Bailway has not only cost between 
fire and six millions, but is run at an annual loss. For 
1903-4 the defi<dt on the irorking was about ;£^6o,ooo, and 
for the current year iL is estimated at 5,000, but will 
probably bo less. The revenues derived from the railway zone 
—that is, a mile on each side of the line for nearly the whole 
of its length, but not including Mombasa and the neighbour- 
hood — are paid into a special aecountf atid set against the 
eapital cost. This arrangement is, I think, a pity, for it irill 
in aU probability be a rery long time before Uie revenues of 
the zone can be in any way compared with the expenditure on 
construction, but they would form a useful addition to the 
revenues of the Protectorate. They consist chiefly of rents, 
and at present amount to rather more than j^iooo a year. 
I am a&aid that this figure, as a contribution to paying off 
six millions, will oieate a smile, but it is bound to largely and 
steadily increase. At the same time^ except in the improbable 
erent of precious minerals being found within the railway 
zone, it will clearly take many years before this revenue 
accumulates sufficiently to balance the cost of the line. The 
best chance of increasing it is to find some use for the land 
between Makindu and the coast, a strip of 200 miles, which is 
at present absolutely unremuneratiyei 

Though it is not likely that we shall see the capital cost 
of the railway repaid, there is CTery reason to hope that the 
deficit on the working will disappear, and that tbo Imo will 
shortly pay its way, and even bring in revenue. Tho Lruffic do- 
ponds not only on Emi Africa, but also on Uganda, and perhapa 
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the prospects of increase in the future can be judged 

beetfrom the Ugenda trade Tetozn^ae nearly the whole of this 
trade passes up and down the line, while a oertain amoiint of 
theEastAfinea trade is distributed along the eoast In his last 

report/ Colonel Sadler reports that the trade of his Protectorate 
shows an incroaae of 86 per canU, as cum pared with the pre- 
vious year, the imports having practically doubled, and the 
exports risen over 64 per cent. The increase of imports is 
ehiefly due to the giow«og demand among nati?es for ootton 
goods, coiragated iron (for roofing houses), and European 
groceries ; tea» Usenits^ and jamj)>6ing much appreciated. In 
exports the chief increase is in skins and hides. A trade in 
fibre is commencing, but owing to the prevalence of sleeping 
sickness in the Sese Islands and other places whero rubber is 
grown, the export of this article has declined. It will thus 
be seen that the remarkable growth of trade is by no means 
due to aeddent or an eioeptionaUy £ayoarable year, but rather 
10 oireumstanoes whose operation may be expected to oontinue 
and produoe even more striking results when the publio heaUh 
improves. 

The increase of traffic in the East Africa Protectorate is 
likely to depend entirely on the encouragement given by 
Government to European settlement and colonisation. If 
European immigration is discouraged (ss it praotioally has 
been) no large ineresse of trade or railway traffio can be ez- 
peoted to ooour in our possessions to the east of Lake V ictori% 
because the native element is small, and shows little inclina- 
tion to use European ^oods. If, however, a considerable whit© 
comniunity h established up country, there is no reason why 
the trade should not increase by leaps and bounds as that 
of Uganda is doing. It would be of speoial advantage to the 
railway if some permanent industiy involving the regular 
export of heavy goods (such as timber from the Man or soda 
from the depoidts in Lake Magadi) oouM be estabfidied. 

1 Qenera! Heport on the U^nda FrotMtoiate for tbs jear snding Harali 31^ 
J 904 (" Alrlcft," 12, 1904). 
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I hm tmfiortunatelj no figom wbioh eimhle me to make 
ft tniBtwortliy oaloulation as to the proportion which incfeMod 
nihraj zeromie bean to inoreased general trade in the two 
Proteotorates ; but I should say that the yery favourable statie* 

tics q^uoted from Uganda, and the more intelligent regime 
which I believe is prevailing in East Africa, afford a reasonable 
hope that the railway will be able to cover its expenditure in 
about two jean, and after that be worked at a profit. The 
moie recent aooeesible itatiatice nfer to the jear ApiU 1903- 
April 1904, and the chief ftet to be gathered from them ia that 
exports are increaamg. IQdes amomited to 1 3 1 6 tons agunat 
171 in 1902-3, potatoes to 12 16 against 354, and grains and 
foodstuff's to about i 500 as against 600 in the same period. 

Two other feeders for the railway traffic are the Congo 
Free State and German East Afrioa* The former exporta 
hardly anything but iyoiy by the Eastern route, but this route 
is beginning to be used both for the Belgian offioen and the 
importation of storea In the event of any considerable works, 
railway or other, being commenoed in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Albert, the Utranda Railway would probably prove the 
cheapest and quickest road lor importing materials. 

The Uganda Kailway also takes most of the trade &om 
the German territory lying round the southern part of Lake 
Viotoria» where there are sereral QoTemment stationi^ as it is 
naturally quicker to send goods by water to Eisumu, and then 
by rail to the coast, than to carry them the whole way by 
carayan in German territory. We have at present two 
steamers on the Lake, and have undertaken the task of 
surveying the southern or German part. I hear that trade 
is so promising (December 1904) that a third steamer is 
about to be constructed, and tiiat the Germans also think of 
having one. It is reported that the earnings of the steamer 
traffic in 1903-4 amounted to £6000 f but the prospeota for 
tiie current year are very much better. 

At pf6£>eiil (July 1904) the journey from Mombaiia to the 

' "▲frioa," to, 1904. 
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Lake takes about forty hovn, but irill probably soon be 
shortened. The journey from Einimu to Entebbe takes about 
seventeen bours, and a trip round the Lake in tbe railway 
steamer about a week. 

The chief practical question for the Uganda Railway at 
present is whether it would not be advantageous to reduce the 
freights. I will not Tenture to give an opinion on a subjeot 
which involves so many technical considerations, but I observe 
that the German line in Usambaxa is said to have inereased 
its receipts by reducing its obaiges* 



CHAPTER XV 



TBADB 

Zjlszlbar, as the centre of the Arab power, and connected by 
many tiM with India on one side and Maskat on the other, 
baa dommated the trade of East Afriea dnoe tbe middla of 
the nineteenth oentury. The island contributes little to the 
commerce of the world except a considerable and very valuable 
export of cloves, but it acts as a gigantic go-down or store* 
house for the whole East African Coast, where both imports 
and exports are received and distributed. In 1 902 the value 
of its imports was £1,106,247, and of its exports £1,080,277, 
whereas the corresponding figures for the East Africa Fto- 
teotorate were only £426,267 and 1 1 3,206. This position 
is not likely to be maintained, as steamers touch more and 
more frequently at the mainland ports ; but oven as late as 
1903, 32.5 of the exports of the East Africa Protectorate 
went to Zanzibar, and their further distribution in Europe and 
India could not be traced, though, of course, Zanzibar is only 
a consumer on a yery small soalcu Hie imports are easier to 
trace, and it would appear that in 1903 about 28.5 came from 
the Umted Kingdom and 33.4 from India, the next largest 
importer being Germany with ti.4. According to the last 
8tali.stics our share has slightly decreased, the United King- 
dom scndinor 28.1 of the total amount of imports, India 28.4, 
and Germany 1 2.7. 

An inspection of the figures ^ for imports and exports b^ 
tween 1899 and 1903 gives Uie singular result that whereas 
the exports have regularly increased and more than doubled 

^ Taken from bloeboo^s " Africa," lo, 1904, and " Alxka," 6, 1903, Th«r«Mi 
•om« dijicrepanoiM in the pabiiahed figures. 
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(;^7i.i45 in 1899 £i6sfi6o in 1903), the imports have 
remained at muoh the same figure during the whole period, 
with a (endenoj to decFease (^^472,3 70 In 1899^ ;^426,267 in 
1902, and ;^443,032 in 1903). The figures ar^, however, 
mifllea^g. Those for exports represent the natural growth 
of the Protectorate, but those for imports represent the result 
of a struggle between two sets of causes. On the one hand, 
the permanent European element in the ProtectoratL! and 
the extension of our influence among natives, leading to a 
kzger demand for European goods, haye both inereased. On 
the otiier, while the Ugaada Railway was under oonstruotlon 
about twenty thousand ooolies, as weU as numerous oontractors 
and engineers on temporary serrioe, were in the eountiy. who 
nearly all departed in 1902 and 1903. At the same time, 
the industries of the Protectorate began to develop, which 
occasioned a heavy fall in some articles of importation, notably 
proyisions and building materials — rice, for instance, which had 
previously been imported from India^ bung now grown in the 
Froteotorate. Taking all these eauaes together, it would 
sppear that the permanent purohasing and oonsuming power 
of East Africa has really increased. 

In the future the volume of the East African (as dis- 
tinguished from the Uganda) import trade is likely to depend 
mainly on the increase of the European population. The 
native population is small, and does not show much inclination 
to adopt a higher standard of comfort, though clothing is be- 
eommg iu more <,eaeral, and there is likely to be • steady 
and somewhat increasing demand for blankets and cotton 
goods commonly known as Mcrikani/ Should the Somalia 
show any inclination to adopt a more settled and civilised 
mode of life, they have sufficient intelligence and commercial 
aptitude to become a very important factor in the trade of 
East AMoa but the future of this enigmatical people, about 

* i.e. American material. American mercbants were early to tbe fore in 
East Africa, and the Unibed States was th» &cH power to astablkb a OooaaUte 
at Zaimbar (in i8j6}. 
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whom I baye said more elsewhm, is a problem not easily solved. 
What propoitioDS the Eufopean population will ultimately 
amme is, of ooiuse, the main. question for East Africa &om 
every point of yiew, and probably to double it would be almost 

equivalent to doubling the imports. A larger settled popula- 
tion would feel the need of many things which pioneeiB can 
do without ; but, on the other hand, the process by which im- 
ported articles are replaced by African home products is bound 
to oontinue in the case of suoh items as grain, rice, yegetablee, 
building materials, fumituxe, and perhaps tobacco. 

If, however, we include Uganda in East Africa, as is 
natural, we may legitimately look forward to a large native 
market in the future, as the populatinu on the western side of 
the Lake is nuniorrins, intelligent, and anxious to adopt Euro- 
pean inventions. In the house of one of the Regents at 
Kampala I saw electric bells ; and the people have by their 
unaided efforts reached a stsge in arohiteoture, oultiyation, 
roadmaking, and the arts of life generally, which makes them 
able to appreciate not only the ordinary native trade goods, 
but also substantial articles like furniiLinj and machinery. 
The opening of this market to any largo extent is much 
delayed by the inland and inaccessible position of Uganda^ 
the apathy of merchants, and above all by the want of pur- 
<diasing power among the natives, who, though rich in all the 
necessaries of African life, have not yet disoovered in abund- 
ance any valuable export which is easily oonverlible into 
currency. A development of the india-rubber, cotton, and 
coffee industries will perhaps ch uige the position, and the 
construction of works to regulate the tiow of the Nile, as 
proposed by Sir W. Garstin, would also have the efleot of 
introduoing money into the country. 

The most recent figures for Uganda trade ^ are distinctly 
encouraging, as the value of the trade in 1 903-4 was 76,047, 
showing an increase of 86 per cent over the present year. 
Imports have practically doubled, and exports have increased 

* Oolond Sadl«r*8 BAport (" Alrioft," Mo« 13, 1904). 
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64 per cent. There is an increasing demand, not only for 
cotton goods, but for oozrugated iron, with wMoh the natires 
tre roofing their houses, and for such groceries ss teas, jsms^ 
snd biseuitB. They also buy ensmeUed hardware and boots. 

The figures for the vidua of artieles exported from the 
East Africa Protectorate are^i 898-1 899, 1,145 ; 1899- 
1900, ^ 12 1,686 (this rcprestjiitii a year of famine, when the 
natives were obliged to soli what they could get to obtain 
food, and the exports of ivory, rubber, and hides rose consi> 
derably); 1 900-1901, ;^89»858 (this represents a year of 
plenty, when the natives were disinoUned to sell or work); 
1901-1902, j^ii3,2o6; 1 90 2-1 903, ;f 1 6 5,06a Theinofosse 
hi this last year is mainly due to an increase in the amount of 
ivory, copra, and hides exported. These, with the addition of 
rubber and grain, are the most important articles of export at 
present The ivory trade is somewhat fluctuating and pre- 
carious^ and is likely to continue so in the future. Its propor- 
tions must depend very much on the regulations adopted in 
the future for preserving elephants, and the question is laxgely 
one of busmess wnm sentiment. One cannot help regretting 
that an intelligent creature should be slaughtered in order 
that creatures not much more intelligent may play billiards 
with balls made out of its teeth ; but, on the other hand, 
there are undoubtedly many more elephants m Uganda than 
axe wanted, or are good for cultivation. It is probable that 
the establishment of a practical frontier with Abyssinia^ pro- 
tected by military posts, will incresae the export of ivoiy from 
KtAuayu, by diverting thither much merchandise which now 
goes to Italian ports, though produced in our territory. The 
export of the other articles mentioned can be almost indefinitely 
increased, if the cultivation or production is systematically 
organised. Of 'hides there is already an abundant supply, 
which could be augmented if animals were kept on a laige 
scale, and arrangements msde for tinning the flesh as well as 
utUismg the flkin. The production of copra increased in a 
msxked maimer between 1902 sod 1903, and there is no 
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reMon why india-rubbar should not do the same, now that the 
IrasmecB la haing taken up hj reiponsible finns. Beeawaz ia 
said to be an important export from German East AMoa» and 
there is no reason why it should not also be exported £rom 

our Ltirritory, as it is easily procurable. 

It is quite possiMe however, that the export trade of the 
Protectorate in the future will depend mainlj on indastnea 
which are now in their infancy, such as cotton, wool, timber, 
and fibre. I haye diseussed the prospeota of these in another 
chapter, but no figures are as yet to hand. In any case, 
good shipping fiusUitiee are available at all the important 
ports, with the exception of Melindi, where the extreme 
shallowness of the harbour makes loading and unloading 
di£Scult. As far as anchorage is concerned, Mombasa, with 
its two harbours, communicating with the acces^^ory waters of 
Port Tudor and Fort Beitz, is one of the most £ayoured ports 
of the world, and would doubtless become one of the most 
important were it supplied with fresh water and oosl. 

The island of Mombasa contains no springs, and the <mly 
water is either rain collected in tanks or a brackish fluid of 
indifferent quality drawn from wells. Fresh water could be 
obtained from the Shimba Hills on the mainland without 
much difficulty, and brought in by pipes at a cost of about 
1 00,000; but it is a question whether such an outlay would 
pay at present^ as it may be predicted with certamty that the 
natiye population would refuse to pay for good water if they 
could have bad water gratis, and any attempt to fill up the 
present weUa or stop their use would ])robably cause a riot. 
If, however, the initial difficulties of constructing waterworks 
could be surmouDtrd, the ultimate advantage of making 
Mombasa a port of caU for the big liners and a resort of the 
fieet would be great. Its position would be further improved 
if coal could be found in the interior. Many maps mark a 
^ oarboniferouB area" as extending from the German frontier 
Lli rough the Taru jungle to tho Tana Kiver, but no real trace 
oi coal has yet been discovered, though it is only just U> say 
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that most of the area is covered with scrub, which renders 
geological inyestigatioiL diffioult. A oompMiy, vhkh nalised 
the great possibilities which would be opened if Mombasa 
could be supplied with water and coal, offered to construct the 
waterworks in return for certain commercial advantages and 
the right to prospect lor coal in the above-mentioned car- 
boniferous aiea; l ut when I left £a8t A&ica the concession 
had not been arranged. 

An important aspect of the East Africa trade is the com- 
petition between English and foreign merchants, particuUurly 
Germans. The number of German compared with Britidi 
firms in Mombasa, Nurobi, Entebbe, and Lsmu is remarkable ; 
and though the presence of some of them may be explained 
as a relic of the times before the present German sphere was 
marked out, yet it cannot be said that there are British Erms 
in the German sphere in the same way that there are British 
missionaries there. It cannot be denied that the Germans are 
making a great effort to secure commercial preponderance on 
the East African coast, including Zansibar, and that they are 
likely to succeed unless our merchants show more energy and 
enterprise tiiau iLey have done iii thu last few years. 

I am aware that nothing is more unpopular, nothing 
creates greater indignation, than to hint that British commer- 
cial houses are deficient in these qualities ; but an experience 
m many countries has convinced me that the criticism is true. 
The contention of the Britidi merchant is, as a role, that his 
goods are better than any others^ that foreign countries ought 
therefore to buy them in preference to any others, and that if 
they do not do so this is the fault of the nearest representative 
of the British Government. I r( number that some years ago, 
when I was Uharg4 d'Aiiaires in Bulgaria, British merchants 
complained that their excellent and solid goods found no sale, 
whereas inferior and perishable Germsn articles of the same 
kind were bought with avidity. It was pointed out that the 
Germans found out exactly what the Bulgarisns wanted, and 
what they would pay, and then advertised accordingly. Tho 
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British merobantB said, finally, as a pathetic reduetio ad abmtrdumt 

"You surely don't expect us to iiavc labels printed iii the 
C}Tillic alphabet!" Yet it was preeiseiy this spirit, which 
failed to realise that the Cyrillic alphabet is as natural and 
necessary a medium for the transaction of business in Bulgaria 
as the Latin alphabet is in Manchester, whioh oost those mer- 
ohants the loss of the Bulgarian market. Again, the British 
merchant is inclined to disdain all enterprises which do not 
bring in ten, or at least five per cent., and to argue that, if he 
can get that return for lii^ muney in certain parts of the world, 
there is no reason why he should take less elsewhere. This 
argument is incontrovertible, but it is clearly the reasoning of 
old-established firms, who do not want to seek or retain new 
markets, and those who use it cannot be surprised if they find 
that such markets are in other hands when the small despised 
b^finnings haye deyeloped into big concerns. 

The German, on the other hand, is far more inquiring, 
more adaptable, more ready tu experiment and undertake small 
speculative businesses, and (let me say at any rate one thing 
which will not be unpalatable to the British merchant) much 
more strongly supported and even pushed by his QoYemment 
In German East Africa experiments have been made by 
Goremment on the most layish scale, with a view of ascer* 
taining what products are likely to be successful and commer- 
cially profitable, and the German, Austrian, and French lines 
of steamers are all subsidised. 

The result of this is that about half the trade of British 
East Africa was carried in foreign bottoms in 1903. In that 
year the British India had a dfrect serrice from England, 
though only once a months whereas the German line had a 
fortnightly service, and gave rebates to those who confined 
shipments to them, which they were able to pay out of their 
subsidy of i^85,000 per annum. But in 1904 the British 
India found they cuuld not continue to run through the Suez 
Canal, and adopted the route round the Cape, with the con- 
sequence that the majority of the cargo now goes in German 
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TMielB. The maan oonneotion of the GoMt with Europe ii 
kept up by the Qennan Hue ranning to Naples, If eneiUeB, and 

Hamburg, and the Austrian Lloyd running to Trieste, while the 
Messageries Martitimes (which, however, touch only at Zanzibar) 
take a considerable part of the paBsenger traffic. The British 
India Company has a bi-monthly service between Mombasa and 
Indian one monthly steamer fxom Aiden> and one from England 
round the Cape of Good Hope. This is the only British 
line whieh at the present sems the Coast, and the aitaoge* 
ment clearly dates from the time when the oommenrial 
interests of the Protucloiatc hty mainly with India. In view 
of the fact that tlic subbidies given to foreign lines are not 
merely protective, but practically aggreasiye, and imposed 
in the hope of capturing a rising trade, it is generally noog* 
nised that the East African Coast offsn an ezoeptional esse 
where snbddies, even if oondemned by our finanoial polioy 
as a general rule, may be adopted as a defemnve measure. 
It is to be hoped that some lino of steamers of established 
reputation may receive a subsidy which will enable them 
to institute at least a monthly service of cargo and passenger 
steamers through the Suez CanaL The total gross tonnage 
whioh entered Mombasa in 1903-4 is giyen as 636,235, re- 
presenting 246 vesselB, and showing an inerease of 53 steamers 
over the previous year. Of this tonnage, 274,101 is said to 
haye been Britj^h, 291,658 German, 60,906 Austrian, and 
9570 Zanzibar. The total tonnage for aU the Protectorate 
ports is given as 754,1 56. 
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SLAYBRT AND MI88ION8 

If one asks what are the Bpeoial and peculiar qualities 
of the A£rioaii raoes, what aotiona or modes of life distinguiah 
them from the other breeds of mankind, what oharaeteristio 
part have they played m history^ I fear that the answer is to 
be found hi the one word " SlaTery." Many other nations have 
supplied slaves, but none in such a wholesale mann< r, und 
nono of the great divisions of mankind has ever be on so 
detiniteiy and complaoentiy relegated by the others to an 
inferior position: "a seryant of servants shall he be unto 
his children." This disastrous destiny is due no doubt to die 
great individual strength of the negro, whioh renders him 
an efficient if not industrious labourer, and to the weakness 
and dufoncelessness of all negro social orgauisations, which 
rarely assume the proportions of a state or are capable of 
resisting the attacks of the slave-raider. It has also been 
unfortunate for the n^pro race that, though their continent 
IB proverbially unknown and mysterious, it is close to the 
strongest nations of the world, who have long regarded it 
as a human hunting-ground, whereas the other inferior races, 
who might have shared with the A&icans the unenviable 
burden of servitude, have mostly been hidden in out-of-the- 
way comers and also been wanting in robust physique. It 
must also be admitted that the n^gro acquiesces in slavery. 
We may agree that the oppresnon of ages has left him little 
ehance of devebping a sense of independence and d^nity; 
but still, as fiur as we can see, African sodety, when unoontsmi- 
nated by extraneous influences, is based on the right to own and 
sell women and minur^s as if they were cattle, and it is certain 
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that the chief ambition of liberated slayee is to have sl&YeB of 
their own. It saita the thiifUess, indolent nature of the AMoaa 
to depend for subsiBtence on another permn, and, though 
capable of Tanity, he has no pride to be offended. 

The East Coast of Africa seems to have been left to Moham- 
medan slave-traders, whereas the West was the market for 
Christians, and supplied labour for North and South America. 
The Arab traders of the East were men of energy, and 
not only raided the hinterland, but penetxated by land 
to the basin of the Congo on the other 8ide> and even ap* 
proached the West Coast through Kuiem and Bornu. It 
does not appear, however, that there was any route for the 
slave trade between Egypt and Ui^anda or the neighbouring 
countries. The caravans of slaves were brought down to the 
Coast, and were either kept there and in Zanzibar or despatched 
to Aralna^ whence many found their way into Turkey. It 
is probable that the lot of slayee consigned to domestic service 
in the Mohammedan East was better than that of those who 
had to work in the American plantations; but Christian 
slave-owners were at least innocent of the manufacture of 
eunuchs. British prudery has prevented this abominable 
trade from receiving the public opprobrium which it merited; 
but as practised by Oriental slave-raiders it occasioned the 
most appallmg mortality, and sensibly increased the sum 
of human misery.^ But whether on the east or west of 
Africa, it is almost impossible to exaggerate the horrors and 
cruelty of the slave trade. The subsequent lives of slaves 
may in some cases have been no disudvantaLcous change 
from the barbarism of their original haunts; but the processes 
of capture and conveying to the market seem to have gene- 
rally been as barbarous as was compatible with not killing 
the human merchandise. 

The suppression of the slave trade was frur more difficult 
on the East than on the West Coast. There it was a special 

> It is only doe to Moluinun«d to say that acoordinif to tho "ThMlltioitt*' 
ho piohibitod tho making of oonnoha. 
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•od not orer creditable indufltry, looked at aakanoe by the 
reUgious and philanthropic, even when it was legal* and not 
practised by ordinary merohants or on a small scale. Hence, 

as soon as the trade was forbidden, it was cumparatively easy 
to seize slave-ships. But on the East Coast no moral stigma 
whatever attached to the traffic; every one engaged in it 
without shame, and it was the ordinary practice to add a 
few slaves to a cargo of other merohsndise. Hence the trade 
long surviyed formal prohibitions, which had no real effect. 
Treaties made with the Imam of Maskat in 1822, and wiA the 
Sultan of Zanzibar in 1845, forbade the export and import of 
slaves, and in 1890 the Sultan of Zanzibar was a party to the 
General Act of the Brussels Conference by which he, as well 
as the Powers of Europe, agreed to introduce certain practical 
measures, such as restrictions on the importation of arms, 
with a Tiew of stopping the slave trada Nerertheless, it is 
only with the advent of this century that it can be said to 
have really ceased. 

The position of our East African possessions witli regard 
to slavery is sttinuwhat peculiar. Tiiey are founded on the 
suppression of slavery : our interest and activity in this part 
of the world largely originated in our desire to. put down 
the slave trade : the establishment of our rule, by effectively 
terminating that trade^ has been one of the greatest philan- 
thropic achievements of the later nineteenth century ; and 
yet, by a strange combination of circumstances, the East Africa 
Protectorate is severely, and noL altogether unjustly, criticised 
for maintaining and tolerating slavery at the present day. 

The facts of the case are that, owing to the promises 
which we made to the Arabs when we took over the Coast, 
slaveiy is recognised as legal within the Sultan's dominions— 
that is, in a strip ten miles wide aloi^ the Coast, with the 
exception of Ki8ma3ru, where it was abolished by a decree 
of Sultan Bargha.sh in i 876. It is important not to exagizerato 
the evil. In all the rest of the Protectorate slavery is as 
absolutely forbidden by law as in the British Isles, and in 
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the tea-nule strip tradiDg m slaTos is absolutely forbidden. 
No slave can be bought^ sold, or otherwise aeqiiired; and eveij 
ohild bom ainoe 1890 is free in yiztue of a deotee of Sullaa 
Ali» published in the August of that year, eo that die inatito- 

tion is bound to die out in time. But in the case of persons 
who were in slavery before 1890, the status of slavery is 
legally recosnised : that is to say, if a master and slave appear 
in court, the law takes cogniBance of their position aa auoh, 
instead of setting aside the relationship aa a thing unknown 
to British law. Every oare ia taken to protect the intefeats 
of slaTea, and it ia not often that one oomea into a British 
court without being freed. Slaves who oomplain of the 
cruelty of their masters are alruosl invariably manumitted, 
and in bad cases an oftonding master is obliged to free all 
his slaves. But the court will support a master who 
claims a right to the services of a refractory aiave> and will 
probably require the slave either to return to work or pay 
his master a certain sum per month out of the eaminga he 
makes elsewhere. He will not» however, be required to return 
to his master if he objects. 

It cannot be denied that the siluaLiun is regrettable. 
Great Britain has always adopted an anti-slavery policy, and 
inconsistencies and anomaUes in a policy which professes 
to be baaed on motives of morality, and not on expedienoy, 
oannot be allowed without a ceitain loss of sincerity and 
moral prestige. They are peculiarly inconvenient when they 
can be explained by interested motives. In this case, slaves 
are allowed to clami their manumission as a rigiit in Zanzibar, 
and the Zanzibar Government, in whoso finances the British 
Treasury is not directly interested, are obliged to compensate 
the master for the loss of his slave. In the East Africa 
Ftotectorate, in whose financea the Britiah Treasury ia directly 
interested, freedom cannot be claimed aa a lights and the 
Britiah Qovemment will not compensate masters. 

The contrast is certainly unfortunate, and illustrates what 
foreigners call our hypocrisy. This is a charge which we 
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are never able to understand, nor will anytbiog shake the 
ooofident belief of the average Briton that as a nation we 
aie hi more honest and truthfol than die other peoples of 
Europe. Neverthelees it does no doubt happen that we 

sometimes pursue with vohemdnco a policy of disinterested 
justice, and suddonly rnakc an exception when we find that 
our own interests are involved. In the present case, I am 
bound to say that I think that this unfortunate oontrast 
between Zanzibar and the Protectorate is not due as a matter 
of £Mt and histoiy to a disinolination to spend money, but 
rather to the oonfiict between our principles and our promisee. 
Both are equally sacred, and we must remember that, though 
there would be no excuse for any one who should promise 
to tolerate Arab customs, including slavery, nowadays, things 
were very different at the time when the promises were made^ 
Before the Mazrui rebellion in 1895, the Arabs were really 
an independent power under our pioteotiim, but by no means 
amenable to our orders in internal matters. We oould not 
have suppressed domestic slavery, and it might have been 
dangerous to interfere ^vith it. But sUii it. m unfortunate 
that we undertook to tolerate it. 

Admitting the evil, I think it must also be admitted that 
it 18 one which touches principles and sentiments rather than 
paotical Ufa In praotioe the harm done by the continuance 
of slavery is not great. As no slaves can either be bom or 
acquired, slavery must in a few years die out, and meanwhile 
the tie of servitude is becoming slii^hter and sHghter. I am 
not one of those who think that duuiestic slavery is a harm- 
less institution, or so interwoven with the habits and customs 
of the country that it cannot be dispensed with. Even if we 
admit that the improvident negro races are best off when they 
are under an obligation to work, there is no reascn why 
individuals should be bound to particular masters ; and the 
sjrstem by which a man who works outside his master's estate 
has to pay him a portion of his earnings must be condenmed. 
Also it cannot be denied that the Arab character is prone to 
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deliberate onielty, and is not to be trusted with iiresponnble 
authority over persons of inferior race. But in spite of all 
this, the fisot lemains that davofy is now so shadowy and 
deoadent a system, that it inay be wondered if it would really 

be ^vorth while to lake energetic measures to sweep it out of 
the way before it dies a natural death. In and near Mombasa 
there are no real slaves, though doubtless there are a good 
many penons who are not legally and technioally free. I 
knew, for instance, an offioer whose cook was a slave of the 
Wall of Takaungtt. This did not preyent him from entering 
the service of a European, and behaving in every way like a 
free man, nor, I believe, did he make over any portion of his 
wages to the Wali. But he occasionally paid him a com- 
plimentary visit, and presented him with offerings of frnit. 
Had he been out of work or in distress, he would have un- 
doubtedly looked to the Wali to maintain him. 

Many slaves cultivate land for their masters, and live to 
all appearance like freemen. They are expected to devote 
five days a week to their master's plantations, but on Thursday 
anti Friday may work on their own laud, whicli is given them 
by their master. Slaves wbo are engaged in trade are assisted 
by their masters, and pay them a percentage of the profits, 
but never more than half the sum earned. Carpenters and 
masons pay nothing, but work for their masters at half price 
whenever required. An interestii^ and important class of 
slaves are the captains of dhows. Almost all the trade of the 
Coast is in thdr hands, and they are rarely freemen. They 
recolvo a quarter of the earnings of their vessel. 

About Melindi, Witu, and Lamu there are large Arab 
establishments in which many slaves are kept ; but it may be 
doubted if there are any who are really anxious for their 
freedom and unable to obtain it In a vast number of cases 
the slave would look upon the severance of his connection 
with his master as simply equivalent to the loss of a place, 
and would wonder what he should do for a living. I doubt 
myself if the legal abolition of the status of slavery would 
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produce much visible changa As things are, about 100 
mapumisBioDa take place a year.^ In 1902-3 there were no 
pioseoutions for cruelty, and one was reported laat year. The 
mcreasing number of Europeans, with the greater publicity 
given to eveiything that happena in the Coast towns, is a great 
guarantee for the cessation of abusea 

Outside the ten-mile strip of the Sultan's dominions, 
slavery has no legal existence, nor do I think that any tribes 
of the interior capture or keep slaves. I made this remark in 
my official report for 1903, and a critic, who justly noticed 
that I also said that there are several tribes of whom we know 
little or nothing, questioned whether in these circumstances 
we had sufficient warrant for denying the existence of slavery. 
The criticism struck me as worthy of attention, but still I 
think that both my statements are justiBable. It is true that 
we know next to nothing of such tribes as the Kisii, the Sotik, 
the £lgeyo, the Turkana; and yet I think we might safely 
affirm that they are none of them cannibals, merely because 
cannibalism, even if only practised in secret, is always known, 
and arouses in other natives, if not exactly moral detestation, 
at least a very lively dread of those who practise it The 
same may be said of slavery. Any race which raids for slaves 
and keeps persons of other tribes in servitude is at once 
known, dreaded, and avoided. I do not think that any tribes 
in East Africa have this reputation. The only slave raids in 
recent years have been made by the Abyssinians, who, accord- 
ing to report, have carried off many both of the Turkana and 
the Boran as slaves. 

In denying the existence of slavery, I, of course, merely 
deny that East African tribes hold in servitude other natives 
not belonging to the family, and kept in an inferior position. 
It cannot be denied that, as mentioned above, their family 
relations partake of the nature of slavery and property in 
human flesh. It would probably be impossible to explain to 
a native of Ukamha or Kikuyu that there is any difference 

' 121 nuiuumissioDs are reported for 1903-4. 
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between liis wift^ and a female slave whom he had bought, 
though perhaps it would be more correot to aay that he would 
regard a female slave as a wife rather than mof Mmi. But 
though brides are bought and sold, it would appesr that in 
some tribes at sny rate thej have some ohoioe in their deetmy, 
and are not made orer to men against their will ; and it need 
hardly be said that, though our law is obhged to reco<rnise 
native marriages, it does not recognibe the right of a native to 
sell his relatives. Still, the family and social relations of 
natives are based on such low moral ideas, that they cannot 
become satis&ototy without the intiodaetion of profound 
ohsngea. It is for the missionaiy rather than the Qorem- 
ment to introduce those changes, for they can only be brought 
about by education, but meanwhile we must be on our guard 
to prevent possible abuses. There have, for instance, been 
cases of natives attempting to sell girk for prostitution, where 
the transaction, had it not been discovered and prevented* 
would have hardly been distinguishable £rom a sale into 
slaveiy. 

Certain backward tribes, such as the Wadorobo, Waboni, 

and Wasanya, are often spoken of as helots, and as standing 
in some kind of servile relation to a stronger tribe sncli as 
the Masai. It is, I think, a total misrepresentation to regard 
their position as really analogous to slavery. The backward 
tribe is, as a rule, obviously inferior and wilder than the 
superior race, and the relation between the two, though not 
exactly analogous to anything now existing in Europe, is 
feudal rather than servile. The inferior tribe secures immunity, 
and is perhaps protected by the superior, ami m return renders 
certain services, such as manufacturing weapons. Annthor 
singular custom which has been de^icribed as slavery, though 
really not analogous to it, is that among some tribes % eon* 
victed murderer, and perhaps his family, is obliged to serve 
the &mily of the murdered man for a term of years. The 
theory underlying this is that murder is equivalent to robbery, 
iuitsiiiuch as the relations of the murdered man have lost a 
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labourer. If the murderer cannot give adequate compensa- 
tion, he must make good the loss he hus oooaaioned by Ming 
the place of his victim. 

I would fun lee the itain of wUtbsj remoTod from the 
Cioeet; but» with this one exoeption, I think we h«ve eveiy 
Toaaon to eongratulato omalvee, without undue aelf-laudation, 
on the accomplishment in East Africa ot one of the greatest 
works of humanity which the world has seen. It is only ten 
or fifteen years since the whole country from the ocean to the 
Congo groaned beneath oppression and bloodshed. On the 
Coast the Arabs took two ohiklrea out of three from enry 
lanulj as slaTes. From Lake Yictoria almost to Mombasa 
the Masai harried the whole land. The Talleys were deserted, 
and no one dared to keep cattle for fear of ezeiting the 
cupidit y of tlio raider.^, lii Uganda, Mtesa and Mwanga put 
to death tens of thousands in apparently aimless fury, to say 
nothing of tortures and mulUatioos. The caravans of slave- 
traders traversed the whole country seeking for their viotima^ 
ihrery tribe was at war with its neighbours^ and nature 
«igma:ited the misery wrought by man by causing from time 
to time terrible famines. If East Africa is not yet a paradise, 
we may aL leaisL cuugratiilato ourselves on having chimgtd this 
scene of human suffering. The slave trade is at an end, and 
even sporadic oases of kidnapping are not heard of any more. 
Maasacres are equally a thing of the past ; and if raiding and 
intertribal wars still continue* they continue only in the 
remoter districts, and it may be hoped that with the eztensioii 
of our effeotiTO administration they will disappear altogether. 
Airica has not yet become civilised, but it haa become possible 
to think of civilisation. 

Although the slave trade, massacres, and other forms of 
barbarism could only have been abolished by force and the 
strong arm of Qovemment, we must not foiget the I'mmiirtff ^^ 
debt which Africa owes to gentler methods, to moral influence 
and missionary enterprise. It ia regrettable that many white 
residents and many Government officials are in mcomplete 
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sympathy with missions, and under-estimate the value of the 
humanitarian work which they perform. One may doubt 
whether the attempts to evangelise countries which have old 
and philosophic religiooB of their own, auoh as India and China^ 
are likely to meet with much Baooess; but I must say that 
in all parts of the world where I have oome in contact with 
missions, I have found that their labours, if judged by an 
entirely unsectarian standard merely as contributi ms to the 
welfare of mankind, are deserving of the highest praise. 
Before living in Africa, X had made the acquaintance of two 
bodies of missionaries^namely, the American Missions to 
Armenians in Asia Minor, and the yarious missions in Samoa. 
The former have perhaps done more to help that unhappy 
people than all the Cbyemments of Christian Europe, and 
have set a guod example of the right way to influence the 
reliL^ious feelings of a civilised race, namely, by making little 
attempt at direct proselytism, but by trying to understand 
and sympathise with all that is good in their ancient Church. 
In Samoa the relatiyely high oiTilisation of the natives is 
entirely due to the missionaries ; and the troubles of 1899, 
though they took the form of a contest between a Protestant 
and a Roman Catholic chiefs were certainly not due to 
religious causes. 

In the East Africa Protectorate I can give the missionaries 
nothing but praise and thanks. This encomium cannot, 
perhaps, be extended unreservedly to Uganda, where polities 
mingled with religion, and the Roman Catholics beosme the 
French party opposed to the Protestant and English party. 
But this difference is now a thing of the past, and one can 
only say that, if formerly religiuus zeal in Uganda overstepped 
the bounds of law and order, the harvest of this somewhat 
violent sowing has been rich and abundant beyond comparison ; 
for there is probably hardly any other instance where a heathen 
oountiy has adopted Christisnity and education with such en- 
thusiasm. Also, if the beginnings of Christianity in Uganda 
were somewhat mixed up with politics, it must be admitted 
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til at th» result ia politically important and iati8fieM)toi3r. 
Mohammedamsm k not doad in Afrioft^ and oan aliU 
the natiTW a motava Ibr udmoeitj agahut Ettiop6aoa» and * 
unity of wldoh thay ara otherwiaa inoapabla Had Uganda 

become Mohammedan, which was at one moment quite 
possible, the whole of the Nile Valley and of east central 
Africa might haye been in the banda of Mohammedans, 
ready, to receive and pass on any ware of fanaticism whioli 
might atart in the notth» and pidufa to alart ana theBiBal?aa» 
It ia^ how6T«r« to be hoped that ihe evil of Uganda — the 
rivalry of two Chziatian aeeta^will be afoided elseirhere. hk 
a sayage country the juztapomtion of religions which are ikot 
in mutual harmony cannot conduce to edification, and is Yery 
likely to lead to strife. But this strife appears not to have 
infected East Africa. In Mombasa and Xeita there are Aoman 
Gatholio and Protestant mianons m close proximity, and I 
have never heard of any qnarrdu Neither ia there any whiaper 
in Eaet AMoa of ihe aoandala whieh are alleged to prevail 
elaewhere. I have never heard of trading miisionariee or 

missionaries with native families. The opening of a new 
mission station has seemed to me to bo generally as efficacious 
for the extension of European induence as the opening of a 
Government atation, and there are dieteicts in Eaat Afirioa, 
indi aa Tetta and the lower Tana» in whioh European in- 
iloeDce haa hitherto been repreaented almoit entirely by 
mianooariea, bat which, have made aa great progreas aa tbo 
regions which have been taken in hand by Government officials. 

The most practical missions are, I think, those which aie 
industrial. It is hard to say what amount of dogmatic 
Christianity is really imparted to African braina by the moat 
aaooesafdjl teaoheia and preaohera. Perhapa not mnoh; bat 
they eertainly teaoh thoae nattvea who frequent them to lead 
a better life than their pagan biothera^ and it fadlitatee that 
better and more civilised life if natives can engage in some 
form of trade or occupation which causes them to more 
or less break with their old asaooiations and come under 
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Cauiitiaa supenpidon. From this pol&t of view I think it is 
a great mistake to iaokta nativM or plaoe tliom in rasema^ 
if moh a 0011X88 oan ba aradad, for snob iaolation inaritaUtf 
oonfirma tbem in ihtSt old bad oostoina and outs tbem off 

from contact with superior races which might improve them. 
Hitherto the only industrial missions have been those of the 
Roman Catholics ; but I am glad to say that recently one has 
been started in Mombasa in conjunction with the Church 
MiaBonaiy Sooietj, and ia doing vail One of tba prindpal 
indnstriea ii pottaij and tila-nttking, but mudb good might 
ba dona hy taaehing the natma to eoltiTafee ootton, indlar 
rubber, and groundnuta 

Missions abound in East Africa. About ten denomina- 
tions — or at any rale separate religious institutions — are re- 
presented, including Americana, Quakers, and the Swedish 
Churoh. The laigeat eatabliahments are thoae of the Chwoh 
Miawflmary Soolely, the Roman CSathoUo Cfaureh» and the 
Qeimaa Lnthataaa. The ehief atataona of the fixat named* 
aa of aU the older aodeties, aie near the coast at Freretown» 
Rabai, and J i lore; but they have also paid peculiar and suo* 
oessful attention to the district of TeiLa and Taveta, and since 
the oonatmotion of the Uganda Eailway haye been active in 
KIkaTiL Thaae miasions are wider the Biahop of Mombasa, 
wHum dieeeae alao indadee pavt of Qennan £aat Afitiea. 
The Roman Oathotio nuammanea moatly bekmg to the Sodetj 
of the Holy Ghoat^ and are eommonly known aa the Bkek 
Fathers, in contradistinction to the White Fathers, an Algerian 
society whose headquarters are in Uganda. They are under 
a biahop resident at Zanzibar, and in Mombasa and Nairobi 
have laige oongragations, owing to the nnmbar of Goaneae in 
the FMeotorate. They have not» however^ made the aame 
progieaa amongat the natma aa In Ugandat thoii^h thaiy 
have a large, indnatrial miaaion, with oonaideiable eultivation, 
at Bura, between Vol and Taveta. The German Lutheran 
missions recall the time when German influence was strong 
in what ia now the Bzitiab Protectorate. At one period* before 
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the preseiit political spheres weie defined, British oommercisl 
end missiQiuuy sotinty seemed to nMliste dhiefly from Zsazi- 
bsr, while the Oermsns were ftetiye in Taaaland. The 

missions have still preserved this diistribution, and both the 
Universities' Mission and the Church Missionary Society havo 
numerous establishments in the parts of German East Africa 
which are, xooghly speaking, opposite Zansibar and Pemb% 
while Lathersn missions cemain at Jimba^ near Mombasa^ at 
Nengia» Ikntha* Myambeai, and Mivnkoni, in the little-known 
wilds of Ukamba and in Taaaland. On some parts of the 
Tana River the natives actually speak a little German. 

One of the most interesting figures in the brief annals of 
£ast Africa is connected with these Lutheran missions — Ludwig 
Krapf, who, with his colleague Rebmann, must be regarded as 
one of the g reate s t pioneeie not only in evangelisation but in 
geographioal dSaooTeiy, since it is to them that we owe our 
first knowledge of Eilima-Njaro and Kenya^ 

Krapf was the son of a farmer, and bom near Tiibingen 
in 1 810. His talents and application gained liim admission to 
the Anatolian School in that learned city, and, combined with 
his eneigy and piety, rendered him most suitable for the 
career of a scientide miasjonary which he adopted and adorned. 
He was fimt of all sent to Shoe in AI»yBsini% but subsequently, 
finding that his labours were impeded by polittoal diffieulttee, 
he shifted the sphere of his aeliTity to Momhasa in 1844. 
During his whole life he had a singular mania for the Gallas; 
he baptized the country between the Tana and Juba Ormania, 
or Gallaland, a designation whioh has not endured; and, in 
diffffUiHffT»g " the probable mission of theOallas in the providen- 
tial seheme," he stated that he " ooosiderBd them destined by 
Fro^enoe after their oonvenion to Chrisdanity to attain the 
importance and fulfil the mission whieh Heaven has pointed 
out to the Germans in Europe." It is only just to say that 
these strange fancies did not diminish his energy in other 
directions ; when, as was often the case, he found no Gallas 
handy, he was unremitting in his efforts both as a leligiouB 
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teacher and » Btudenfc of other native ra<m He was a man 
of laige ideas ; and another of his ambiUonSt more praotioal 
than the eieatioa of an Oimanian empit^ iraa to build a diain 
of mianonaiy atataons right aorosa Ahaot^ and thus oonneot tho 

east and west coasts. 

Krapf belonged to that class of travellers who appear 
ludiorously deficient in all the physical aptitudes necessary in 
wild ooimtriea, and yet aooompliah jouzneys which would try 
the endunnoe of moat aoldien and gpohgokeh. His riding 
animals generally ran away, eztraordinaiy acoidaitB happened 
to his gun» and the meet atrikii^ artide of his equipment 
seems to have been an umbrella, which is frequently mentioned 
in hia narratiyes, and which once, when opened suddenly, 
scattered a band of robbers in panic. But he bad a knowl^ige 
of native languages which was worth a horse and a gun, and* 
more than that, knew how to feel and how to inspire sympathy, 
Seyyid Said, the Sultan of Zaniibar, Intiodaoed hhn to his 
governors aa " a good man who wishes to eonTert the mM to 
God," and he settled under the protection of the authorities at 
Rabai, where be laboured with Rebmann. His evangelical 
work met with little imincdiate success, as he candidly con- 
fesses: "This morning/' he writes on 9th March 1848, "two 
eld Wanika women, as self-righteous as any person in Europe 
ean he» paid me a yimL When I apoke of the evil heart of 
man» one of the women said, * Who has been slandering me to 
yon f I have a good hearty and know of no am.' The other 
woman said, ' I came to yon to ask for a garment, and not to 
listen to your discourse.' A Mnika said, * If I am to be always 
praying to your Lord , how can I look after my plantation ? * ** 
Krapf s literary labours, however, laid a very solid foundation 
for fdtnie mission work. He compiled a Swahili dietknaiy 
and grammar, and translated the whole of the Bible and other 
religions works. 

Nevertheless, the apathy of the people of Rabai weighed 
upon bim and bis culloague, and in 1848 they decided on 
Starting an inland mission. It was arranged that iiebmann 
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dMmld go doe mti, and Kimpf iomewlittt to the nordi in queit 

of his Ormania. As a matter of fiEtct, Rebmann made three 
expeditions to Chagga/ on the southern slopes of Kilima-Njaro, 
and established the existence of that mountain, of which the 
Portuguese had some notion ; while Krapf, after visiting Usam- 
bar% made two joumoTs to Ukamba» for which he conceived 
nearly as much enthnsiaam as for Gallaland. He had a 
apecial friend m Ki^i, the ohief of Kitoi* who was nnfertunatdy 
killed en a jonmey in his company ; and Krapf returned to the 
coast only with great difficulty and many hardships, as Kivoi'a 
people held him responsible for the murder, which they thought 
he ought to have prevented. He fully describes Kenya, 
or Kegniai which he first aaw on 3rd December 1S49, ''and 
obaerrod two hage horns or piUara as it were rising over an 
eziormoas mountain to the north-weat of the Eilima-Njaro» 
oovered with a whito anbatanea" It ia a eurioua example of 
the worthlessne&s of much vehement criticism, particularly 
criticism based upon theories and applied to facts, that the 
existence of the snow-capped mountams seen by Krapf and 
Bebmann were diaoredited in many quarton» even by living- 
stone, and meet unmerited aboae waa aheweredon the exploren. 

On returning from Ukamba^ Krapf went to Europe, and 
alter a abort rest wished to return to Babai in 1854, but on 
the way out was taken seriously ill in Egypt, and had to 
abandon missionary work in Africa. In i860 he published 
his "Travels, Researches, and Missionary Lal>ours during an 
Eighteen Years' Residence in Eastern Africa," a most instructive 
and readable book. The interest whioh it created induced two 
£i^liah and two Swiaa miaaionariea to proceed to ]iombaa% 
whither they were eaootted by Krapf, who introduced them to 
the country. Owing to political difficultiea with the Arabs, 
only Wakefield remained at the station of Rihe, near Kabai, 
where he was afterwards joined by New. Both of them did 

^ Krapt aiwajg speaks of this place a« Jagga, jaat as he calls Taxta and 
Tftftta, Dana tad Daf etiL It it mott autons thsk thli ible philologift ihoald 
not luTO ovnooiMtbe TeotonioliMlii^ 
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good vark in gaogrmphioid wfkatBiam. Wdufiold inToatigAted 
the Tan* and the Pokomo ooantiy, end New eaoended Eiliin*- 
Kjaro end eetuelly lieiidled the num. 

In 1S72 Sir Bartle Frere was sent on a special mission to 
Zanzibar, to negotiate with tlie Sukan a more eilectivc treaty 
for the suppression of the slave trade, which was finally signed 
. hj Sir Jolin JfcLirk. On returning, he urged on the Church 
Miflnonaiy Society the importaaee of eetablinbing at Mombaaa 
a aettlement for the ieeeptio9 of liberated akveB. Thia waa 
agreed to. and the aettlemenl^ celled Pnretewn la hie honoiu; 
was founded in 1874 by the Rer. W. S. Priee, and in a year'a 
time about 300 rescued slaves were hou^aed and iDstructetl 
there. A largo church was opened at Rabai in 1888, and 
there also oonsiderable numbers of aiaves congregated. This, 
however, nearly led to serious trouble^ as the Arabe of Mombasa 
contended that many of Iheee ikveB were mere nmaways firom 
domestic seryioe, who had no right to their freedom. 

A disturbance seemed imminent, but the danger was 
happily averted by the generosity of the British East Africa 
Company, who paid the ransom of all the runaways, and on 
January i, 1890^ papers of liberation were presented to 950 
persons. 

From the eantre thus formed at Freretown and Babai 
miflflionB were sent to other parte of the Kyika» and to the 
TeitarTaveta district^ which may be said to h*Te received a 

special missionary civilisation of its own. Mr. Wray, who ia 
still there, founded the mission at Sagalla in the Ndara Hilia 
in 1883. He had at first some iroublo, and in 1887 the 
mission was attacked by natives* who accused him of 
occasioning a drought. It is a curioua example of the work- 
ings of the African mind, that ihe operation of waehing ck>thea 
and hanging them out to dry was regarded aa a fneoe of 
maleficent magic intended to pvevent nun. The Taveta 
mission, connecLod witli the name of Mr. Steggall, was originally 
founded in the Chagga country, but removed to its present 
iooation within the British territory in 1892. Sinoe the 
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Uganda Railway opened up the interior, stations have been 
founded in the last few years near Nairobi and in Mukaa hmt 
Kin, also at Thunguri In Kenya. 

The UniTerrities' Mianeii hm ft bishop and a eathedral at 

Zanzibar, and stations in the more southern parts of German 

East Africa, but no comxdcLion with ikd Ks^l Africa Pro* 
teotorate. 



CHAPTEE XVU 



THE J!^£IGHBOUBS OF BBTTISK EAST AFBIOA 

The East Coast of Africa is at present divided between Italy, 
Chreat Britain, Germany, and Portugal France's interests are 
limited to Mftdagascar and the Comoro Islands,^ and the other 
eoloDUDng powers, such as HoUand and Spun, never paid any 
•Itention to thia aido of the oontinttit The Italian sphere ia 
the northern part of the East Ooaat down to the mouth of Uie 
Juba: the Britlah poaaeeaiona extend firom the Juha to the 
Umba on the Coast, and their interior boundaries have been 
discussed elsewhere : German territory comes next, running 
down south to the Rovuma River and Cape Delgado, and 
atietching inwards to Lakes Tanganyika and Kyassa : then 
eomea Portuguese territory, divided in the middle by the 
Zamhen, and bounded on the south and vest by Lake Nyaaaa 
and Brittah poaaeaaiottB. 

Of these four spheree, it may be safely said that the Italian 
is the least attractive. It would be hard to imagine anything 
less inviting than the fort-like promontories, without a blade 
of verdure and generally enveloped in fiand-stoims^ of which 
the txaTeUer oatches an occasional glimpse from the steamer 
as he rounds tlie Horn of Afiioa» In the interior it ia aaid 
tbat there are f er^e TaUeys, partaeularly along the banks of 

s It is probable that UiMe lalands, which lie at tiia BOrtlMm entraoce «i tha 

Ifozambiqite Channel, were ocmpicd hj the Arabs very early, and that the name 
■ignifiet " lalandfi of the Moon." The principal islands are Grand Comoro, with 
a Toloanio peak 8500 feet high, and Mayotte. The French occupied Uayotte ia 
1841, and their piotootoimto WW •xtended to the raet 1b 1886. The Aiohipelago 
has an old connection with Zansibar,and many natirea divide their time between 
the two. Much incoDTenienee iacanaed by their claiming French protection iri 
Zanzibar. The Comoro islanders are of a ?ery mixed race, but those who Tisit 
Zamtbar speak good BwahUL 
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the Webi SbebeU* jet thui eonrideraMe mer k to exhauited 
tj emfoxation end ftbeorptioii by the thin^ soil ihat it 
termiiiftteB in a marsh before it leadiee the lea The produee 

of Italian Somaliland — as the district is often called — is, how* 
ever, considerable, and consbits of cattle, sheep, goats, hides, 
ivory, and various gums. Commercially it labours under the 
great disadyaatage of having no good harbour, and the Coast 
is always maooesnble during a great pert of the year for ehipe 
of ordinaxy etrength, whieh eannot Cm the fiiiy of the mon- 
aooD. Mogdisho or Makdiehu, the prindpal port» ie one of 
the hardest plaoee in the world either to land at or to spelL 
The above orthographies give an idea of tho ordinary pro- 
nunciation ; but at least ten others may be found, some of 
vhioh, being based on Portuguese and Italian methods of 
representing the sound which we render by sh, are very per- 
plezing: suoh are Magadoxo, MpgadiaoiOi and MoguedouohovL 
The eoneot but imneed finrn is said to be Uie Arabio Maq'ad- 
nsh-Shat, ** the sitUng plaoe of the eheep^" in referenoe to a 

local legend. 

Politically Italy occupies this region by a double tenure ; 
she has a protectorate over various small sultanates such as 
Obbia and Myertein, and leases from the Sultan of Zanzibar 
the four towns of Brawa^ Merkai Mogdisho, and Waraheikh, 
from whidi this portion of the littoral is often, though some- 
what ironioally, Imown as the Benadir or Harbour Coast This 
arrangement is similar to that by which we occupy the Sultan's 
dominions in the East Africa Protectorate, but the Italians are 
anxious to replace it by the purchase of the four ports, 
agreement, however, has yet been come to on the matter. 

]ffitherto the Benadir Coast and Hinterland hare been ad* 
ministered not direetly by the Italian Goremment, but through 
a eompany ; and it may be said without international disoour^ 
tesy that this admimstration was profoundly unsatisfaotory, for 
nowhere has it been criticised more severely tlian in Italy, and 
it vould appear that there were serious diilerences of opiiuon 
between the oiioials of the company and the Italian oflcers in 
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thmr employ. I believo that, as the result of a oommiflsion of 
inquiry hdd ieoentlj« a more diteot GoTonuneiit control ivill 
bo ofltaUished. ffitherto the company practically followed 
the methoda of the Zanabar goTemment, and confined th^ 

administratiozi to the four ports and a few posU on tho Juba 
River. It was hardly safe to go a few miles into the country 
without an armed escort, and last year (19OJ) Bardera on the 
Juba had to be abandoned. Further, it was alleged that the 
motiyee of this oompiny bemg exduaveiy coinmeroialt the 
wont abuflce, auch as the alaye tnde, were tdeiatod for fear of 
creating trouble which could interfere with tradei It is to 
be hoped, in British interests, that a more effective system of 
governrnont may soon be established on the Italian bank of the 
Juba. As is well known, a river is not a good frontier, because 
it tends to unite rather than divide population. As the natives 
are constantly crooing fnm one] bank to the other, the yaUey 
of the Juba practically forms a single district, and it is difficult 
to establish order on one nde as long as lawlessness preyails 
on the other. 

I have no personal acquaintance with the Portuguoso pos- 
sessions in East Africa ; but, to judge from all accounts, though 
they are far older and richer than those of Italy, they have 
not attained a much higher development, and effective ad* 
ministration is ahnost confined to the seaboard. The Makua 
tribes nesr Hossmbique are only now bong brought under 
subjection, and it is said that the Angoohe country, which lies 
between Quilimano and Mozambique, has not yet been con- 
quered, and is largely in the hands of chiefs descended from 
Zanzibar Arabs. Historically, these Portuguese colonies re- 
present stages on the road to India : they were founded as 
pert of an attempt to oieato an Indian £mpiie^ and the yarious 
setdements were maintuned in <»der to establish regular com- 
munication with fixed ports of calL The African tetritories 
themselves were a matter of very secondary importance, and 
when they ceased to serve their original purpose received but 
scant attention. They appear, howcTer, to be rich, and to yield 
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in ftbandance sucb products as ivory, cotton, oopal, rubber, and 
yariooB Taluable drugs. The trade of the eoMt ib and to be 
mostly in the hands of Indians, and laige tracts of the oountiy 
are let to chartered eompanies. Much of the interior oonsists 

of prazos da coroa or crowa lands, mostly leased to half-caste 
planters. 

In the oightdcntb century an attempt was made to colo- 
nise the oountiy systemadoally, and a number of Portuguese 
mnen were sent out to Hoaambique and teeeived lands on 
oonditton of manying Europeans. This oondition was not 
observed, and other stipulations respecting the size and tenure 
of the crown estates were also neglected. The result was the 
rise of a class of half-breed landowners, ixiaDy of whom be- 
came practically independent of the Government and terrorised 
considerable districts. In the last oentuxy efforts were made to 
abolish this system, but without suooess ; and the Government 
has in the end had to ooneQiate the oooupants of the pram* 
and give them a quasi-ftudsl position by recognising them as 
its agents. It is said that very great evils, including the 
practical enslavement of the natives, result from this sysLeni. 

The coast and the banks of the Zambesi have the reputa- 
tion of being very unhealthy. Of the hinterland little is 
known, as the only railways are buUt rather £or communication 
irith the Transvaal than for opening up the colony* Thfi 
interior, however, oontaans salubrious upland^ like most parts 
of East Africa, and the Namuli Highlands, to the north of the 
Zambesi, are highly spoken of for their beauty and excellent 
climate. 

Grerman East Africa offers more points of interest than the 
Italian and Portuguese possessions, on accoimt of ita resem- 
blance to our own temtories* The physical foatures are muoh 
the same, the boundaiy being quite arlntraiy. It was acquired 
at mvuih. the same time as our Fkoteotorate^ and is adminis- 
tered with roughly the same objects and by the same methods, 
though with sufHcieDt dilTerences to make comparison curious 
and instruotive. The oountiy has a longer coast-line than 
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British East Africa, with a series of considerable ports and 
more navigable rivers, though none of any very great size. 
It also poBsesses the splendid peak of Eilima-lijaro, with its 
fertile dopes and upland pastozen^ which, as is weU ]aioim» 
the Qeimsn Emperor insisted on retaining as a imw gvd ntm 
eondition of any delimitation. Perhaps, too, the mineral 
wealth is greater than in our territory. But, on the other 
hand, the climate as a whole appears to be less healthy : much 
of the interior is reported to consist of arid steppes ; the com- 
munications are very imperfect, and perhaps the natives are a 
greater obstacle to colonisation than in our q^here. 

The territory is divided into twenty-one administratiye 
districts: Tanga, Pangani, Bagamoyo, Bar-ea^Salaam, Kilwa^ 
lindi, Songea, Mahenge, Ktsaki, Kllofls% Mpapw% Itingi^ 
Langenhurg, RiHmatinde, Tabora, Ujiji, Bismaiokburg, Mwansa, 
Bukoba, Kilima-Njaro, Usambara. The first six of these 
districts are on the coast. Tanga is the starting-point of the 
.Usambara Railway, and, next to Dar-es-Salaam, the most 
impottant port, but Bagamoyo is likely to be long a consider- 
able oommeroial oentva. It was formerly the chief point of 
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nber, it has a li^y trade with that island, as m^ye craft are 

able to make the journey at all times of the year. It may be 
doubted whether the Germans do wisely in endeavouring to 
attract all the trade to Dar-es-Salaam, for the natural ease 
of oommunioation and long-established oustom, which is 
always a strong foroe in Africa, tend to attach the native 
merchants to Bagamoyo. 

Dar-es-Salaam (the abode of peace) has an excellent 
harbour, though somewhat difficult of access, and a dock 
It is the best-built town on the coast. It ^vas laid out with a 
lavish disregard for cost, and its wide tranquil streets bordered 
with flowering trees, its parks and gardens, its comfortable 
residences, its magnificent hospital, and other buildings give it 
somewhat the appearance of » Qeiman Kniort transferred to 
.the tiopicii It laboun under the disadvantage of beingi 
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unlike Mombaaa» a new and European creation. Fifteen years 
ago it was mevely a Tillagi^^ andfthongli it ie a fine port, it doea 
not yet appear to be xeoogniaed aa tlia natural emponnm fiir 
the merohandifle of the interior. 

Kilwa and Lindi, the southern maritime districts, have a 
considerable export of grain, and communicate with the 
interior by the rivers Rufiji and Rovuma. Both are navigable 
for hu^ craft as iar as two hundred kilometres during four 
monthaof the year, and for about fifty kilometrea during the 
reet There are two towne ealled Kilwar— Kilwa KiTinje on the 
mainland, and Kilwa Kiaiwani^ about twenly-five mflee to the 
south, on an island, opposite to the proposed terminus of the 
Nyassii Railway. This latter, often written with the Por- 
tuguese orthography as Quiloa, is the oldest historical site on 
the coast respecting which we have any authentic records. 
Two Arabic chronicles of the town are eiztent^ one of which 
waa puhUihed in the Jounud ^ th$ Boifol JtioHf Boeidf for 
1^95' PP- It ie said to have been founded about 

975 A.D. by All, the son of Haean-bin-Ali king of Shiraz, who 
had a dream warning him to leave the country with his whole 
family, which they accordingly did in seven ships, of which 
the sixth reached Kilwa. The dynasty founded by Ali ruled 
fi>r about five hundred years, and extended ite dominions along 
the ooMt In 1 502 Vaaoo da Gama atopped at Kilw% on hia 
■eoond voyage to LMlia» and ezactad from the Sultan a yearly 
tribute. As this waa not paid with regularity, the town was 
Etorrned and occupied by the Portuguese in 1505; but as it 
was some distance from the gold mines of the south, and of 
little use to ships going to India, it was abandoned in 15 12, 
and left to the rule of independent chiefk It ia eaid to have 
eontained 300 moaquei, of whioh two now remain. The 
Qerman Government are taking measurea to preserve these 
and other andent buildings in the town. 

Opposite the mouth of the Rufiji aie the Mafia or Monfia 
Islands, seven in number, of which Mafia and Cholo are the 
best known. They are very fertile, and, besides yielding copra 
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and similar tropical produce, support a considerable number of 
cattle. They wero annexed by the rulers of Kilwa about looo 
Aj>., and, like that town, contain some intflmting niiu 

like the British East AMoa Ph>t«otoiato, the interior of 
Gennaa East Afirioa is said to oonsist of a seiies of sonos; but^ 
instead of a gradual and persistent rise, ire baTO on the best- 
known route — Bagomoyo, Mpapwa, Tabora, and Ufiji — a 
mountain barrier at a short distance from the coast, followed 
by a descent This configuration, by keeping off the moist sea 
fareew, perhaps aeoounts for the greater aridity of the upland 
I^aina. The fiiit aooe is the ooast strip, behind vhioh are the 
Ussgaia Moontainsi aboat 6500 feet high. Next come the 
Ugogo plains, from 3 $00 to 4000 ftet high, the wss tom part 
of which, known as Mgunda Mkhali, is a rocky and waterless 
desert, appiirently somewhat resembling the country to the 
north of Mount Kenya. The fourth zone is the tableland of 
Unyamwezi, with the town of Tabora» about 4000 feet above 
the sea4eTeL Until the rise of Naizobi and Entebbe, Taboim 
was Uie only oity of any eminence in the interior of Best 
Afrksa, and, though not yery andent^ is anterior to the Euro* 
pean occupation of the country, having been a residential 
centre for the Arab slave-traders. As all tbo roads from the 
coast, Tanganyika, and Lake Victoria converge towards it, it is 
a commercial and strategic centre of the greatest importaaGe» 
and in the number and siie of its buildings is siud to far sur- 
pass any of the native coast towns. The Arab domination in 
Tabora was disturbed by the revolt of a natiye ehief called 
Ifirambo, who during many years, until he £ed in 1887, 
carried on a successful warfare against tbeni. The population 
of the district is said to exceed 300,000, and the inhabitants 
are celebrated as being the best porters in East AMca. The 
fifth zone — after the coast strip, the Usagara mountains, the 
Ugogo plains, and the Tabora plateau — ^is formed by the alln* 
riid lends round Lake Tanganyika. Here is situated U^yi, » 
town probably destined to oommeroial importsnoe in the ftitufe^ 
but described as being at present squalid and unhealthy. 
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The aoQtliflni distiicts oaJUi for little leniirk. The 
«tjMd export BOQiiui to be indieprubber. In Izinga an the 
important native states of Uhebe and Usanga. The Wahehe 

formerly gave a good deal of trouble, and cut up a considor- 
ablo force of Germans in 1891, but have been quiet of late. 
The northern provinces are Bukoba, on the boundary of 
Uganda, and Mwanza, Kilima-Njaro, and Usambara on that 
of the Eaat Afriea Pkoteetoxate. In Bukoba is Lake Kivu» 
■aid to be of singular beauty, and surrounded by fertile 
eountry. Hwanza eomprises the rioh oattle oountry of ITsn- 
kunia, but also a large extent of barren plains. Gold has 
been discovered in this district, near the British frontier, but 
is probably not to be found in paying quantities. The trade 
of Mwanza is of considerable interest to us, as it is now mostly 
eaxried by the Uganda Railway, and the Lake steamers whieh 
ma in ooqjunotion irith it and oall at Shirati and other ports 
on the Lake. The distriet of Eilima-KJaro is called after the 
mountain of the same name. The southern dopes of this 

huge mass of volcanic rock are said to bo exceptionally ferlile, 
and to offer as good a locality for European colonisation as 
any in East Africa ; but owing to the want of oommunications, 
and the hostility of the nativesi little has been done in the 
my of settlement The ehief town is Mosohi It is stated 
that quite leoently (autumn of 1904) a number of Boer 
fiuniliss horn South Aftiea have been given land in this 
district. It has often been suggested that a branch of the 
Uganda Railway should be built in this direction to the German 
frontier. This could hardly be recommended financially at 
present, but there is a veiy fair road from Voi to Taveta, 
vhieh irith a little improvement might be made pvaetaeaUe 
for motors. With eoionisation, the produotion of Eilima- 
Kjaro must beoome eonsiderable, and it would be worth while 
to attract its trada Usambara would appear to be the most 
progressive and best developed district in the colony, owing to 
its accessibilitv and excellent climate. It is traversed by the 
navigable river Faogani, and a railway has been constructed 
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from Taqg» as fiur as Korogwei In it are the UsambiEa and 
Pare moimtaiiis» with a pleasaiit and healthy eUmatSb Smtal 
plantations, partieularlj of ooffoe^ have been started. 

The dtflforenoes in the administration of German and British 

Ea-st Africa are mainly due to the fact that, whereas wo have 
devoted our time and attention chiefly to the construction of 
the Uganda Bailway» and shown extreme parsimony and in- 
difference in other respeots, the Germims have done little in 
the way of railway oonstraetion, hat have diiYoted themseWsa 
to the methodical derebprnent of the colony with a syrtematio 
thoroughness characteristic of the race, and a larishness doe 
to the determination to establish a eolonial empire at any 
price. In the financial year 1900-1 the expenditure on 
German East Africa was i»6 17,950, and this apparently did 
not include subventions to steamers. In the British East 
AMca Froteotorate the ezpenditnze dnring the same period 
(ezdunTe of the aooonnts of ihe Uganda Railway) was 
;(i93,438. Since then, the Oerman expenditure has de- 
creased. It was 14,190 in 1903-4, and is estimated at 
1,718 for the current year. 

These large sums have been partly expended on the fine 
buildings already mentioned at Dar-es-Salaam and elsewhm. 
In this matter it would seem that the right oourse is » e^a 
sMcKd between the methods of the two nations. The palaces 
and fortresses erected by the Qermsns can hardly be ddfonded 
as necessary expenditure. On the other hand, many lives 
would have been saved if British officers had had better 
accommodation in the early days of our Protectorate. Tho 
Oerman method has generally been to make provision for all 
possible needs and accidents; we, on the other hand, have 
rarely sanctioned any expenditure (except in connection with 
the railway) until experience, often dearly bought, proved it 
was necessary. The cost of the public works executed by the 
Germans must have been very considerablo. Five hghthousos 
have been erected on the coast, and a dock constructed at 
Dar-es-Saiaam. Carriage roads of considerable length have 
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been made, snd it is possible to drive from Dar-es- Salaam to 
Tanganjika and Lake Yiotoria, &om Tanga to Kilima-Njaro^ 
and from Eilwa and Undm to Lake Kjaan. 

As might be eKpeoted, tlie aoientific department!^ whidh 
liaye been almost entirely neglected in the British possessions, 
have received great attention. Elaborate and costly experi- 
ments have been made, with a view of ascertaining what 
products are likely to prove a suocess, and the (xOYemment 
plantations^ especially at Kwu, in Western Usamfawa, are said 
to he on an extensive soala Then is a museum at Dar-es- 
Salaam, meteorologioal ohservafebns axe veoorded at about 
twenty stations, and oonriderable progress has been made in 
surveyiut^' and mapping the country. In this respect we 
are deplorably backward. When I was Commissioner of the 
Protectorate, I habitually consulted a German map, which 
took some account of the diatriots on oar side of the boundary, 
and nourished myself, so to speak» on the ommbs whioh fall 
from the Teutonic table. They were better than any repast 
whidh our own eartographeis oould pnmde. 

The expense of the military and civil administration is 
about equal (each about i^ii6,oOO). About two thousand 
troops are kept, which is not excessive in a country with few 
communications and many wild tribes; but large forces of 
iziegulais aie said to be mmt^in^ Ysiious potnta of the 
interior. 

There are a connderable number of miHtaiy officeni and 

noo-eommnnoned offioem occupying civil posts, which prob- 
ably results in a more rigorous enforcement of regulations 
than is usual with us. Some British subjects, who were 
attracted by the reports of discoveries of gold in Mwansa» 
returned complaining of the number and severity of the re- 
strictions imposed, and saying that, for the first time in their 
lives, they &und their own offioials tolerable by comparison. 
On the other hand, there are district councils on wlrich the 
merchants and planters are represented — an example which 
our authorities would do well to follow. 

B 
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The Germans are said to deal with natives more severely 
than we do, and to be leas popular with them. The meet 
definite imtaaee of this unpopularity is that Sendeyo, the 
Masai ehieftain, eame oyer from Gennan to British tenitoiy 
aboat two years ago, in spite of the feet that by so doing he 
had to abandon his claims to supremacy in favour of his 
brother. On the other hand, natives are said to immigrate 
into German teiritoiy from the Congo Free State and the 
Portuguese dominions, so that they cannot find the regime 
Teiy distasteful Piobably the German inclinations in fimor 
of an inflexible system and military discipline are less agree- 
able to the African than the happy-go-lueky methods of 
British administration. There can be no doubt that dis- 
orders aro suppressed with rigour, and that the Germans 
have a reputation for ferocity. A curious story is told to 
the effect that some years ago se?eral rebels were executed 
on Kilim»>Njaro, and, as specimens were wanted for the ersnio* 
logioal seetion of the museum at Berlin^ their skulls were 
destined for this purpose, and prepared by boiling. The 
impression produced on the native mind was inevitable and 
ineradicable — namely* that the flesh was eaten by the 
authorities. 

Domestic slavery is tolerated, though the slave trade is, of 
eouEBe^ forlndden, and stringent instructions are issued to c^eials 
to prevent its secret practice. The report published by the 
Foreign Offioe on the German odonies for 1902-3/ and based 

on the Imperial Chancellor's Memorandum on the development 
of the German colonies in Africa and the South Sea.s, says : — 
** The efieot of the Imperial Chancellor's Ordinance on the 
subject of domestic slavery, of November 29, 1 901, is shown 
by the fact that the official liberations increased from 444 in 
1901*2, to 965 in 1902-5. The provisions of this Ordinance 
have rapidly become known among the native population, and 
every slave is now aware that he can purchase lus freedom by 
puymeiit of a companitively small and easily-earned sum. 
> October 1904, Axmual Series, Mo. 3296. 
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That mm flUyes haye not taken adwtage of ihis (723 in 
the year under review, as against 646 in the preceding year), 
shows that the condition of domestic slavery in East Africa is 
not one of great hardship. The above-mentioned Ordinance 
has prepared the way for the complete aboliuoii of slavery, 
which will be initiated by decreeing that all persona born after 
a certain date are fiee, as soon as the means of oonunnnication 
in the Phvtectorato haTo been so far improved as to make it 
possible to replace skvery by free labour." 

More attention is paid to education than inth ns. Whereas 
there are no Government schools in British East Africa, in- 
struction being entirely in the hands of the missionaries, the 
Germans have eight, at Dar-es-Salaam« Tangi^ Bsgamoyo, 
Mwans% Bukoba, Eondoa, Iranga» and Mpapwa, besides 
several communal schools. The results achieved by these 
establishments are officially reported as satlsfiMtory ; but it is 
noticeable that Indians and Goanese are largely used as blerks» 
and that the half-civilised Swahilis seem to be the only African 
race who can cope with the intricacies of the German language. 
There is an amusing story which relates that some spot in the 
intexior was christened Wilhdmshohe, and a discourse made to 
the assembled natives on the august fflgnifioaaoe of the imperial 
name. When subsequently asked iS they could remember 
what the piece vras called, they replied, ** Tes» Whidgr-soda." 

Against all the advantages which arise fipom lavish 
expenditure and systematic thoroughness, must be set the 
want of communications. The pubhshed figuros, giving the 
amount of hut tax collected in each district, leave the impres- 
sion that only about half the area is effectively administered, 
and this is doubtless chiefly due to the difficulty of moving 
about. The navigable riven do not extend hr inlsnd. and 
the example of British East Africa shows how little effect a 
waterway (such as the Tana or Juba) has in opening up a 
country compared to a railway. Further, the colony is 
peculiarly unfortunate in having on each ade of it a better 
route to Lakes Victoria and Nyassa than it csn itself afford* 
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so that it loses the vivifyii^ efieot of the tisffio. The 
Ugenda Baflwaj taps the ahotes of Lske Yiotoim and the 
ncvrih-weflteni pKyrineee of German territory, and m the south 

the roads from Kilwa and. Lindi to Nya-ssa cannot coni]:>€to 
with the Zambesi route. The only railwaj;, that from Tant^a 
to Korogwe, affects practically nothing but the plantations in 
Usambaza. This state of thii^ will, no douht^ be altered 
when a lailwaj is built into the oentie of the Ptoteclotate. 
A private eompany propose to build a line from Dar-ee- 
Salaam to Mrogoro, and the Reichstag have sanctioned a 
guarantee for the payment of interest. A route across the 
Pugu Hills has been suryeyed, and the total length will pro- 
bably be about 140 miles — that is, about the distanoe from 
Mombasa to the Tsaro — though, owing to the diffiwent aitange- 
ment of Uie sones^ the oountry immediately behind the ooast 
Is probably more yaluable than in our temtory. 

In looking at tho British and German colonies, one is 
involuntarily led to ask which method of management is the 
better. It is as yet too early to judge by results; we are hardly 
pest seedtime, and certain^ not oome to hairest Some 
years must elapse before we can offar a definite opinion on 
the eommermal prospects of the Uganda Railway, <Mr say 
whether the largo outlay made by the Gernmns on such 
things as Government plantations wiU prove remunerative. 
But, as far as one can judge by present temporary conditions, 
it does not seem likely that the Qerman temtories will make 
more rapid progress than our own. The revenue has for some 
yean been about £1 50,000, whereas that of the British Esst 
Africa Protectorate has in the last fire 3rear8 adyaneed from 
under <)^70,ooo to about £1 10,000, and may perhaps amount 
to ;^ 140,000 * at the end of the current year. Considering the 
greater expenditure of the Germans, the greater length of their 
eoastk snd the fsot that they have had the 10 per sent, duties 
for seyecil years, whereas, owing to international stipnlatienfc 

1 The iccreaM U laggtHj dx»tot3M Ibotmm of th« Oiiifeonit daMM fkom 
io t«n per cent. 
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we hare only jut boen able to introdnoe Hhi&m, the ditfevanoe 
is kfls than might have been expeoted. 

Such a question as the comparative extent and success of 
colonisation can only be decided by actual results. Though 
we can draw upon a population with greater aptitudes for 
ookmial aettlament, German merchants and planters have 
heen quite as muoh to the ion in British East AMoa as our 
Ofwn peopk. Still, althoagh the Gennans have done all in 
ihsir power to enoonrage eolonisation, and we have done 
nothing to 8pei& of, and praotioally disoouraged it, it would 
appear that there are inoro genuine settlers m our territory 
than in theirs. The most hopeful point in the British posi- 
tion is that we may legitimately expdot great and sudden 
progreas in the next £bw yoan^ whereas in German territory 
there is no p re s ent resson for eiqpeeliiig more than vsry gradual 
improvemsnt I would not» however, have us lay any flattar- 
ing unetion to our souk and oongralulato ouraeLvea, as we are 
wont to do, on managing everything better than all other 
nations. It would be very odd if we had not some return for 
the six millions i^ent on the Uganda Jiailway. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



ANIMALS 

Ohi of tlie atriking md uniqtie feftturM of East Afinoa is 
the extnofdinary abundanoe of large game. Taldug (he 
aDunal kingdom as a vhole, it oamiot be said to show extreme 

exuberance. Snakes, centipedes, and scorpioDs are loss lieard 
of than in most tropical countries; though mosquitacs and 
flies are a nuisance here and there* they are local, and large 
districts are free from them. One does not feel, as In some 
parts of South Ameriea, that one ia aimounded on every side 
■ bj Ihe hrilliant fluttering life of birds and butterfliss* and that 
OTery flower and plant is teeming with isseets. Water-birds 
are verj ploutiful on the banks of lakes and rivers, and tlio 
Coast ofters a fair show of bright plumage ; but the dense 
forests of the Highland hills are remarkable for their deep, 
dead stillness, unbroken bj any sight or sound of living 
things. Much the same may be said of ail Uganda and the 
eountries by the Upper IHls^ except on the banks. Hi|^ 
grass grows everywhere, and the eoYer which it afibrds creates 
an impression, in this case undoubtedly erroneous, that it 
contains few animals. 

But in the uplands of the East Africa Protectorate, par- 
ticularly in the Rift Valley and the plains between Nairobi 
and llakindu, all the oonditions are favourable to i^eotagnlar 
effect. The animals are large, and, as there is hardly any 
▼sgetation except short grass, nothhig interrupts the riew. 
Beasts which are generally thought of as the rare possession 
of some fortunate zoological garden, here walk about in flocks 
as numerous as ordinary catilo, and not much more disturbed 
1^ the passing trains. The reports of telegraph oficiais are 

ate 
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full of complaints about tho injurjr done to their wires, 
beoMue monkeyB will awing on thsm, or thoughtlefiB gizafifos 
walk aozoas the line without making aUowanoe for the length 
of their neoks. 

Africa ijuulh of the Sahara, excluding the iiorLhorn pari of 
the continent, but including southern Arabia, forms the zoolo- 
gical district known as Ethiopian, and characterised both 
by the absence of many well-known familiea, and by the 
remarkable deyelopment of some groups of mammala Bean^ 
tapirs, deer, wild sheep and goats, and typieal swine are 
entirely, or almost entirely, absoni ^ and the same is the case 
with several less conspicuous classes, such as shrews and 
beavers. On the other hand, apeB» carnivora, and some classes 
of ungulate are repiesented very largely, and often by forms 
unknown in other parts of the world. Peeuliar to Ethiopian 
Africa are the two great anthropoid apes, the gorilla and 
ehimpanzee, as well as a host of smaller monkeys and baboons. 
Among the carnivora, Hons, leopards, cheetahs, hyenas, jackals, 
wild cats, and wild dogs occur in inconvenient abundance. 
But most remarkable and con^iouous of all ate the huge 
and sometimes beautiful ungulate — the elephants, rhinoceros^ 
l^affes^ hippopotami, sebras, buffidoes» and all the host of 
antelopes. As these latter are sometimes erroneously called 
deer, it may perhaps be well to remind the reader that deer, 
which do not occur in the Ethiopian region, have antlers, 
which are usually branched, and which periodically fall off 
and are renewed, whereas the antelopes hare simple permanent 
horns of quite a difiEerent structure* which never fall off. 

Explanations of zoological distribution are peculiarly 
speculative, and therefore changeable. In order to account 
for the habitat of the existing fauna of the wurld, naturalists 
have turned the ocean into dry land, and submerged or 
fished up continents and islands as often as suited their 
theories. The main facts connected with the Ethiopian 
region are that its fiskuna presents marked resemblances to that 
of south-eastern Asia, as, for instance, the presence in both of 
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the lion, elephanfc, and rhinooeros, and marked diffaieiioee 
bom thai of Medagegoar, The idea that th«re was onee a 
oonttnent where ia now the Indian Ooean seems to be aban- 
doned, and the hypotheses now in fayoor to explain the 

above coincidences and differences are two, the first that 
Equatorial Africa was the centre where many prominent 
types, partioularlj the larger ungiilata, were developed, and 
whence they xadiated; and the aeoond the ezaot opposite, 
namely, that theae Ibnns were originally developed in Enzope 
or Ana and penetrated to Eqnatoiial Africa, where, owing to 
their beinj^ relatively unmolested by man, they survived longer 
and in greater numbers. This latter theory was originated by 
Huxley, who had not before him all the data now available, 
but saw hia way to hia eonolmiona with the prevision of 
genius^ and the tendeney of the most raoant hiologieal ze- 
aearoh, influeneed speoially by the diseovery of variona eztinot 
mammals in the Libvan desert, is to revert to it rather than 
to the hypothesis of equatorial origin. It is, in fact, thought 
that there are only three primary zoological r^ons, Australia, 
South Amerie% and the third comprisixig all Ihiropa^ AoM, 
Afriea» and North America* In thla lattar legion, the ori- 
ginal prodnetive centre waa in the northam rather than m the 
southern hemisphere, and the peculiar fauna of Madagascar 
is explained on the supposition that it had already been 
severed from the mainland when the laiger apes, oamivora« 
and ungulate migrated into Africa. 

In many parts of Africa sndiaeriminate deatraotion haa 
renderad game aeaice and shy, even where it haa not bean 
actually exterminated, and, as far as I know, it is only in the 
East Africa Protectoraie that one finds this remarkable com- 
bination of numbers, fearlessness, an open oountry, and oom- 
parative accessibility. 

The animala iHiioh. appear in greateat nnmbeni on the 
plalna are iebra8» harteb ec a t % and two kuida of gaselleb OamOa 
OraniU and 7%em»mi. On a &vourable day, it ia hardly an 
exaggeration to say, that from the train one may see miles of 
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MbrM walldzig paialkl to Uie railway in long lines. like all 
the game, they are not at all alij as long as the train is in 

motion, though it is said that they will make off if it stops 
and the passengers descend. I myself have seen a zebra 
approach the hne, halt about twenty yards off while the train 
paaaed. and then eiOBi with the utmeet eabn. This fearieae- 
neaa ia due to the &ct that the iriiole teiiitoiy to the aoath 
of the railway between Nairobi and the Tsavo RiTor ia a game 

reserve whero shooting' is absolutely forbidden, and tbo limits 
of this reserve are extended for one mile on the other side 
of the railway. The result is that animals have come to 
know that they aM always safe near the lina It would seem 
that the «bra» like most horses, has not mueh fear of man. 
When yoimg it is very eerily tamed, and will follow its owner 
about like a dog, enter his house, and jump on his bod, signs 
of affection which are somewhat euibarrassing in a hoofed 
animal, and make one realise what h<Hrse-pIay means. The 
adult aebra is also traotable, but has not hitherto proTed of 
great praotioal utility on aooonnt of m certain weakness in the 
shoulder eompsred with horses or mules. Experiments in 
training them haTO been feirly suooessful, but hitherto better 
results have been obtained in German than in British territory, 
as the herd of zebras kept at the Government farm near 
Naivaaha were attacked by intestinal worms, which occasioned 
ray serious mortality. In Uieir wild state they would probably 
have found some herb, which when eaten destroys the parasite. 

Next to the eebra, perhaps the most numerous and con* 
Bpicuous animal is the hartel)ecst (Bi/hnlis Jacksuni and Cokei), 
large, heavy antelopes of a somewhat bovine build, but with 
a suggestion of the giraffe in their appearance, as the back 
dopes downwards feom the neok to the taiL The bases of 
the horns are dose together, and set on « soft of pedestal 
riring from the forehead, which is eharaeteristie of the genus. 
Near the hartebeest may sometimes be seen the Jess common 
wildebeest, or gnu, remarkable for the tufts of hair on its 
throat and face, which give it a strange appearanc e , and also 
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for tho extraordinary aatics aad capois in wliicii it horn time 
to time indulges. 

Slighter end moie graoeful than these great beasts are the 
beautiM gaaelles* whieh are found in thousands on the plains. 
I haye seen the country near Elmenteita, in the Rift Valley, 
literally covered by thorn, so that it appeared of a sandy yellow. 
The Gazella Thoinsoni is small, measuring only about 25 inches 
in height at the shoulder, and has a well^eveloped dark 
lateral band. The (?. Qmnitiii is larger, about 34 inches 
at the shoulder, but the lateral band is indistinct. 

As a rule, too, the trayeller will see ostriches from the 
train in small families composed of a cock bird and two or 
three hens.^ If he haa luck, he may alao see giraffes, lions, or 
rhinocero& 

The mention of this last word reminds me of a problem 
which has tormented me all the time that I hare been 
in East Africa, namely, what is the plural of rhinoceros? 

Tho conversational abbreviations "rhino," "rhinos," seem 
beneath the dignity of literature, and to use the sporting 
idiom by which the singular is always put for the plural, ia 
merely to avoid the difficulty. LiddeU and Scott seem to 
authorise ** rhinocerotes»*' which is pedantic, but " rhinocevosss " 
is not euphonious. 

But whatever the plural of rhinoceros may be, most people 
are quite satisfied with meeting one of them. The creature is 
an exception to what I believe to be the general rule of 
nature, namely, that i^nimAlg are good-tempered unless they are 
defending theniselTes or pursuing their prey. But the rhinoceros 
has a really bad, cantankerous temper, and that without much 
excuse, for his food k yegetable ; he is so extremely ugly and 
well-defended, that he need not worry much about his enemies, 
and he is attended by a bird which makes it its special task 
to relieve him of ticks. The only infirmity from whioh he is 

* South African experts report that the east coast or Somaliland ostrich has 
poor plamea, but that the northern Tftrietj, whiob is ioand in the Bifi Valley, 
hm very fine feathers. 
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knowA to suffer ia short sight, sad possibly the annoying sur* 
prises whioh he meets as lie stumbles through life are a suffi- 

oient cause for his conduct. Occasionally one sees a shrub or 
small tree which has been battered down and knocked into 
the ground, and one is told by the natives that this is due to 
a tit of temper in a rhinoceros, which has taken a sudden 
objection to.the plant's existence. It is also said that be attacks 
and gores ostriches and other animals. To mankind he is 
pardenlarly objectionable on account of his halnt of ohaigingf 
through caravans, when his formidable horn may do the most 
serious damage if it comes in contact with the human person. 
I do not know whether it is a mere coincidence, or whether 
the unreasonable animal has any special prejudice against pots 
and pans, but in two cases of which I know he a t tac k ed the 
cook's portion of a camp, scattered the utensils right and leffc^ 
and pierocd several by tossing tlicm on his born. 

The girafTo is porfectly harmless in all its ways, but of all 
living creatures I have seen is the most grotesque, and, did it 
not really exist, the most improbable. When you first see 
them jogging across a plain, their necks held in a line with 
their doping backs (not upright as in pictures), you rub your 
eyes and ask if you are dreaming, so strange are the creatures' 
shape and movements, as if they were visitors from another 
world or relics of some distant age when the principles of 
mechanica were different. They look perhaps most like tele- 
scopes set on four legs. Except for its extraordinary ap- 
pearance, the giraffe appears to be a perfooUy commonplace 
creature, and does nothing remarkable. The Masai quaintly 
call it " the beast that wants a long bed " — 01-o-ado-kiragata. 

Neither the hippopotamus nor the elephant, being sagacious 
beasts, are mucb given to showing themselves, though their 
tracks are common. The former is abundant in most plaoes 
where there is water — ^in the rivers on the coasts whence tbey 
sometimes make short excursions into the sea, in Lake 
Victoria, and, above all, in the higher reaches of the Nile where 
• it issues from Lake Albert. Elephants are perhaps commoner 
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in UgaodA than in the aooeuible diBtriots of the fSast AMoft 
Pn>teotoz»ta They hoireTer* found near the Kedong, on 
the Man, and In Kayirondo, and appear to be ahundant in the 

littlo-known northern territories. I haye only once seen an 
elephant. It was in a forest near the Kile, and the impressioa 
left on me was that a huge brown table was being dragged 
through the treee. The Carthaginians nsed elephnitB In 
warfare* but nnee that time there are few reoozds of the 
AMean as opposed to the Indian variety being d om esti e ated, 
though Mtesa, the king of Uganda, is said to have given one 
to Sultan BarghaRh of Zanzibar, which was subsequently sent 
to India and proved quite tame. Various proposals for ex- 
perimental domestioation hare been made lately, bat ha>fe 
all follsn throngh on aoooimt of thste being no snffioieni keal 
market for the animals when trained, suoh as is supplied in 
India by the many Ri^as, who regard them as a necessary part 
of court ceremonies. There seems to be no reason to tliiuk 
the animals are less dooile than their Asiatic kinsmen, but I 
confess that I see no opening for thdr tise, though it is a pty 
to waste saoh inteUigenoa In native stories the elsphant 
does not figoie as a partiealarly dever animal, hot he m 
generally credited with being a human, respectable sort of 
beast. There is a story at Taveta that a native v-oman once 
met a huge tusker, who appeared to be in a foiious temper 
and was dii^osed to stop her. The poor woman was half dead 
with fear, but with feminine intuition she pioked a bunch of 
grass and ofiiored it to the dephant The creature's demeanour 
at once changed; he accepted the present, picked another 
bunch himself, and, with a graceful wave of the trunk, handed 
it to the lady, for whom he now most courteously gave way. 

Lions have perhaps conttibuted more largely to the beaat 
epic of Afinoa than any other animal, and are the chief acton 
in stones, some of which are exaggerated, but more of tridch 
are true than the sceptical stay-at-home public are inclined 
to believe. Unfortunately true is the terrible narrative of how 
A lion took a paaseuger out of a first-class carriage on the 
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Uganda Bailiray. Gruesome as the stoiy is, it has always 
aeemed to me that theie is a toaoh of humour in the emphasis 
laid on the h/o/t that ihe tragedy took plaee in tk JinMaiB 
earrisge, as if it were what third-olass passengers m%ht 

naturally expect. Three sportsmen went to a small station 
called Kima (now abolished), near Makindu, in order to shoot 
a well-known man-eating lioiL There being no other accom- 
modation they slept in the earrisge* one on the u^ier berth, 
one on the lower, and one on the floor, taking it in turn to 
wateh with a loaded rifla Possibly the man on the lower 
berth dozed when he should have been watching. At any 
rate he paid dear for his error, for the lion which he and his 
oompanionB had intended to stalk was in reality stalking them. 
He apparantly opened the door of the osrriage, stepped on the 
man who was lying on the floor, and, sdzing the man on the 
lower berth, jumped with him throi^h the window. The body 
of the victim partially devoured was found next day ; and it is 
some gratification to add that an old iion with bits of broken 
glass in his baok, who can hardly have been any other than 
the culprit, was subsequently shot. 

Terrible too, though less tragie in its oonohision, is the story 
oi a natire boy who was pumued by a lion one night in a 
remote railway station, and took refuge in an iron water 
reservoir, which, though fairly roomy inside, had only a small 
aperture. The lion could not enter himself, but thrust in his 
paws. The boy, by orouohing in a comer, was able to get into 
a position where he was just beyond the effeotire grip of the 
litm's daws, but was still exposed to the most slanning 
scratches. His only weapon was a box of matches, which he 
struck one by one, and thus burnt the lion each time ho 
renewed the attack. The night passed in this way, and at 
daybreak the lion retired and the boy came out Africans 
hare good nerves, and it is not related that his hair turned 
grey or his skin white. 

I osnnot Touoh the aocuraoy of the most remsrkable 
lion story that I know, and can only say that it was related 
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TOiy often bj an excellent man who appeared to believe it him- 
self, and neented inoredulity in others. It waa to the effiM 
that he was marohing up oountiy with a oamvaa of donkeya, 

which generally went very slowly. One day they went at the 
most unusual speed, all except one which lagged behind. It 
was as much as the rest of the caravan could do to keep up 
with them. When they arriTed in camp a very simple and 
natural explanation of thia haste was diseovered. A lion had 
got in among the donk^ the preTious night, and had 
devoured one entirely, ears, hoofs, and all, with the result that 
he over-ate himself to such an extent that ho could hardly 
move. In the grey , uncertain light of dawn he had been taken 
for the missing donkey and saddled with the rest. In his 
gorged and torpid condition he offered no resistaac6b and 
trudged along under his load, hut the other donkeja^ recognis- 
ing his smeU, were much alarmed and ran ahead as fast as 
they could. 

It would appear that not only may lions be mistaken 
for donkeys, but that dogs may be mistaken for lion cubs. A 
feraTeller came out to East Africa with two very fine Airedales^ 
and marched up oonntij&om the Coast A 14gh fiinetioiiaiy 
of the Proteetorate was at the ssme time mM^KSwg down to 
the Coast, and shooting as he went He fell in with the Aire- 
dales, which had run ahead of their master, and, being struck 
with their appearance, disposed of them with two well-placed 
bullets. As he was examining the corpses and discussing with 
his suite what they were, the owner came up. He explained 
what the animals were; he also ssid what he thought the 
functionary was. 

The variety of antelopes which are fairly common, thoug-h 
not quite so numerous as the harteboest and the gazelles, is 
very great, and it would require a treatise on natural history 
to merely enumerate them. Among them may be mentioned 
the eland, a stoutly-huilt creature of bluish colour, half ox 
and half antelope. The eland as well as the buffido was nearly 
exterminated a few years ago by the rinderpest, which attacked 
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not only domestic cattle but also wild animala allied to them. 
Thanks, however, to the game regulations under which the 
slaughter of both buffalo and eland waa for gome time absolutely 
forbidden, their numbeni haye considerably increased, and both 
animala are now haily abundant. Not unoommon, too, is the 
beautiful impala, a red antelope, remarkable for its bounding 
gait, "which makes ita bright colour vividly visible as it leaps 
every now and then out of the high green grass or scrub, 
which it frequents in preference to the plains. But perhaps 
the palm of beauty must be awarded to the greater kudu 
{Stripnmoi OaptnnB)^ a laige striped antelope, of reddish or 
Uuish colour, with spirally-twisted hoins. It is not un- 
common on the hiUa near Lake Baringo. Hardly inferior to 
the greater kudu is the sable antelope (Hippotrajus n%gfr\ 
with a coat of rich glossy black and scimitar-shaped horns. 
It is not common in £a8t A&ica, but is found on the coast 
near Gaai. 

A pretty antelope, somewhat different from what one 
•zpeets under the name, Is the diminutive paa {Madogua 
JTfribu), which is common near the coast This tiny creature 

is not much bigger than a fox terrier, and so slender and 
delicate that it seems too fragile to stand the rough ways of tho 
animal world, and awakens a sense of pathos and pity which 
is wholly unreasonable and unmerited, since it is quite able to 
take oaie of itself and ia a rather quarrelsome little creature. 
It frequents diy and arid plaoes. 

East Africa has not yet produced any sensational mammal 
which can be compared to the okapi, but there are stories of 
the existence of a gigantic pig-like animal, unknown to science, 
in the forests round Kenya and in the districts west of Nandi 
(Tiriki, Eakamcga). It is called Mbiri in the latter locality, 
and the natives say it is about the siae of a zebra. Fragments 
of the akin have been seen, but not sufficiently large to show 
the creature's size. There is^ however, no particular reason to 
suspect the account given. Though Europesn sportsmen are 
prone to romance and exaggeration in speaking about game, 
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natives are observant and matter of fact. There is also a 
story that a small kind of chimpanzee inhabits bho tops of 
trees in the Mau foMts, but, as lai as I know, it has 2U>t been 
killed or oaptuzecL 

Witli some striking exoeptlons, the birds of East Afrioa 
are remarkable for their large sise rather than for their 
numbers or their brilliant plumage. Besides ostriches, there 
may generally l)e seen from the Uganda Railway, between 
Makindu and Nairobi and in tJio Baft Valley, large storks and 
bustards, as well as an oooasional seeielaiy bird. On the 
borders of lakes and rirers, water-birda — cranes, pelioans, or 
flamingoes, according to the locality — are generally present in 
enormous crowds. Particularly beautiful are the crowned 
cranes and the snow-white egrets. A very coiispicuoua bird 
in the uplands at some times of the year is Jackson's weaver. 
The male, which has immensely long tail feathers that give 
him somewhat the appeaianoe of a flying tadpole^ is genersHly 
aooompanied bj a whcde haiem of fiamales, before whom he is 
said to disjday his charms by dancing in a specially constructed 
bower or playground. A characteristic inhabitant of the 
lower forests is the hombill, a large bird with a huge beak. 
It is of TSfy friendly disposition, and will follow a oarayan for 
many miles* ohattering all the time. Among game-birdfl^ 
whose flesh affords ezoelleut eating, may be mentioned the 
kanga or guinea-fowl, the lesser bastard, wild pigeons, and 
various kinds ol spur-fowl belonging, I believe, to diiiorent 
genera from those found in other parts of the world. 

£xcept in Lake Victoria, the fish are neither abundant nor 
good eating. In the lakes of the Bif t Valley, though not 
entirely absent* as has been reported, they are Teiy small, 
except in Baringo. In the rivers they rarely attain a fiur 
size, and even then are bony and muddy in tlavour. It lias 
been proposed to introduce trout experimentally into the 
up-country streams, but hitherto nothing lias been done. 
I^resh-water ocabs are oommon, but crayfish are absent 

Oda of the most earioas sights that I have seen 
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was the employment of a nAtiye fish-poison at Shimoni, a 
gtaliaa on the ooaat neur Vanga. The leaves of a tre^ whose 
name I have nnfortimately never been able to aacertain, were 
poonded up until they formed a green paste. This was then 

thrown into a large pool, about ten feet square, left by the 
tide, in which were a quantity of small fish. Consternation 
was visible in a moment, the whole pool was full of tremor 
and alarm. At the end of three or four minutes* all the fish 
were either lying gasping and swollen on the surfiMW or had 
aotually thrown themselTOs out of the water to escape ihe 
intolerable effect of the poisonous leaves. It is said that the 
use of this poison does not render the flesh of its victims 
unwholesome. 

In respeot to reptiles, the Protectorate deserves a good 
charaoter among tropical ooimtries. Venomous snakes are 
not numerous, nor are deaths from their bite often heard cL 
The best known and most dangerous is the puff-adder, a 

bloated, sluggish brute, which has a way of lying in the 
middle of paths and not moving till it is trodden on, when it 
at once retaliates with fatal effect. The most remarkable and 
dangerous reptile is of course the erooodila It is not found 
in the Highlands except in Lake Baringo, where it is said to 
be harmless and to feed <m fish only,!so intending setUers need 
not bo alarmed about it; but it is common in Laku Victoria 
and in the rivers Juba, Tana, and Sabaki. It appears to be 
established that in Jubaland crocodiles livo for long periods 
out of the water. Lake Hardinge, or Deshek Wama^ fre- 
quently dries up, and it is said that orooodiles may then be 
seen lying in piles, one on the other, under the bushes round 
the bed of the lake in a somewhat toi-pid condition, but (juite 
alive and waiting for the return of the water. 

Among minor fresh-water animals of interest may be 
mentioned the Medus» of Lake Victoria, discovered in 1904 
by Mr. Hobley. They are closely allied to the Limnocnida 
found in Lake Tanganyika, if not identical with it It will be 

remembered that the presence of this form in Tanganyika was 

s 
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used as au argument for proving that laka to be au old sea, 
but it appears to me that a more commonplace explanation is 
possible, namely, that Medusae are not exclusively marine 
animals. After all, they are not very far removed from the 
commoii fireah-water hydriL The molluMa and other lorma 
found in Tanganyika^ which are supposed to have marine 
eharaeteristics. are not recorded from Lake Victoria. 

Like repuleis, noxious insects are not very abundant. 
Mosquitoes are a serious nuisance only in some parts of the 
coast (especially Witu, the lower Tana, Vanga) and on the 
fihores of Lake Victoria, In the Highlands they are practically 
abeent^ though it behoves authoritiee to use vigilance in 
seeing that thej do not spread, for the borrow pits firom which 
soil was taken for the construction of railway earthworks 
become filled with rain water and afford most favourable 
breeding-places. Other dangerous diptera are the tsetse fly, 
which occurs in belts near the coast but not in the Highlands, 
and is well known as a danger to horses, and the nearly allied 
Olosaiina pe^palig, which around Lake Victoria appears to be 
the means of disseminating sleeinng sickness. Venomous 
spiders and scorpions are not heard of in houses^ if they exist 
at all, but it is necessary to be careful of a burrowing flea, known 
as jigger, which penetrates into tlio skin, generally in the toes, 
and deposits eggs which may produce disagreeable ulcers if not 
extracted. This pest appears to have been brought from 
South America to the West Coast, and to have spread right 
across A£dca. Some yean ago, when the standard of aeoom- 
modation and general comfort was lower than now, it was a 
serious danger, but at present seems less frequent and less 
virulent. Its wounds are dangerous only if neglected, and 
need occasion no apprehension if the insect is extracted at 
once, which most natives can do with a needle. 

Speaking generally, neither goigeous nor disagreeable 
insects are veiy con^icuous compared with those of other 
tropical oountriea The finest butterflies are perhaps the large 
papilios, which may oflben be seen laxily fluttering across foiest 
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dearings in Kikuyu and on the Mau. Orthoptm are abund- 
ant on the plains, and a grass fire rarely faQs to drive out of 

their haunts crowds of mantid& and pliaismidie, strange long- 
legged creatures that look like living twigs and straw. 
Locusts are seen occasionailj in considerable swarms^ but, as 
far as I know, there is no reoord of their having done serious 
damage to oultiyatioQ. The beetles disoovered by oolleotors 
aie said to be numerous and interesting, but they do not 
show any undue forwardness in obtruding their presence on 
human beings. 

Closely connected with the subject of game in East Africa 
are the Game Kegulations. They have given rise to a good 
deal of criticism, and justly ; but it must be admitted that they 
have attained their object, namely, the preservation of game 
At a moment when the extermination of many interesting 
animals seemed probable owing to the indiscriminate slaughter 
practised by many Europeans. Under these regulations 
preservation is accomplished in two ways, by creating game 
reserves in which shooting is absolutely prohibited ; and by 
allowing animals to be shot elsewhere only under a licence, and 
then only in limited numbers. There are two game reserves, 
one to the north of Lake Baringo, comprising Lake Sugota and 
the adjacent districts, and the other constituted by the space 
between the river Taavo and the Rift Valley,* and bouoded 
on its remaining sides by the Uganda Kailway zone and the 
frontier of German East Africa^ The former reserve, though 
it may at any time become effective, is merely nominal at 
present. It is remote and visited by few Europeans, and 
perhaps those few have not always iiia|)s iiocurati;]y rnarldng 
the limits within which shooting is forbidden. But the second 
reserve between the railway and the German frontier has 
proved oseful and efficient. It is a practically uninhabited 
oountiy, fiill of huge herds of zebra, hartebeest^ and other 
animals which range from the Athi plains to the Tsavo River, 

^ Strictly speakings tbe limit is the eld (prior to 190a) bowidoij of the 
Uganda Ftotooioimte, 
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according to the season, aii l a3 long as game is preseiYod 
there, the principal varieties ^vill be safe. 

Less satisfactory are the provisiosis of the game regulationa 
which deal with licences and the amount of game whioh maj 
be shot It Is with extreme diffidenoe that I offer any 
oritldsms on them, for not only am I not a sportsman, but I 
hold in all seriousness what seems to most Englishmen tiio 
fantastic opinion that it is wrong to kill any animal — whether 
an elephant or a partridge — for pleasure. The temper whioh 
makes a man who sees a beautiful antelope walking in ita 
pride across the plain long to bring his rifle up to his shoulder 
and oonyert it Into a bleeding mass of lifeless flesh seems to 
me devilish, and I confess that I am a little sceptical as to 
the regnlations for preserving game made by sportsmen. 
They are apt to assume that the object to be attained is that 
animals should be killed only in a sporting manner, and that 
legislation can attain this object I, on the other hand, think 
we should prerent the destruction of animals as much as 
posmble, but still recognise that the impulse to kill is a part 
of human nature, and thai people who cannot pay ^^50 for a 
Ucence will give way to it as surely as those who can produce 
that sum. 

Further, one must admit that even among average law- 
abiding citizens there is a feeling that game regulations, like 
customs regulations, belong to that class of enactments which 

have no moral force, and may be violated without loss of 
moral character when they can be violated with impunity. 
An officer who was out shooting once saw some very plump 
antelopes, but hesitated to shoot them, as he had already 
killed the number aUowed by his lioenoe. His native gun«* 
bearer, who was lon^mg for a meal, oould not tolerate his 
hesitation, and said, " Don't think of the rules, master, think 
of the fat." Most people do think of the fat. It is therefore 
peculiarly desirable that legislation should be simple, easy to 
enforce, and put no strain on obedience. But the existiog 
game regulations are oompUeated, impossible to enforce and 
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with the best will in the world (which is usuaUj waatiug) 
not eesy to ob^. They aaaume that the Bportflman can 
distinguish the species and sex of eveiy animal at sight, 
whereas mistakes aire constantly made even by the most 

experienced h ftnr iff, and are inevitable in tlie case of new- 
comers. 

The general principle is that under a licence a certain 
nnmber of ftwimftlg of certain kinds may be shot There are 
two clnssoo of licences, the sportsman's, oosting £$0, and the 
settler's, costing ;^io. The former entitles the holder to shoot 

ten antfjlopes of the coLnmon kinds and Iwo specimens of 
most other animals, including the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
hippopotamus. The settler's licence allows the holder to 
shoot five antelopes of the common kind every month and in 
the whole year two hippopotami and ten individuals of various 
kinds of wild pig. 

Of lLo two iicGiicos Llio sportsman's is the fairest. It is 
expensive, but as long as pt'opb; will pay the price, it is 
justiiiable to ask it, and if the sportsman shoots two elephants 
with moderately good tusks he easily covers his expenses. 
Also the provisions can be enfcaroed, for most holders of the 
licence are travellers who wish to send their trophies out of 
the country, and the custom-house check the number ex- 
ported and confiscate any in excesa of the amount allowed, 
so that there is little inducement to exceed the prescribed 
number of victims. But in the case of the settler's Moence 
for inhabitants of the Protectorate there is no such check. 
A man may hide the trophies he has obtained, or even shoot 
merely for meat and throw them away. There is no adequate 
machinery for bringing offenders to justice, and if there were 
it would only produce universal discontent. The fee oi £io 
is too high for practical purposes. It is useless to demonstrate 
that it is a fair equivalent for the amount of game it allows, 
for the fact remuns that settlers will not pay it and that they 
stiU shoot, so that there is a uniTersal conspiracy to defeat 
the regulations. If the licence were reducud to 45 rupees 
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(£$) it would piobably be pftid by most settlers, and both the 
leye&ue and the game would benefit by the ehange.^ 

The reel difficulty of the position is not so rimple as the 

mere cost of a licence : it touches the relations of game and 
private property. As long as all the land belonged to the 
Goyemment the latter had, at least theoretically, the right to 
say what animals might or might not be killed. But now, 
when Qonsiderable areas are owned or leased by private per- 
sons, serious diffioulties arise. Whaterer the law may be, the 
sense of private property naturally increases the disinclination 
to be bound by strict and inquisitorial rules, and it becomes 
doubly necessary to have regulations which are easy to enforce. 
Further, there arises the difficult question of the damage done 
by game on an estate^ However interesting the hippopotamus 
may be, he is capable of eating up a whole garden in a night, 
and frequently does so. One cannot expect landowners to 
tolerate this or be content with shooting two of the destructive 
animals in a year. Much the same may be said of elephants 
in the districts where they are abundant, and many apparently 
harmless animals may do unexpected damage. Monkeys wiU 
pull up young plants, and zebras break through and destroy 
fences. The existing game regulations were made by sports- 
men arid zoologists, who had no object before them but the 
preservation of wild animals. They should now be revised by 
a committee representing not only these objects, but also the 
interests of landowners and the general public. 

What conclumons of detail such a committee may aniye 
at I will not attempt to predict ; but it seems to me that in 
future v.e must rely for the preservation of animals rather on 
game reserves than on rules limiting the number to be shot. 
By a fortunate combination of circumstances, the districts in 
the Protectorate which are most abundant in game are also 
those which are least likely to be required for European settle- 

* Since thft above waa written I believe a new regulation bai been madob bj 

which the owner of a farm can have for £^ a licence allowing talm (oallOOioa 
his own land the animala which fall under a sportsman's Uoeoce. 
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ment, and are inhabited chiefly by the Masai, who do not kill 
gaina There is at present no sign that the reserve between 
the Uganda Railway and the German frontier will be wanted 
Ibr other puipoaes. Planters may ptf haps utilise the oountry 
between Makindn, the Tsavo and the Kyiiltl Hills for growing 
fibre and eotton, whieh would necessitate the mnoral of this 
strip from the reserve ; Imt compensaLion, if necessary, might 
easily be made by prolonging tbe reserve in the south of the 
Rift Valley or in the Serengeti plains between Voi and Taveta. 
Also there would probably not be much objection to m^twg 
a reseiTe south of I«ke Baringo. The country is hot and 
barren, bat^ ihou|^ it does not support such extraordinanly 
numerous herds as oiher districts, the number and variety of 
species to be found is perhaps greater than in any other part 
of East Africa. 

Apart from game reserves, it will always be possible to 
protect Q.ny animal or bird which threatens to become rare 
by forbidding its slaughter entirely; but, except for such re- 
striotbns, I am strongly inelined to think that Europeans 
ought to be allowed to shoot freely on their own land. I do 
not think it follows, as some people seem to suppose, that 
they would at once set about to exterminate game. Many 
are sportsmen, and would preserve it for its own sake ; many 
Others would preserve it as a speculation and let their shoot- 
ing for money tO' ihe numerous spcHrtsmen who 'visit the 
Protectorate* for the time is not off when all the districts 
in which game is found will be either reserves or private 
estates. 
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A JOTJBNEY DOWN THE "STLK 

The countries mentioiwd in this chapter are not in the East 
Africa Protectorate, but are closely connected mth it. The 
Uganda Railway has rendered accessible the sonrces of the 

Nile, the southern Sudan, and the western parts of the Congo 
Free State. The large questions afiecLing general policy and 
internal communication in Central Africa which these regions 
present are a sufficient excuse for going beyond the frontiers 
of the Protectorate in this chapter; but I must ask the reader 
to remember that we are now dealing with an entirely new 
country — not the high temperate districts suited for white 
culonisatioii, but the great forests, jungles, and waters of 
Central Africa. 

In making the journey which I am about to describe^ I 
started from Mombasa by train at the end of June 190J, 
crossed Lake listeria in the steamer WiM^nd, and then 
drove in a buckboard right across Uganda and Unyoro from 
Lake Yiotoria to Lake Albert. Here I took a sailing boat 
at Butiaba, and went by river to Niuiule, where begin tlie 
highest rapids of the Nile. As no boat can pass through 
these, the trayeller has to march about ax days from Nimule 
to €k)ndokoro, where the rapids terminate^ in the hope of 
meeting there a small steamer to take him through the 
swamps of the southern Sudan to Khartum. In all, th^ 
journey from Mombasa to Khartum occupiLcl about bix weeks. 
Excluding stoppages, the time actually spent in travelling 
amounted to about a month, and for any one who is willing to 
go quickly I think this ought to be sufficient, provided he is 
not kept waiting for d&e steamer at Gondokoro. I had an 
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umuoal advantage m being able to drive aoroas Uganda and 
Unyoio ivith relajs of mulea prepaied by the kindnefla of 
Colonel Sadler, ELM. Cominianoner ; bat on the other hand, I 

had only sailing and rowing boats on the Nile as far as Nimule, 
whereas I believe that a steam launch is now available. 

I would warn the reader that the word Uganda has a 
doable geogiAphical aignifioanca Firat» there la the Uganda 
Ftoteotorate, whioh comprises all our territories in East 
Africa whieh lie to the west of the East AMoa Fh>teotorate 
and to the north and west of Lake Viotoria; and secondly, 
there is the much smaller Kingdom of Uganda, a pruiccted 
native state, from which the whole Protectorate takes its 
name, and which lies on the north-west shore of Lake Vic- 
toria^ and extends towazds Lake Albert until it meets another 
natiire state called Unyoro. This kingdom of Uganda is a 
striking contrast to the other side of the Lake. In East 
Africa there are some European and Arab -cities, but there is 
nothing built by African natives whioh can be called even a 
town, and no natTre roads which are anything more than 
tortuous paths. In Uganda^p on the other hand| one finds a 
large city of nearly 80,000 souls, and the roads, though 
somewhat like a switchback owii^ to the uncompromising 
directness with wliich they go straight up and down hill, are 
wide and suitable for wheeled traffic. The capital, which is 
about seven miles from Manyonyo, the port on the Lake, 
labours under the disadvantage of having seTeral names. AU 
these designations really refer merely to quarters, and the 
question is which part shall be chosen to represent the whole. 
Like Rome, the city is built on many hills ; ou Kaiupala is 
the Government station, on Mengo the Iving's palace, on 
Nakusira the quarters of the troops, on Namirembe and 
Rubaga the Protestant and Boman Catholic cathedrals re- 
speotiTely. As a collective name for the city the altematiyes 
are Kampala and Mengo. On the whole the former is most 
used at the present day, though missionaries often speak of 
Mengo, 
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Tiie most oonspiouous objeota in EampalA are the cathe- 
drals, forts, and other European edifices, which crown the 

various hills, but the native structures are less visible, being 
generally low and hidden by the groves of bananas planted 
round every house. The most characteristic feature in the 
architecture is the eztensiTe use made of reed-work, formed 
by plaiting together in symmetvical patt«ms the stalks of the 
tall elephant grass. All the best streets are lined with lenoes 
of this material, which resembles the fabric of straw hats on 
a gigantic scale. Behind these plaited fences are houses 
which, in the case of rich people, are approached through 
several courts enclosed by walls of sinular work. In the 
royal palace on Mengo one has to pass through about twenty 
of these courts before the king^s apartments are reached, and 
important persons have sometimes six or eight. This reed- 
work architecture, though not imposing, is clean and neat, 
and leaves an agreeable impression.* 

Like their towns, the people of Uganda stand alone in 
East AMca, and are distinguished from most other natives by 
at least two characteristics — a taste for clothes, and a paasioo 
for education. In striking contrast to most of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, both Bantu and Nilotic, the Baganda" hitve an 
almost Oriental care for decency and a horror of nudity, par- 
ticularly in men, and every one who respects himself wears 
sweeping garments. The native material is bark doth, made 
by beating out the bark of a species of fig-tree, but nowa- 
days flowing robes of white linen are worn by every one who 
can afford it 

Equally unlike the ways of the surrounding tribes are 

1 Entebbo, iha cfflebl o«&tra of Uganda, li a modem And purely JBurapflui 
town on Lake Viotarla, aboat twenty miles firom Kempelii. It eoadete neie^ 

of Government offices and the residences of officials and merchants. The name 
inenns "Aobair." Theplaoe ie alio called Port Alice, bat tbie name is dying 
out. 

* The Snfaatdtants of Uganda an called Baganda, equivalent to the SwaliOl 
Wagaada. Striotly speaking, tbe correct name of the coantiy la Bag&nda. 

EaropenTi5 made the acquaintance of both the land and people thioog^ 8wabjU* 
peaking zutives. Hence tbe forms Uganda and Waganda. 
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Iheir eeremoniouB habits. One is genenUy stniok by the 
Mitire abeenoe of outward aigns of respect among Afrioatui, 
who seem to get on together like a herd of wild ammalfl, and 

show their reverence for iho sLroiigest by material concessions 
as to food and comfort, but not by bowing and scraping. The 
Baganda, on the contrary, are among the politest people of 
the worlds and not only use elaborate verbal salutations, but 
kneel when addressing their superiors. It is Tory curious to 
observe how, when a native of position walks in the streets, 
others will run up to him and fall on their knees as they 
make some request or deliver some message. This cere- 
moniousness may perhaps be due to the tyranny of native 
kings in the past, for, as Sir H. Johnston points out, there is 
nothing like centuries of whacking to teach good maaneis; 
but I think that the civilised habits and social development 
of the Baganda must indicate some connection by race or 
contact with Egypt or Abyssinia. At seme period Uganda 
and the surrounding countries were invaded by a race from 
the north, whose blood still remains in the aristocracy, known 
as Bahima, and who probably belonged to the stock known as 
Hamitio, though all trace of their language has disappeared. 
They were probably connected with, or in touch with, some 
of the civilised peoples of the Nile, Wiiat may have been 
the date of thoir soutliward movement we have no means of 
telling ; but it was suiOiciently ancient to allow other tribes to 
dose round Uganda on the north and obliterate all trace 
of the route by which they arrived or of theur earlier 
halUng-places. Before the arrival of Europeans, the people 
of Uganda, representing a mixture of tViis aristocracy with a 
Bantu population, possessed a social system culminating in a 
king, and comprising nobles, a middle class, and peasants, and 
a Ayrm of religion based on the worship of departed spirits, 
which was £sr in advance of the superstitbns of the surround* « 
ing tribes. 

Not less remarkalile tlian tliis rudiinenlarv indiijenous 
civilisation is the eagerness with which the Baganda have 
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woloomed Europoan eduofttion •od iiiTaiitioiia. No Biioli ex- 
ample of aBsimilatiTe power oaa be found ezoept perhape 
emong the JapenoBe. Though it ia less than thirty jeara 

since the firsl missions were estalilished in Llic kingdom of 
Uj^aoda, all the inhabitants, except a few who profess Moham- 
medanism, are nommai Christians, and large numbers caa 
road and write. The love of books and education ia remark- 
able, and all olaaaee are very quick, both at arithmetio and 
learning foreign languages. I haTe notioed that Baganda 
children appear to bo able to read a book held in any position, 
and can make out the words when it is u|».sidc down or 
sideways as easily as when it is held in what we call the 
right way. 

The early history of the miasiona in Uganda ia not alto- 
gether edifying, owing to the unhappy mixture of religion and 

politics, and the quarrels between the Catholic and Protestant 
factions, which ended in civil war ; but now that all this is at 
an end and peace has been established, it may be. said that the 
introduotion of Christianity has been an inestimable boon to 
the eountry. Among the most conapicuoua and terrible 
features of the old regime were the oonstant exeeutions and 
massacres ordered by the kings, which were a veritable 
scourL,'o. Even now one not infrequently sees persons who 
have been horribly mutilated. One of the most frightful dis- 
tortions of the human face imaginable, and worthy of being 
introduoed into any representation of the Inferno, ia produced 
by cutting away the lips and cheeks and leaving only the 
yawning cavern of the mouth. This was a favourite punish- 
ment of Mwanga's, and there are still so mo unfortunate 
creatures, grinning ghosts in human shapes, w ho have sufiered 
it and not died. This Mwanga, the late king of Uganda, 
appears from all accounts to have been a monster of cruelty 
and Tice, who was deserredly deposed by his subjects, and 
subsequently deported by the British authorities, first to 
Kismayu and then to tlio Seychelles Islands. He was, how- 
ever, a man of some intelligence, and deserved literally the 
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title Boggwted for tlie l«te I>eaii Stanley. an honorary member 
of all religiona." He was a oateohmnen of nearly all the 
miarionB, meludmg the Swedish Ghuroh, but his Tiees were so 

flagranl LhaL none would baptize him. lie was succeeded by 
his son, a littlo boy uf about seven, who now rules with the 
help ot throe regents, of whom the chief bears the name of 
Apolo. The missionaries are careful to explain that this 
name represents the Apollos of the New Testament and not 
die Greek god ; and indeed it is easy to see that the regent^ 
• though a man of much dignity, does not recall the physique 
of the deity of Delos. He visited England at the time of 
the coronation, and wrote a very entertaining record of his 
impressions. 

The kingdom is divided into twenty distriots, eaoh of 
whioh is managed by a ohief responsible to the king, and 
there is an elective native parliament or oouncU, the Lukiko. 

Taxation is limited by law, and steps are being taken to 
survey the country and register all private property in land. 
Judgment in cases where only natives are interested is de* 
livered by native oourts. Sueh institutions may seem nothing 
my wonderful to the casual European reader; but those who 
have had any experience of the blank, amorphous barbarism 
which marks the instituiioiis of most East African tribes 
cannot fail to be impressed with the superiority and pre- 
eminence of the natives of Uganda among their neighbours in 
mattera political. 

The road from Kampala to Lake Albert must be described 
as monotonou& As I have several times pointed out, the 

ProloctoraLes aro not monotonuus in Llie soni>o tLaL ibey orily 
offer one kind of scenery. On the contrary, they present 
most remarkable varieties and contrasts, but a particular class 
of landscape is distributed so to speak in large chunks; what 
you see one day you will probably see for the next week, 
unless you travel very quickly. But the real fact is that 
Europeans are too exacting In the matter of scenery: most 
parts of the world are somewhat uniform, certainly North 
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America and the northern and oentral parts of Europe and 
AeUk, to say nothing of Arabia and deserts generally. The 
exception ia southern and south-central Europe (and perhaps 
the same parts of Asia), where the natural Tariety of the 

scenery, the alternation of mountains, rivers, lakes, and plains, 
as well as the versatility of human taste as displayed in cities 
and buildings, tend to present a new spectacle every hour of 
the road. That one neTor gets in Africa* and in many parts, 
particularly in the forests of the centre, one is oppressed and 
dwarfed by (he interminable uniformity of nature. 

It is not that nature is particularly grandiose in these 
regions ; striking views, high niountains, or even largo trees 
are comparatively rare, but the enormous masses of common- 
place vegetation seem to have grown over and smothered the 
human race. In Uganda itself man is fairly conspicuous, but 
as one advances further towards the centre of the continent^ 
one feels that he does not play the same part as in Europe or 
Asia. There, the work of this highly develupud ape is every- 
where visible ; whether ho builds temples or factories, whether 
he makes or mars the landscape, we are conscious that the 
character and appesrance of the countiy depend on him. 
Here in Africa man has little more to do with the matter 
than have his humbler relatives the gorilla and chimpanzee. 
He is the cleverest of beasts, and kills by his c unuing animals 
much larger than himself, bur he in no way dominates or 
even sensibly influences nature. His houses produce no more 
scenic effect than large birds' nests; he cannot lift himself 
above the scrub and tall grass : if he cuts it down, it simply 
grows up and surrounds him again. 

It is this dense pall of vegetation, exciting no emotions, 
offering no prospects of anything new, if one goes on further, 
which has so held in bondage the spirit of African man, 
and deprived him entirely of that inventiveness, energy, and 
mobility to which other races have attained. £ven in animal 
Hfe these forests and glades of high grass — ^if one may call 
them glades — seem strangely deficient. Beasts, of course. 
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there are ; but, in contravSt to the eastern plains where they are 
BO oooBpiououSy they are rarely to be seen. In my whole 
journey from Kttmpala to Lake Albert, the only mid mammak 
whioh I aaw were a party of baboona in Unyoio. They were 
orosmng the road, which was eut through the usual taU grass, 
a little way m front of me, and stopped for a moment, and 
turned with interest to see wliat the strange creature was. 
Prudonco got the better of curiosity, and as I came near they 
retired into the grass, where they stood in shelter, holding 
apart the stalka with both hands and still peejnng with liyely 
interest. 

Almost the only other four-limbed creature I saw was a 
chameleon. Most natives of East Africa dislike and kill this 
creature, probably on accoiiiit of his forbiddiner appearance, 
but various curious stories are current as to the origin of their 
dislike. One which I once heard in Zanzibar imputes to the beast 
the introduction of natural death into the world. A long time 
ago, when things went better than they do now, people used 
to die for some suffieient reason — when they were killed by 
their enemies or eaten by their friends, for instance — but they 
did not grow old and decay in the deplorable modern fashion. 
The consequence was that there were too many people, and not 
enough rice and bananas for them to eat The kings and 
political economists of the period became alarmed, held a 
conference, and decided to send an embassy to the powers of 
the other world and ask for the introduction of natural death, 
at the end of a certain term of life. They selected the lizard 
as their messenger. 

The populace, hearing of their deliberations, determined to 
anticipate this petition by one of their own» and to beg that 
the request of the kings might be refused. Their choice fell 
on the chameleon as messenger on account of his great fiunily 
connections, for he is nearly related to the powers of the other 
world, as you will clearly see if you look at him. Observe the 
contemptuous dehberation of his movements because he knows 
no other animal dare touch him, and the cold, incurious stave 
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in his diabolical eyes, which he turns superciliously round 
without moving his body. Tho ohameleon admitted that he 
had influenoe with his relational and undertook the taak. bat^ 
instead of going straight and quiokfy, sauntered off in his 
usual listless way. On the road he saw a pleasant shrub, and, 
forgetting what he had promised, sat upon it for three days 
catohiiii^' tlics ^vith his long, sticky tonLnie. At last he arrived 
at his destination, and found his near relatives, the powers of 
the other world, sitting in their dim, mysterious hut by a 
swampy nver. They reoeiTed him with great deference and 
cordiality, and he sat there twelve hours being entertained 
and exchanging greetings. Then at last he mentioned the 
object of his visit. His relations exclaimed at once that if 
they had only known that he took the faintest interest in such 
things they would have been most happy to meet his wishes^ 
but the lisard, they said, had been there a few hours before be 
arrived and had taken natural death with him. The dhameleoii 
was annoyed, but said nothing for another twelve hours, when he 
suddenly observed, " I have an idea." " What is it, dear cousin ?** 
inquired his relatives with interest and anxiety. " We might 
send after the lizard and stop him." " To hear is to obey * 
they said '*We have a messenger who is as quiek at 
thought; we will send him after the lisard." The measengsr 
went, but returned almost immediately and reported that tho 
lizard had just arrived and had handed the fatal invention to 
the kings. So natural death entered the world all through 
the laziness and apathy of the chameleon. 

One form of animal life is, however, very abundant in 
these regions^ buttezflies. They are found in a somewhat 
unusual place, namely, the puddles on the road. The feet is 
that the butterfly has an entirely false rcpuLaliou for refine- 
ment and delicacy of diet. Many of the tropical specimens at 
any rate scorn the gorgeous flowers where they might drink 
nectar so easily, and debauch themselves with low carouses in 
dirty water, particularly if there is a little filth or oanionin it. 
Indescribable quantities of these insects had settled on the 
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road in many plaoee, forming bright spots of white and yellow, 
and were ao et^jroBsed in their nneleanly banquet that they 
let the trap drire over them without atiiring. 

The route from Kampala to Lake Albert passes first 
through the kingdom of Uganda, and then through that of 
Unyoro ; but though the road somewhat deteriorates as one 
goes further west, the aoenery of the two countriea ia yeiy 
much the aamei being oompoaed of hiila with low4ying maxahy 
oountiy between them. The road aoales the height and 
wallows In the marshes with the moat inflexible determination, 
and no reason or obstacles can induce it to deviate from its 
straight direction. The ups and downs are terribly steep, and 
in some places white ants h^ive erected solid fortreaaea in the 
centre of the highway. In Uganda the people were mcie 
demonatiatively polite than further weet They accorded me 
most elaborate reoeptione at the Tarioua reet-houses, and, aa 

far as our limited powers of communication permitted, were 
most anxious to obtain information about Eiirop(3 and European 
way& It cannot be doubted thati aa far as the desire to buy 
goea, Uganda offera a moat excellent market for European 
produeta of all kindfl» from auoh nmple aubatancea aa linen and 
jam to electric bella and ateam-enginea. Unfortunately, ita 
inhabitants, like many other oxcellcnt peoplo, suflcr from a 
want of cash ; but the most recent reports say that currency ia 
finding its way into the country. This is good news, for what- 
erer harm money may do, it is pretty certain that aa long aa 
the pnrchanng power of the Baganda ia ao limited their 
really great capacity for progieaa and development will not 
have free scope. 

For a few days on this journey I was without a lamp, and 
none could be found in the most civilised Baganda Tillages. 
This experience deeply impressed on me the meaning of the 
'*DarkCk>ntinent" or In Darkeat Africa," and Ithmk it ia not 
fimcifiil to connect the baokwardnesa of the negro with thia 
want of illumination. In equatorial countriea there are 
practically all the year round twelve hours of light and 
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twelve hours of darkness, and for ordinary naUyes this dark 
half of their livefl is enlightenfid by noUung better than a fire^ 
In more northern Utitades the tremendous nights of inntor 
call for some remedy, and stimolate the iUuminatiTe faoulties ; 

but in the tropics this dull, heavy darkness produces sloth, 
not resistance, and for half the duration of his mortal life man 
is litdo more than a somnolent animal. 

Unyoro is in most ways a repetition of Uganda^ somewhat 
less Ohrisdan and progressive, but apparantly possessing rnndh 
the same aptitudes as its more advanoed neighbour. Before 
the introduction of the British administration, it was ruled by 
a celebrated king called Kabarega, who, though unusually 
tyrannical and cruel, even according to African standards, 
appears to have been a personage of considerable ability and 
midoubted oonrsga By saooessfbl wars and a maehiayelisa 
policy of setting his ehiefs to fight one another, he managed to 
foond a considerable kingdom. For a long time he resisted 
European influence, and availed hiniself of the mutiny of the 
Sudanese in Uganda in to make a last effort of rebel- 

lion against our authority. He was, however, captured and 
ultimately deported with Mwanga to the Seychelles IslaodSi 

After pasring Hoima» the pretty oajatal of Unyoro, the ups 
and downs of the road increase in severity as one approaches 
Lake Albert, and terminate in a final precipitous descent. This 
lake, which is far more picturesque than the Victoria Nyanza, 
is surrounded by a low level plain, two or three miles wide 
near Butiaba where I approached it, from which rise difis 
abont 1 500 feet high. The soil of the plain b impregnated 
with salt, and supports but little vegetation. When I was at 
Butiaba the waters of the lake near the shore were of an 
opaque but vivid green. This colour, which I believe to be 
abnormal or occasional, appeared to be due to the presence of 
some oiganism in incalculable numbers. The water produced 
violent fever in all the natives who drank it 

Butiaba, though it possesses more claims to be a place 
than many names which figure on East African maps, La- 
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ftOBiiob as it eonnsts of Uiree, if not fonr, sheds and a pier, 

must not be thought of as a town, for there are no inhabitants 
of any kind It was therefore with great relief that I found a 
boat, wafted from I know not where, waiting at the pier, and 
leady to tako me to WadelaL The mm were most effioifliit^ 
and eertainly the moit endtinng oanmen I have erer seeD. 
for from sunrise to smiset they worked with the rhythmie, 
untiring regularity of a machine, without showing the smallefit 
eign of fati^ie. 

A conspicuous contrast to their unceasing motion was 
afforded by the oahn of a Sudanese soldier, biought with us 
as a hippopotamus shooter. His duties proved to be nil, hut 
it was understood that our life was in his hands, and that he 
might at any moment be called upon to dcUver us from the 
attacks of hippopotami, who aro said to be ferocious in these 
regions. It may be true that old males will sometimes attack 
a boat, thinking, in their inaensate jealousy, that it might 
appeal to the heart of a female hippopotamus» but^ as far as 
my own experience goes, I must give them a good oharaoter. 
All the way from Lake Albert to the Rapids, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Wadelai, we continually passed through 
schools of twenty or thirty of these huge creatures, who rose to 
the surface round the boat^ which they treated with the most 
phlegmatic indifference. It would appear that they are mora 
dangerous when they become a little drilised, and learn that 
grain is sometimes earned by natives in canoes. When once 
they have acquired this fatal knowledge, they will upset almost 
any kind of boat in the hope that it may contain the coveted 
food. In fiDe(][uented parts of Africa the hippopotamus is ex- 
tremely cautions, and lies under the water with only his 
ncetxils and the tips of his ears emerging from the sur&ce ; 
but on the Upper Nile, where he has not been molested, he 
throws his whole head and neck out of the water as he opens 
his mouth to take a huge breath of air. In general effect, 
the head thus appearing is that of a gigantic cart-horse^ and 
one sees why the Greeks called ihe oreatuie a xiver hone. 
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When oat of the water, his shape is like that of a monstroiulj 
oveggrown pinkiah pig (the oolour being much lighter than 
is generaUy supposed), in oompaiiBon with which even a cart- 
horse would look fairy-like. 

I have spoken of the still loneliness of African forests, 
but the waters and banks of the Upper Nile between Lake 
Albert and the Rapids are full of lifei and ofo * display of 
watet^birds as remarkable in its way as the antebpe and 
aebras of the Athi plains. Some ran about on the flat leasee 
of the water-lilies ; some chatter in the riverside trees, where 
they construct whole cities of bottle-shaped nests ; and mauy 
stand on one leg contemplating the scene with that air of 
philosophy, not unmingled with grave disapproval, which 
eharaeterises the family of eranes and storks. Hippopotami, 
as mentioned, are everywhere boblmig up and down in the 
quieter fiarts of the stream ; but crocodiles, which might be 
expoctod to bo numGroUiS, are noL conspicuous, probably because 
the river does not offer any of the sandy or muddy banks 
where they love to bask and doze. This part of the Nile 
has in fact no banks, and it is very hard to say where the 
water ends and the land begins, for a carpet of Totgetation 
and flowers spreads ftom the land over the edge of the river, 
while the river overflows the land and creates a shallow 
marsh a few inches do op. AE this renders landing and river- 
side existence very uncomfortable, but piotorially the effect is 
pleasant* The water is softly opalescentt particularly in eveniiig 
lights^ and the double line of mountains affords a good frame 
lor the landscape, while the velvety earpet of vegetation, which 
borders the sides and backwaters, is redeemed from monotony 
by beautiful white and blue lihos, and occasional ilowcrs of more 
gorgeous hues. The whole scene reminded mo of some Far 
Eastern picture of Sukhavati, the Buddhist heaven of measure- 
less light, where the aoule of the pious dwell among shining 
lakes and lotus flowers, in the etemal light whioh radiates 
fitom the fMW of Amitabha. 

But with the evening the resemblance to the happy land 
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^appeals. Mosquitoes oome forth m oloudB, and life l8» as a 
rale, tolerable only in houses proteoted by wire gauze. The 

insects, however, appear to frequent only the low ground on 
the hanks of the river. At Nimule, for instance, some new 
quarters built a few hundred feet above the level of the water 
are quite free firom them* In the centre o£ the native villagis 
is often seen a small platfeim, ten or twelve feet higlt, 
supported on poles. It is said that this slight elevation 

aft'ords a satisfactory refnL;;o from the mosquitoes whfln they 
are so bad that they trouble the inhabitants. 

Man and his works are, as usual in Africa, inoonspicuous, 
for which in this ease there is the additional reason that the 
banks of the Nile, even as fer south as this» were, until a few 
years ago, harried by the Dervishes, whieh eansed the popula> 
tion to retire for about ten miles from the river. The Nilotic 
races are a great contrast to the inhabitants of Uganda and 
Unyoro» who call thorn " the naked people/' in allusion to one 
of their most remarkable eharaeteristio^ namely^ the absolute 
nudity of the male sex. They also appear to have aoquired 
some of the eharaeteristies of water-birds, fer they have long 
thin limbs, and will stand for considerable periods on one leg, 
appljring the other foot to its knee. In character they appear 
to be intelligent and independent^ and less barbarous than 
thdr nudity suggests. The tribes on the east bank near Lake 
Albert are called Aoboli, and are chiefly remarkable for wear- 
ing two skeweis of white glass in a hole in the lower lip. A 
little more to the north come the Madi, then the Ban, and 
then, in the swamps of the southern Sudan, the Dinka. All 
these races build fairly comfortable conical huts; the lower 
part of the wall is made of stone^ and the upper part of palm 
leaves. 

From Lake Albert to Waddai is a journey of about two 

days by boat, and another three days brings one to Nimule, 
^here begin the Rapids, which impede navigation until Gondo- 
koro, so that this part of the journey has to be done on foot. 
These Bapids are a most impressive speotade— far mere so 
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than the Ripon Falls at Jmjtk, whm the N3e lesves Lake 

Victoria, For a short spaco the whole volumo of the Nile is 
forced througli a channel cut in the rock, only fifteen metres 
wide, and of imknown depth, and then leaps out with xxungied 
indignation and reUef into a hoiling ealdion of SotaOp sor- 
ronnded by blaok polished diffii and deose^ daik T^tatioii. 
Other, hut leas remarkable^ rapids saeoeed, and the riyer is 
not free for navigation until within a few miles of Gondo- 
koro, where the character of the stream changes, and the 
8wampy vegetatioa of the southern Sudan begins to ma]^e its 
Appearance. 

In gi?ii^ one's impreariona of the eountiy tnmrsed in 
marehing from Nimule to Qoodokoco (about six dAjsX it is 
not easy to' be impartial, for the extreme badness of the road 

distorts tho recollection of the beauty of the couuLry. It 
cannot certainly be compared to the better parts of the East 
Africa Protectorate; but, on the other hand, it is not mono- 
tonous, and, if one can form an opinion on such a point in one 
brief journey, it is not unhealthy. Partioularly pleasant are 
eertain large, spreading tiea8» whioh alford a most gratefid 
shade, and when, as sometimes happens, these are scattered 
over an open, grassy meadow, the view is restful and attrac- 
tive. But the road is bad, even according to African standards ; 
sometimes one has to scramble over rocks, end sometimes to 
wade through marshes or owflows; often one has to maroh 
through grass six or seven feet higlL In going through this 
latter one is drenohsd with a oold, dammy moisture until 
about lo A.M., for the heavy dew settles on the long stalks^ 
and defies the sun for several hours. 

Also, there are three rivers to be crossed, whioh illustrate 
the three methods used in Africa for overcoming these 
obstaoles, the expedient of a bridge being practically unknown, 
ezeept in semi-civilised parta, such as Uganda. You may 
either walk through, or be carried, or be ferried over on a raft. 
The first mode is generally adopted in deep, swift rivers, but baa 
obvious disadvantages, considering the limited supply of clothes 
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and boots whioh a traToUer can oany. The second is perhaps 
the best way of erossizig wide, shallow streams. It begins 

well and comfortably, but 15 rather apt, particularly when the 
bearers are stalwart Niibiau soldiers, to end by resemblicg the 
mediasTal punishment, in which the victim was torn to pieces 
by being tied to four horses, who were driven in difierent 
direetions. The use of a raft is rare ; in £sot, I hare only 
seen it on the river Afisu% a rapid and rather Ibraudable 
atream, which flows into the Nile a few miles to tiie north of 
Nimule, The rafts are made of ambatck, a vtry liglit and 
buoyant kind of wood, and their management, wiiich requires 
considerable skill, is the special trade of the natives^ who live 
near the junction of the Assua and the Nile. The process is 
somewhat alsnning> as numerous roofcs can be seen, both 
aboye and below the sur&ce of the rushing torrent^ and the 
only guidance is supplied by a native who swims at the side 
of the raft. But he really understands his business, aad the 
passage is accomplished without any mishap except the wet- 
ting, which is the inevitable tribute exacted by eveiy African 
rim, however you tiy to cross it. In this case the moisture 
is due to the fsot that the raft is so light that the moment a 
heavy body is placed on it it sinks some inches below the 
surface. 

In this part, the eastern bank of the Nile belongs to the 
Uganda Protectorate, but the western bank forms the so-called 
Lado Enclave whioh we have leased to the Congo Free State. 
There are Belgian stations at Mehagi, above Lake Albert, and 
at Dufile, Lado, and Kiio on t|ie Nile. As far as can be seen 
from the river, the country eonrists of a wooded plain, from 
which occaiiional hilk arise. As on our side, there are few 
inhabitants near the bank, on account of the old raids of the 
Dervishes ; and here, as in other places, the Belgian adminis- 
tration has not the reputation of dealing kindly with the 
natives. It is generally ssid that our officets can always 
reduce nativee to obedience by threatening to deport them to 
the Edl^ian ^>idd of the river. It is certaiii lliat there are no 
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villagw Ibr many miles immd tbe Belgian stationai Theae 
stations are oonstrncted on a different and more sociable prin* 
eiple than onm 'Every officer has a sleeping-room for himself, 

but th{3rc is a common hall in which they ail meet for nicals. 
I remember a similar arrangement was once advocated for a 
station in the East Africa Protectorate; but it was olrjected 
that the staff would probably consist of two men not on 
speakiiig terms* dining at separate tables at each end of the 
loom, and clamouring for a partiticn to be erected. 

The neighbourhood of the Nile, north of Gondokoro, and 
cs[)ecially between Bor and Lake Nu, Ls one of the strangest 
and most desolate countries in the world. The Bahr-el-Gebel 
here ceases to have any banks at all, and spreads itself over 
huge msrshes, whose extent is unknown, but amounts to many 
miles on each side. The course of the riyer is represented by 
a narrow and extremely tortuous channel, which sometimes 
widens out into lagoons, but is generally confined between two 
walls of dark-green papyrus, absolutely useless, since it is no 
longer wanted for making paper. Like the locust in the 
animal kingdom, the papyrus is an appalling example of the 
power of mere numbers. Weak though the reed is in itself, 
the strength of the host is irresistible ; it inyades, conquers, 
monopolises, and, unlike the locust, it does not go luvay. You 
may cut down a few million stalks: millions and millions 
mere remain, like the spean of a countless army, and as soon 
as you have cut down, re-grewth commences. It is for the 
water what scrub is for the land. Though each separate 
plumy shaft is a beautiful object, the mass of Tcgetation, when 
seen extending for Imndreds of miles, has no grace of form or 
colour> but is merely a dull stretch of green, irresponsive to 
effects of light and shade. It seems uncongenial to animal 
lifis, at least to the more cheerful forms. Crocodiles and fishes 
abound, likewise mosquitoes in clouds; but birds are scaree^ 
and even the hippopotamus, though not unknown, appears not 

to much like tliusc dreary surroundings. 

For about four hundred and Mty miles the steamer wanders 
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in (his nuoe, sometimes aetuaUy going 80ut]i,in order to follow 
the hends and twists of the stieam, hut neier meetii^ any 

salient feature to break tho monotony. This is the region of 
the now famous sudd, the Arabic nan)e (meaning barrier) 
givea to the masses of vegetable growth which obstruct the 
rim. It would appear that this sudd is not here, as it is in 
some plsoes, the result of the graduel oolleotion of floating 
water-plants. The prime eanse is the papjnis, sided by other 
reeds, one of whieh is called Umm Suf (the mother of 
wool). The roots of these plants grow together, and unite with 
the soil to form a compact mass. When, as is frequently the 
ease, violent storms sweep oyer the swamps, the vegetation 
shows a mixtmre of strength snd weakness. Lsige msssss sre 
torn off, hut they esny iheir roots with them, snd the roots 
earry earth and mad. Sooner or later these islets eolMe, snd 
become piled on the top of ono another, leaving the water to 
force its way as best it can below them. The river thus 
becomes covered with a layer of earth and vegetable matter, 
ten or even fifteen feet thick. In 1900 this monstrous 
growth entirely obstroeted navigation between Oondokoro snd 
Ehartnm, snd oommnnieation was only restored by outtang 
through it 

One rarely goes to a bad place without having the con- 
solation of hearing that there is a worse. Horrible as are the 
sudd districts of tho Bahr-el-Gebel, it is said that the region 
watered or soaked by the Bahr-el-Ghasal surpasses them. It 
b described as steaming msrehes, where what appears to be 
solid ground generally proves to be nothing but fetid water 
uvergrown with plants, and where the mosquitoes are so 
nnmerniig and venomous that at evening, when they are most 
active, the whole native population adjourn to the lagoons, 
and remain for some time with only their heads above water. 

The part of the Nile whioh I have described hitherto is 
known as Balir-el«Gebel, or the mountain river, a name which 
suits well enough the beautifiil reaches south of Nimule, but is 
not appropriate to the swamp just described. At the end of that 
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■wamp u a lake oalldd No, ao oveigiowii niltk weeds that ife is 
hard to say how laige it may bei Bj&ie the Bahr^-Gebel 
meets the Bafar-el-Ghazal coming from the west, and the 

united stream, known as the Bahr-el-Abyad or Wliite Nile, 
turns sharpij to the oast, until, after receiving the Sobat, it 
resumes its northerly direction. Certainly the scenery of the 
White Nile oaDDOfe he said to reach a high standazd of yaiisity 
or intmst^ hat it is an undeseribahle relief to feel that it is 
poflsihie to escape from the papyrus; to see hanks raised 

a little above the water, a few trees, and an occasional village. 

The only locaUty of note before Khartum is Fashoda. 
When one looks at this celebrated place, which consisted when 
I saw it of a few native huts and ana European house in the 
oentre» all set in a swampy haokwater of the riw, the first 
thought is amaaement that two great nations like England 
and Franco can Lave been nearly at war about so remote and 
unattractive a spot. It looks like a place which no one would 
want, and which eveiy one would gladly hand over to his 
enemies as a residence* Tet that great issues were involved 
in its owneiship is dear, and our pontion in Eastern Afinoa 
would have heen very different if at this point French in- 
fluence had stretched across the Nile. Also one must not 
forgot the power of symbolism which can still invest simple 
objects with the sanctity of an idoL There was a question of 
removing the flag, and had we been unwise enough to meddle 
with that saored strip of linen, what bloodshed might hare 
ensued from the saorilegel And every natbn is the same. 
It has often seemed to me that the eultus of the flag — for it ia 
literally noibiug else— ii> one of the most remarkable manifesta- 
tions of rehgion in our times. 

I have taken the reader a long journey through mono- 
tonous distriots where man seems nothing and nature as 
unamiahle as omnipotent. It may be that I have produoed 
the impreemon that we had better leave these oountries to the 
papyrus and iiippopotamus ; but tliat is not the improsiiion I 
should wish to ieaye, nor, as I believei the right impression. 
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The whole dyilieed earth must haTe been reelaimed and 

transfigured by man, and in historical times much of centriJ 
Europe, includmg Great Britain, must have consisted of forests 
and marshes as hopeless and forbidding in that day as those 
of Afirioa are now, if one oonsidezs how inferior were the 
meuia at man's disposal for oTerooming natoxal obstaotos. I 
do not despair of seeing the eastern aide of Afirioa take its 
place among the countries of the world as a theatre of great 
enterprises and a successful struggle with nature. And the 
way in which this will begin is already indicated* To my 
mind the most inteiesting book of this young century is Sir 
W. Garstin's ''Report on the Baain of the Upper Nile and 
Proposals for the Improvement of that Biver," whieh has just 
been published (August 1904), and the enterprise therein 
foreshadowed one of the greatest and most useful which have 
ever fired the imagination of humanity. That enterprise is 
to govern and regulate the wateca of the Nile &om the great 
Equatorial Lakea to the Mediterranean; to drain marshee and 
remore the danger of floods; and to aeoure a oonatant and 
sufficient system of irrigation to all distriots which are capable 
of being fertilised. The river is aheady under control below 
Aswan, in consequence of the construction of the dam there, 
but there remains the far more grandiose and stupendous task 
of bringing the upper reaches under a similar discipline, 

I may briefly remind the reader of the course of the Nile, 
which from its source to its mouth is wholly under British 
control, with the exception of the paxL of the west bajik leiisQd 
to the administration of the Congo Free State. It issues, 
under the name of Bahr-el-Gebel, from Lake Albert, which is 
oonneoted with Lake Albert Edward by the river Semliki; but 
it has a double origin, inasmueh as the Victoria Nile enters 
Lake Albert just below the point where the Bahr-el-Gebel 
leaves it. This Victoria Nile leaves Lake Victoria at Jinja, 
and passes through the Kioga Lake; in its course are the 
Ripon and Murohison Fails. The Bahr-el-Gebel on leaving 
Lake Albert ia at fint furly wide» but beeom« muoh ooni^ 
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strioted after Kimule, in pMsiiig thiaugh the RapidSi After 
Gondokoro it ■pceeds out in the papyrus Tnarahee, where a 
greet pert of its water is wasted, so that the disohaige at the 

end of tho marshes is only alnjul half what it was before 
the rivc^r entered tliem. On leaving the marshes it is called 
the White Nile, and is joined iirst bj the Bahr-el-Ghaz&l on the 
west, whioh is mostly lost in swamps and adds little to the 
Tolnme, then hy the Behr-es-Zeraf, then by the Sobat» and at 
Khartum by the Blue Nile coming from Lake Tsena in 
Abyssinia, all these affluents being on the right bank There 
has been considerable discussion as to whether the White or 
Blue Nile was the principal factor in the river below Khartum, 
but the conoluaon aniyed at by Sir William Garstin is that it 
will be best to reserve the waters of the Blue Nile for the 
improTement of the oountries through which it pasaesi and use 
the White Nile for the supply of Egypt and the oountries 
north of Khartum. For this purpose it is necessary first to 
regulate the great lakes which feed the Bahr-el-Gebel, and 
seoondly, to prevent the waste of water which now occurs in 
the swamps of the southern Sudan. The work of oontroUing 
the lakes would be aooompliahed by the establishment of a 
regulator on the Ripen Falls, and by lowering their crest. 
The river would then have Lo be embanked for about fifty 
miles of its course through Lake Kioga, and another regulator 
would be established at the outlet from Lake Albert. Havixig 
thus regulated the supply from the iakes^ it remains to see 
that it is not lost^ for at present hardly half the water that 
leaTes Leke Albert in summer reaches the White Nile, and in 
flood the proportion of loss is much greater. 

Between Gondokoro and Bor, where the sudd begins, it 
would probably be possible to confine the river to a single 
dbannel by dosing the spill channels with barriers of watUe 
and earth; but after this point it is proposed to cut a new 
ehsnnel direct from Bor to the month of the Sobat (rather 
more than 200 miles), so as to avoid the swamp region 
altogether, and paas on the water to the White Nile without 
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any serious dimiuuLion of discharge. Another regulator would 
be built at Bor, so as to completely control the new branch. 
If further survey should show that the oonstniotioii of (his 
oaiial presents unexpeoted diffiouitie^ it would be neoesssiy to 
improve and embsnk either the Bshr-es-Zenf, or the pert of 
the Bahr-el*Gebel which passes through the swamps ; but these 
works, though apparently pusiiibio, would cost moro llmi liie 
canal, which is to be preferred if it proves practicable. 

The magnihoent boldness of this conception must strike 
and fuemste everj one. That it is not foolhardy to thus 
freely ooneet and remodel nstnre's srrsi^|oments is shown by 
the sueoess of the dsm at Aswan, whieh also demonstrates 
that such works, though oostly, are in the end financially 
profitable. But the aspect of the scheme whicli intorests mo 
here is the way in which the different spheres of British 
influence in East Africa, Uganda, and the Sudan oo-operate 
with one another, and show that the toil and money expended 
on these regions has not been wasted. The I^jptian Kile ean 
only be regulated by oontrolling the waters of Uganda. 

Uganda has only boon made accessiblo for practical purposes 
by the construction of tho AIombasa-Yictoria Ivailway, and it 
is clear that the whole project presupposes a certain familiarity 
with Central Africa, whieh we have attamed only by the 
establishment of our two Ftoteotorates. But besides this^ the 
future of Uganda will be assured, and the needful impetus to 
her development given, when it is found that she can help 
Europe in this great work. 

In the gpreater part of this kingdom nature is not un- 
favourable, and the population, as I have pointed out, is 
exoeptionally intelligent and progressive; but hitherto they 
have remained, even with the railway^ somewhat isolated, 
and have had little deaUngs with the rest of the world, in 

commcrco or otherwise. But the execution of these great 
waterworks, which would doubtless be accompanied by the 
construction of roads and possibly of railways, would give a 
stimulus whioh would reset in many ways. Uganda would 
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certainly supply the labour for the constructions in connection 
with Lakes Victoria and Albert, and probably also for those 
further north in the swamps of the southern Sudan, where 
the native population is scanty and unaooustomed to work. 
Thia muld mean the introdaotioii o£ a oonmdmbla aom of 
money among the satiFeB aa wagea, wliioh would be expended 
largely in the poidiase of European artieles, with a oonieqnent 
increase in trade. Also, EuropeMi engineers would probably 
settle in the country. Although the west of Lake Victoria 
does not offer the same attractions to European oolonists as 
tbe eastern aide, all that I have heaid goea to pnm that 
the hilla near the mie an at leaat xelatiTely pleaaant and 
aalabrionSi The laxia nnge behind Gondokoro haa a good 
reputation both for climate and beauty. 

Uganda appears to me to be a particularly promising and 
interesting corner of the world, inasmuch as its people are 
an unusually progressive and teachable race, though they 
will probably be long hampered by their Inland and isolated 
pontton. They are alao an fanportant factor politically, 
because, aa a Ghriatian nation, they offer a barrier to any 
possible southward movement of the Sudanese and other 
northern Mohammedans. But as the people of Uganda grow 
and dcTelop they will require careful handling. East Africa 
will probably become in a short time a white man'a country, 
in which natiye qaestlona will preaent but little intereat; but 
a aeries of quite different and more difficolt problema may 
arise in connection with an eneigetio and poaaibly domineer- 
ing race. 
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OOHCLUSION AKD BEOAfKFULATIOK 

Thb aeeoiint gmn of our East Ainom ponessioiis in the 
proriotui ehapten will, I kope» oonmoe the leeder that they 
merit the aerions attentton of stateamen and the publia It is 

curious that they have been hitherto treated with comparatiye 
neglect, for they affect in a striking manner so many great 
national interests. PolitioAlly, they give us excellent harbours 
and a oommanding position in Central Africa, whence we can 
oontnd the aouroea and whole oourae of the Kile^ and, if we 
denie it^ open up eonunnnioationa with the Congo and the 
Cape. The foundation of the two Froteetorates waa largely 
due to religious and humane motives. As far iis the sup- 
pression of the slave trade is concerned, the task has been 
aacccssfully aooomplished, and it is a great and noble achieve- 
ment ; but for all who aie intereated in the evangeliaation and 
improyement of the AMoan taoea theae territoriea muat atill 
rank among the fields whioh offer the greatest seope and 
promise to philanthropic work. Economicallj and com- 
mercially, they are of ^eat importance, for they present in 
large districts the conditions necessary for a European colony. 
They yield a variety of valuable tropical produota, auoh as 
robber, ivoiy, and eoprak but alao affoid firat-olaaa pasturage 
and a aoU and climate whioh have been shown to be 
excellent for the cultivation of European vegetables, wheat, 
cotton, and coffee. 

Financially their position cannot be said to be favourable, 
but it invites conidderation and action, for the capita! invited 
is laige. We have spent about aix milliouB on building a 

railway withonl^ I think, quite knowing why we did it, though 

m 
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the ix^inct was juBk It behoves us now not only to utilise 
tho wider political opportunities which that lailway has created, 
but ao to develop the lemArkable landB through which it 
pftPBCo that thoy shall heoome self-supporting and offiar some 
return for the outlay made. I belieTe that tlus can be done 
in a few years, but it cannot be done withouL car© and energy. 

Our possessions in these regions fall into two divisions — 
the East Africa Protectorate to the east of Lake Victoria, and 
Uganda to the north and west of it. Spealdiig roughly, the 
former may be said to be a white man's ooontry and the 
latter a black man'a Uganda holds the head-watsrs of the 
Nile, .md, as a ChrLstian slate, constitutes a barrier against a 
possiltlo southward movemont of Mobaramedanism. In few 
parts of the world inhabited by dark races will the missionary, 
aohoolmaster, and sDgineer find so good a reeeptioD, lor it has 
a laige and unusually intelligent native population, who show 
a striking readiness to adopt European Meas and inTentions. 
For tho same reason it offers an extensive market for European 
goods, and the prospects of creating a considerable trade are 
encouraging. Though it is not as unhealthy as the west 
ooast of the oontinent^ it contains few, if any, loealities which 
in Uieir prasent oondition are suited to the permanent 
residenoe or long sojourn of Europeans^ and it is Hkely to 
become a native state placed under European supervision and 
guidanca 

I must oonfess that I am not sanguine as to the future 
of the Afriean race, nor do I see any ground for hoping that 
it will attain to the same level as Europesns or AsiatiosL In 
so large a division of mankind there muat be many Tariaticns 

and exceptions, among whioh the people of Uganda stand out 
prominently, but it still remains to be seen whether the later 
phases of their development will maintain the vigour and 
rapidly of its beginning. It is, no doubt, most unsoientifio 
to lump all Afnft**"' together as nsgroes; but it does not seem 
to me to be proved that the distinotion diawn by some 
authorities between Bantus and pure negroes is of much 
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practical value, or that the former have any considerable 
power of progress. According to all accounts, the natives 
of Weat Africa have reached a &r lugher standard in srt, in 
religion, in political and social organisation than the Bantns 
of the eastern territories and of Uganda. Tet it was from the 
West Coiist that negroes were exported to America, where 
tlieir nominal equaUty and real inferiority to the white man, 
combined with their growing numbers, constitute one of the 
most formidable problems which this century has to fiMCi 
There is no indication that for a measurahle period it will be 
consistent with the welfare of the world to let the A£ncan 
ractjs pass out of a state of tutelage. The best clianco of 
improving them, at any rate in East Africa, is to encourage 
mixed breeds — ^not» of course, between Europeans and natives, 
but between the yarious tribe& The Masai and Somali are 
a superior, though somewhat unruly, stnun which might be 
adyantageouflly blended with the Wanyika and Wakamba. 

The East Africa Protectorate dilfers from Uganda, and 
from most equatorial regions, in containing a considerable 
area suitable for European colonisation. This is due to the 
£sct that ▼olcanio action has raised a plateau £rom 5000 to 
10,000 feet high at a distance of about aoo miles from the 
sea along the greater part of the East African coast An 
experience of some fifteen years has shown that these regions 
are not only healthy for adult Europeans, but that European 
children can be reared and thrive in them. The fruits, 
cereals^ and yegetables (particularly potatoes) common in 
temperate climates grow well, and can be exported. Among 
indigenous plants of commercial importance may be men- 
tioned various species of india-mbb«r and fibre. The timber 
is good. The pasturage up country in exce|jiioDaily excellent, 
and the prospects for grazing and stock- raising remarkably 
favourable. A considerable export of hides has akeady 
sprung up» 

The opening up of this country, though long delayed, has 

at last come witih curious suddenness. A railway was built 

U 
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through it before there was any general knowledge and 
appreciation of its character, or any adequate system of ad- 
miiuatimtioiL A year ago it united the oonditioni found in 
the moflt backward and in relatiTdy civiliaed coantricB. HeoM 
the advent of the first European settlers was a very qualified 
success. The Government had assumed too much responsibility 
to let them squat where ihey liked, and fight it out between 
themselves and the natives, after the manner of pioneers in 
other colonies and in earlier times; but* on the other hand, 
legislation, administration, and surrey were all deplorsUy 
backward and imperfect, and quite incapable of dealing 
eil't'cLively with the problems ^s4lit■b tbey were called upon 
to solve. Now that the Protectorates are pabbiag under the 
control of the Colonial 0£&ce, the moment seems opportune 
to inquire what should or can be done to make better nee of 
their great natural advantages and resources. 

The measures necessary are not sensational, and the only 
real difficulty is money. It may seem unreasonable to urge 
further expenditure, seeing that so large an outlay has been 
made on the Uganda Bailway ; but I think that most persons 
who have a practical acquaintance with East Africa will agree 
that this outlay wsa unnecessarily lavish, and the expenditure 
on the rest of the two Protectorates disproportionately 
parsimonious. Up to 1901 about five millions had been 
spent on the railway, and only about ;^75o,ooo on all other 
branches of the administration since the foundation of the 
Protectorate in 190 1. It would be thought hardly reasonable 
for a landowner to devote such a proportion of his money to 
making roads on his property and omit to adequately improve 
or keep up his estate in other respects. Yet this is practically 
the c;ise in the Kast Africa Piotoctoralo. Ii contains land of 
the best quality, and yields valuable commodiiios ; but it has 
a veiy scanty population, and offers hardly any market. It 
is therefore not likely to prove progresnive or remuneratiTS 
unless it is helped by active intervention and European immi* 
gration, to which latter it fortunately offers many attraotiona 
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It may be justly said that theae attnetaons should pro- 
duce tlieir effect without interferenoe from GoTonmient; a 

colony should draw colunkis to it by its owd excollence. 
This may be true as a general rule, but it is the construction 
out of public fuDidA of an expensiye railway, supposed to be 
worked as a commercial conoem and at present worked with 
an anmial deficit, which gives such a peculiar character to 
the financial and economical mtuation, and calls for actiTe 
measures. If we neglect the territory as a whole, we are 
likely to lose or indefinitely delay the return for our outlay, 
and to continue paying a heavy yearly subaidy. The latest 
official report^ endorses the opinion that there is no prospect 
of the Protectorate paying its way, or being anything but a 
finaneial burden to the home Treasury, until it is developed 
by white settlers. 

As one specially inLercsLcd iu East Africa, I should cer- 
tainly wish to see its finj\nces directed in a far more liberal 
Spirit, and as a matter of business I believe this would be 
the sounder poUi^; but I recognise the extreme paotical diffi- 
culty of obtaining a larger grant, and therefore plead only for 
a better, not for a more costly, administration. Accepting the 
present contribution from imperial funds as the most that can 
be obtained, there should still be a sufficient margin to provide 
for the changes which I advocate. The revenue, which has 
grown steadily, should increase by at least £ 10,000 ] retrench- 
ment in military matters is possible; and the charge for 
defraying the annual defidt on the working of the Uganda 
Railway (estimated at 4 5, 000 in 1904-5) should disappear 
in two or three years if traihc increases, as it is undoubtedly 
doing at present 

The principal changes which appear to me needful are the 
following: — ^Aa a measure of defence, and to prevent a most 
awkward situation which may arise at any moment^ it is desir- 
able to effectively delimitate the northern boundary of the 

^ Report on the East Africa Pkofc«ctoiata, 1903-4 (*' Afxioa," MOk 15, 1904), 
pttbliAb«cl in Jannary 1903, p. 39. 
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Protootorate with Abyaainia as soon as posubla* It is also 
desirable to tenninate the present arrangement by which the 
Coast is regarded for international purposes as the Snitan's 

dommiou.s ami subject to the treaties wliich bind Zanzibar. 
This arrangement is of no advantage to anybody, it seriously 
hampers our authority and our finances, and as long as it 
exists there must always be a fear of oomplioated and vexatious 
contentions with foreign powers. 

On the whole, I think it would be better to unite the two 
Protectorates under one authority. It is true that they present 
coDsiderablo differences, though not greater than those between 
the Coast and the Highlands of the East Africa Protectorate ; 
but for some time to come» at sny rate, their interests in 
administration, finance, and military matters must be dosely 
connected and best serred by being conaidered together. 
Even if the European element in the East Afnca Froteotcnate 
increases so rapidly as to require a large measure of self- 
government in the near future, it would still be advisable that 
the authorities in charge of the eastern territory should have 
an interest in the welfare of Uganda^ which might otherwise 
suffer. 

To ficusllitate European settlement, the chief requisites are 
a proper surrey of the country and the formation of an 
aLlc([uate Land Department. Progress is probably being made 
in these matters; but as late as this month (January 1905) 
I have heard complaints that applicants who have applied for 
land many months sgo esnnot get it surveyed. A certain outlay 
will no doubt be necessary to provide surrey, but it will be to 
a Isrge extent immediately and directly remunerative in the 
way of fees and rent, and, as long as the land is not surveyed, 
trouble and loss must continue. It is important, not only 
that there should be a larger staff in the Land Office, but that 
all legislation and all questions affecting land should be con- 
sidered by officials who have practical knowledge respecting 
such matterSp and experience gained m other colonies. Early 
applicants were encouraged a short time sgo by very largo 
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oonoearioiis, ftmminting to as muoh m 500 square miles, and 

it may still not bo amiss to stimulate real pioneer ontorprise 
in remote parts by grants, not on this scale, indeed, but of 
say 25,000 acres. But it is admittedly desirable not to let 
the land fall into the kands of a few capitalists and syndicates, 
and in the aoceasible psrts ef the Pjroteotorate, where the soil 
b of good quality, 5000 acres for gracing and xooo for agri- 
culture will probably be found sufficient. In some parts the 
inforior quality of the soil, or tlio irregular distribution of 
water, may necessitate larger estates. It is now probably too 
late to legally modify the lease (with right to purchase) of 
500 square miles given to the East AMca Syndicate; but no 
more concessions on such a scale should be allowed, and care 
should be taken to oblige landowners, and partioularly the 
holders of uxtensivo areas, to use and improve their land. It 
is not to the interest of the country to grant largo concessions, 
which, like that of the East A&ioa Syndicate, are practically 
merely options, and leaye the concessionaire free to lock up 
considerable tracts without being under any obligations to 
utilise them, Now that there is a steady influx of European 
English-speaking settlers, I deprecate the establishnient on 
the Uasin Gishu plateau of a colony of foreign Jews, and also 
the grant of land to Indians in the Highlands, 

It IB also most desirable to make more roads and bridges, 
particularly in the Kenya province and on 'the southern part 
of the Mau range. The Goyemment cannot be expected to 
undertake further railway construction; but if private com- 
panies are disposed to build feeders to the Uganda Railway, 
for mstance, from Nairobi to Kenya, such enterprises should 
be encouraged. 

Closely connected with European colonisation is the 
question of natiye ri^l ts. This difficulty is lessened in East 
Africa by the paucity of the natiye population, and I think 

that the obstacles which it has been supposed to present to 
Eiuropean settlement exist in prejudiced imaginations rather 
than in reality. Natiyes must be protected from unjust 
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•g gw rioD, aifed be aeeuied mffioteiit land for thoir wanto; bat 
with tbia jnoTiso, I think, we should TBOogniee that European 

interestB are paramount Nomad tribes must not be allowed 
to straggle over huge areas which they cannot utilise, nor 
ought the semi-settled natives to continue the wasteful and 
deatmotiTe praotioe of bunung a cleanng in the woods, using 
it for ft few yeara* and then moroig on and doing the aame 
elaewhera 

As a general principle, I am opposed to the ereatioii in 

this Protectorate of native reserves, meaning bj that name 
not plots of land kept here and there to meet the needs of 
natives, but territories in which natives are s^egated and 
1^ to themselTea. I do not see anj neceasitj for sneh 
roeorvoa in East AMoa, and bj isolating natiTSs they tend 
to perpetuate bad enstoms and to retard dvilisation and 

missiomiiy work. There is, however, no objection to the 
proposal to move the Masai to Laikipia, provided that ^^heI^ 
they are moved there efforts are made to induce them to 
adopt a settled life and to abandon their present pcedaoeoue 
and peniidous habit& The idea of the Foreign Office that 
the best land in the Bift Valley lying along the line 
should bo uiado a native reserve seems Lo me politically 
aucl economically n lamentable error, and I think it has 
been tLoally abandon erl. The arrangement could not be 
permanent^ and would almost certainly cause a radal conflict 
as well as retard the progress of the country. In general, I 
think that the right way to deal with the native question 
is by education, to which our admimstration has hitherto 
paid scant attention. There is no real opposition between 
European and native interests, or cause for hostihty. There 
is land enough for both, and the East AMcan tribes are 
not sufficiently numerous to feel the pressure of European 
immigration* and they are not united by any national or 
religious idea which is likely to give them a sentimental 
objection to our rule or combine them in a movemcut of 
resistanca The danger, no doubt, is that Europeans will 
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be imtated by tbefts — ^paitioularly thefts of cattle, to wbiob 
all tribes are prone— «Qd take the law into tbeir own 

hands. 

For the general control of local matters the Commissioner 
or Governor should be assisted by a oounoil oontaaning non- 
offieial as well as offioial memben. A goTemment consisting 
exdnnyely of officiab on the spot, controlled only by officials 
in London, is not a satis&etory form of administration in 
any country where there is a considi^rable white element in 
the {lopulation. The example of (leririan East Africa siiows 
that the establishment of such a council would not be pre- 
matiiiu It should be consulted on all matters of purely 
local importance, and in such matters its opinions should 
not be rejected without special reason. It is most desirable 
that there should be greater elasticity and greater power 
locally in the allocation of expenditure. The exigencies of 
the Protectorate as well as the just requirements of the 
auditing offices would probably be satisfied by more fre- 
quently assigning a lump sum to certain otjects instead of 
requiring the details of expenditure to be fixed many months 
(it may at present be as many as seventeen) beforehand. 

Military oxpeiiditure might, in my opinion, be reduced. 
I have explained in greater detail elsewhere my reasons for 
thinking that no extensile military operations are likely to 
be necessary, as iiar as we can foresee the futura I^ere 
should be little real military work» but we want a great deal 
of quasi-military work in the way of preserring order. With 
a volunteer corps of Europeans, and an increased force of 
police (who are cheaper than soldiers), a battalion of troops 
ought to be sufficient. It is also advisable to have a small 
body of white police. Natives should be used as irregulars 
as little as possible: they are most efficient auxiliaries from a 
purely military point of yiew, but the practice of employing 
them strengthens ilieir natural proclivity towards pillage and 
fighting, which we should endeavour to eradicate. 

We should extend our effeotive administration over the 
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Kenja proYinoe and the Lumbwa-KoasoTa ooiintxy. It ii 
probable that this can be done irithout provoking any quamis 
with the natiTes ; whereas, if we let European stragglers pene- 
trate into those districts before we have effectually asserted 
our intiuenoe, collisions and murders are only too probable. 

Jubaland and the Somalis should be left alone for the 
pment^ tmleBs the delimitation of onr frontier with Abyaiini% 
or some olear oommecoial advantage^ makes it adviaable to 
eatabfiBh a more direct control crar this tnrbalent and 
inaccessible region. 

It is not necessary to perform any great feats of organisa- 
tion in East AMoa. Some of my suggestions will probably 
strike those who are not acquainted with the country as being 
so obyious that it is hardly worth while to make thenL But 
all who have lived in the Protectorate know that what has 
been wanting LitlicrLo kas been the most olementary essentials 
of administration, and the ability to organise anything in a 
coherent system. As I have repeatedly indicated in this 
book, I believe — and most residents share my belief — that if 
the East Africa Protectorate only receives reasonable care and 
attention, it will prove one of the most valuable and interest- 
ing of British possessions, and, in large parts, a thriving 
European colony. 
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LATEST INFORMATION RESPECTING THE 

FROT£CTORAT£ 

Mint readers will piobftbly think that in this book I have 
taken an unduly sanguine view of the financial and commercial 
prospects of East Africa, of the chances that the Uganda Rail- 
way will pay its way, and that any considerable number of 
settlers will be willing to occupy land. The latest available 
information will therefore perhaps be of interest as enabling us 
to judge what deductions may be drawn from the data fur- 
DiBnedDy the year 1904. 

H ' According to statistics just (January 1905) received from 

Mombasa, the calendar year 1904 (not the financial year ending 
March 31, which is the term generally selected for statistics^ 

when compared with 1903, shows an increase of over fifty per 
cent, in exports and about thirty-three per cent, in imports. 
The value of exports from Mombasa was /^i 59,809 as against 
;^ 1 04424 in the previous year, and the value of imports 
;^484,294 aii against £zS9^A^' ^ h^^^e Hgures refer to Mombasa 
ozdy,^ which is the principal, but not the only, port of the 
Protectorate, and the value of the whole trade for 1904 must 
be about £i7$fiOO for exports and ;f 575,000 for imports. 
^*'? Taking the exports, tne largest increase is in nides, which 
have risen ;£'29,ooo (£66,660 against ;^37,659), rubber about 
il'4500, fibres fibout ;^2500, and copra about ^^2000. All the 
staple products show a more or less considerable increase, and 
there are some interesting additions to the lists of previous 
years. Ostrich feathers appear for the first time, with a value 
of ^^1312. This industry must be quite in its infancy, for it 
was not in existence in July last^ but it is probably capable of 
great expansion ; and the same may be said of beeswax, which is 
an important export from Gterman East Africa^ though in 1903 
only ^83 worth of it was exported from our part of the coast. 
In 1904 the value rose to ^^467. Interesting, too, is the item 

^ Also they refer to trade goods onlv, aod do cot inoliid* import! on Mnlf 
of the Govenuoent and Uganda liailwaj or speoie. 
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zebras and wild animals, ;^3467, which is no doubt chiefly 

made np by zebras exported to Germany The only item 
which can be regarded as disappointing is cotton— /; 65 2 as 
against £12$ in 1903. It may be hoped that far greater 
quantities of ihia product are in course of exportation. 

In the imports the most remarkable increases are £y:>s>oo 
in eotton piece goods and ;^i4,cxx) in elass and hardwaie, 
doabUess representing the demand for tnase artidea among 
the natives of the interior. Most articles usod by Ettropeana 
show a small increase, but the tendency to replace imported 
articles hy local products is also seen in such items as jC$2S for 
imported fruits and vegetables against £iS2g for 1903. Though 
European imported provisions show a rise of 15,000, and 
spirits of 1 2,500, it is remarkable that tobacco has fallen 
i, 1700, which must mean that Europeans find the local varieties 
gmokaUa 

This rise of 50 per cent in exports and 53 per oent in im- 

Eorts can only mean that, under the guidance of Sir Donald 
tewart, whicn is highly spoken of, the Protectorate has not 
only continued its stondy economic progress, but also shows signs 
of making that advance by leaps and bounds which I have fore- 
shadowea in these pages. It must also mean that the Uganda 
Railway has materially decreased the de licit on its annual work- 
ing, and is in a fair way to cover its annual expenditure by its 
annual earnings in a few jeara. I may remind (he reader that 
the abolition of this deficit is a matter of great importance, not 
only because it ia disadvantageoua to run a Government railway 
at a loss, but because the money now expended in meeting the 
deficit oiipfht, when no loncrer required for thfit purpose, to be 
available for improvmg the admmistration of the Protectorate. 
As the lit^ures respecting trade, quoted above, refer only to the 
port of Mombasa, which has no production to speak of, it is pro- 
bable that the down-traffic of the railway must have increased 
niwtly 50 per cent. An increase of 33 per cent in the Mom- 
baaa imports ia probably equivalent to an inoreaae of about 2$ 
per cent in the up-traffic. 

I am also told that Europeans from South Africa continue 
to arrive in large numbers, and to bring money with them. The 
fact that East Africa is to be colonised from the south of tho 
continent (if it proves to be a fact) is not without imporlancQ 
for tho future of the country. It should tend to establish and 
develop a trade in grain and vegetables between the east and 
the Muth, and it might have a powerful influ^ce on the com- 
munication between Lakes Tancranyika and Victoria. The wei& 
point of the proposal to build tne Cape to Cairo Railway ia that 
so few people want to go from the Gape to Cairo, and in any case 
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the difficulties of constructing a railway through the swamps of 
the southern v^urUn would be extreme. But the prospects of 
building the southern portion of the line will be greatly increased 
if the European colony in East Africa have commercial and 
other connections with the British possessions in the south. 
British territory touches the southern end of Lake Tanganyika, 
and the distanoe from its northern end to Uganda is not long, 
though the territory through whieh the futaie road or railway 
would pass is not British. 

If the tide of European immigration continues to flow freely 
into East Africa from the south, it is to be hoped that the 
Governmenr. will reconsider the propriety of establishing a 
colony of foreign Jews on the Uasin Gishu plateau. If this 
pr oject had any clear and real philanthiupic value, T should 
raiae no objection to it, but 1 cannot see that the suiierm^s o£ 
the indie^ent and persecuted Jews in eastern Europe woula be 
appxeoiably alleviated by settling^ a few hundreds of them in 
the interior of Africa; tor even if the experiment succeeded 
beyond all expectation, there is not room in the limits assigned 
to the colony for the reception of any number which would 
sensibly reduce the Jewish population of other couDtries. The 
application for land on behalf of this settlement was made, 
hkc many others, at a time when the resources of the Pro- 
tectorate were little known and iis future doubtful Steps 
were not taken at once to profit by the permission granted to 
settle, and meanwhile all the ciroumstanoee of the case have 
ohanged so markedly that I think the ofter should not be kept 
open longer than is necessary under our express obligations. 
In establishing this Zionist Colony we shall be devoting a fine 
piece of country, of which the ordinary British agriculturist 
could make good use, to an experiment whose success is more 
than doubtful, and which if successful is not likely to prove of 
any utility to those in whose interest it is made, but rather 
to provoke racial conflicts. I may add that as lon^ as Mom- 
basa remains part of the Sultan's dominions, in which foreign 
subjects are not justiciable by the British Courts, it is very 
unwise to encoursffe a large number of foreigners to enter the 
Proteotorate ; for though Mombasa is not supposed to be their 
destination, it is probable that many will stay tnere. 

In the G^oriraphicalJoumal for February 1905, Lieutennnt- 
Colonel G. E. Sinith says of the country on the German frontier 
80 miles from Lake Victoria: " By that time we had risen some 
6000 feet above sea-level, and haa reached an excellent climate 
with fine open grass country — some brush, but not much. 
Population wss sparse*** He adds that the Dabssh is a fine 
river, 70 yards brosd in the dry season, and that the whole 
country is well watered and affords exceiknt graaing. 
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THE TEMPORARY BliiilSH PROTECTORATE OVER 

MOMBASA IN 1824 

There is some disorepanejr in details as to this Protectorate. 
Local information, as represented by the " Handbook to East 
Africa," publislied in Mombasfi and by Burton (" Zanzibar," toI. i. 
p. 296) ascribes its proclaiiiaiion to Captain Vidal, of H.M.S. 
Barrfwoiiiii ^ wliereas thnso who have written elsewhere, Mid 
wiLh acouiss to otiiciul sources, such Badger ("Imams and 
Serjf^ds of Oman ") and Lucas (" GeoL^raphy of South and East 
Africa asoribe it to Captain Owen, of H.II.S. Zewn. The £ac1s 
seem to be that in December 1823 Captain Yidal was asked to 
hoist tho British flag at Mombasa, but refused. Nevertheless the 
Mazrui hoisted it on their own authority ; Captain Owen found 
it flyin^,' on February 1824, and established a provisional Pro- 
toctorate. Hence, though the Protectorate was really Owen's 
wurk, it is very natural that, it should Ijc attributed to Vidal, 
since the flag; was hoisted after his visit, and not taken down 
till the British Government declined to recognise the Pro- 
teotoxate. 

The " Narrative of Voyages to Explore the Shores of Airiea^ 
Arabia, and Madagascar, performed in H.M. ships Leven and 
Barr(icotUa, under the direction of Captain W. F. N. Owen " 
(London, 183 3), consists of various journals edited and partly 
cast intfi n;* n ative form by H. B. Robinson. The arranL^'oiuent 
of this work is not always chronological, as tho doings of the 
Ba/rracotUa and Leven are recorded separately, and as a rule 
only the day of the month is given. Also it is often hard to 
make out whether the editor or one of the nayal officers ia 
speaking, the changes between the first and the third person 
being most perplexing. The last three chapters of vol. i. 
(xx.-xxii.) are extracts from, or founded on, the journal of 
Lieutenant Boteler of the Baaraetmta, and termmate with 
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January 1824, so that the events previously reported happened 
at the end of 1823. 

"On the 5rd of Deoember (1823) we amved at the cele- 
brated port of Mombasa. ... In the morning the nephew of 

the Sheikh or Sultan . . . beeged Captain Vidal to authorise 
them to hoist the English na^, ana place their town and 
temtoiy in the hands of his Britannio Mijesty." 

Captain Vidal was ill, anci next day sent Lieutenant Boteler 
with his answer. LieuieiiunL lioieler was much interested by 
the petition of the Mazrui chief, who had already made over- 
tures to Bombay, but^ according to his instructions nom Captain 
Vidal, refused to hoist the ftitish flag. *'But they used so 
many ai^uments, " he says, "and were so earnest in their 
solicitations, that I b^an to think they intended to make me 
hoist the English flag either with or without my consent. . . . 
However . . , they begged that if the captain could possibly 
leave his bed he woula pay them a visit. Accordingly Captain 
Vidal and myself again attended upon them the t illowing 
day, but, as may be supposed, the result was tiiu baiiio. ihe 
Barracouta left on December and the British flag must have 
been hoisted soon after. 

Earlier in the book (voL L p. 367) we have an account of 
the chronolo^cally later proceedings of Captain Owen of the 
Leven, Captain Vidal's commanding ofl5cer. He left Maskat 
on January 1, 1824, and "on the 7th (February) we saw the 
British colours flying on the fort of Mombas. A son of the 
Sheik'^s . . . recapitiuated all the aipfuments before used to 
CapLam Vidal, and concluded by requeuLin^ Captain Owen^s 
permission to place themselves under the British Government. 
, . . The following morning (February 8) Captain Owen went 
on shore. . . . The members of the council . . • acknowledged 
having hoisted the Knglish colours without any authority, bat 
unanimously craved permission to place the whole country 
under the protection of the British nation. Captain Owen 
informed them that provided they would assent to tne abolition 
of the slave trade ne would transmit their proposal to his 
Gk)vemment for their decision, and that he should have no 
objection to hold the place in the meantime. To these condi- 
tions they readily assented, and made a formal cession of their 
island, tnat of Pemba, and the country from Melinda to 
Panffhany. Our thud lieutenant, Mr. John James Reitz, was 
made commandant." 

Keitz died on "the 29th" that is, May 29, 1824, as it would 
seem, though the chronology is hard to follow, and some 
phrases leave the impression that it was May 29, 1825. "In 
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the September following this melancholy event, Commodore 
Nourse . . . appointed two midshipmen named Emery and 
Wilson ... to act, the oue in the place of Lieutenant Keitz at 
Mombas, and the other ... in the Leven" (Vol. iL pp. 

It u certain tliat Owen's action mm disallowed, and the 
Protectorate repudiated. It is generally said that it lasted 
about two years, but I hare not oeen able to find any record 

of its formal termination. It would appear that Scyyid Said 
attacked Mombasa with the consent of the Indian QovemmQnt 
in 1829. (Badger, " Im&ms of Oman," p. 349.) 
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of, I2ij I S3-84, 306 
Abyssiniana — 

Gallas sujeot to, 1 18 

Slave -raiding by, 237 

Southward advance of, 1 83-84 

Turkana harried by, 144. 
Acacia, 59, 6z 

Aocommooation for BaropMBf, 152- 

51 

AcboU, no, 123, 122, 293 ; language, 
148 

*' Acroaa Masailand " cited, 25 

Administration — 
Amalgamation of Uganda and East 
Africa Protectorates proposed, iSo- 
Sr, 308 
CentreTor, proposed, 187 
Ce&tres of, iM 
Civil, cost of (1903), 191 
Gonncil to assist Commissioner, de- 
sirability of, 203-4, 311 
Currency, 206 
Finance — 
Elasticity of allocation of ex- 
penditure, need for, 17.S, 204-5, 
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Expcnditare (1903), 191-92 
Revenue, 190 

Table of {1902-5), 189 and note 

Taxation, l^l and note^, 
Improvements in, suggested, 307-9 
Johnston. Sir H., proposals of , iBi 
I>and questions. Stt Land 
Method of, 186-87 
Parsimony of, 175, 188-89 
Penal Code, 197^98 
Police, Increase in, proposed, 201. 311 
Under-staffing of, I7 S. 188 ; economic 

advantage of additional officers, 

Afmadu, 36, 76 
Aga Khan, 44 
Agriculture — 

Implements for, 

Prospects for, 160-68. 178 



Ainsworth, Mr., 23 
Akamba. See Wakamba 
Akikuyu. See Kikaya 
Albert, Lake — 

Discovery of, 24 

Green organisms in, 290 

Nile source at, 299, 300 
Albert Edward, Lake, 299 
AJbusaidi (Bu Saidi), 10, 2Q and note, 26 
Ali, Sultan, of Zanzibar, 35, 234 
America. See United States 
Anderobo. See Wandorobo 
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Angata-pos (Bngatabos), 78 

Antelopes, 263, 270-7 1 
Ants, white, 82. 289 
Arabic, 114, 117 
Arabic chronicles, 11 
Arabs — 

Characteristics of, 41^ 42^ 235-36 
Cocoa-nut plantations of, 162 
Costume of, 44 
Inland route of, 24 
Macrni. See that title 
Portuguese relations with, 2^^10, 18-19 
Present position of, on the coast, 3i 
Slave-trading by, 42, 57, 2j2, 2^ 
Swabilis descended^ from, 42^ 107, 

III. LL2. 

Towns of, south of Tanaland, ^ 

Yorubl, 10, 18. 2o^ 26 

Zanzibar made the capital by, to, 21 
Arabuko forest, 52^ 161, 162, 164 
Arkcll-Hardwick, — , cited, ^5 

note ^ 

Armenians, missions among, 240 

Arms, importation of, to natives, 1S2 
Assaa, River, 295 
Athi Plains, &Il LZPi i73, 219 
Athi River — 

Cable-way on, 70 

Course of, 70-71 

Natives on, 124 

otherwise mentioned, 53i 68^ 69 

Babooks. 287 
Badger, — , cited, 316 
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Bagamoyo, 24^ 2^2 
Baganda — 
AdvuDcement and intelligenco of. 

99-100, 102, 304 
Ancestor-worship among, 97 
Characteristics and customs of, 282- 

Clothing customs among, 23 > 
Court, 130 

European products desired by, 289 
Bahima, iio, 283 
Bahr-el-Gebcl, 296-97 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, 297, 298, 300 
Bailie, John C, cited, 90 note 
Bajun (Wagunva), 39 
Baker, Sir S., 2^ ; cited, 133 
Bamboo, 75, 78, 164 
Bantu element— 

Religions ideas of, 97-98 

Sphere of, 109, no, 114. t 29-30 
Bantu language. See under Languages 
Bar^hash. Seyyid, 27, 23^, 2^ 
Ban. 132, 139, 293 
Bar i n go, Lak e — 

Crocodiles in, 273 

Fish in, 272 

Oame south of, 279 

Kudus near, 2^ 

Natives near, 134 

liegion of, 83 

Soil round, 

otherwise mentioned, 67, 21 

Bajazi sect, l8 

Beans, 165 

Beeswax, 227, 313 

BelezoDi canal, ^ 

Belgian administration, 295 

Benadir coast, 38^ 24S-50 

Birds- 
Song, absence of, 262 
Species of, found, 272 
Water, 202 

Blood-drinking, 13S, 

Bine glass beads, 14S 

Bor, 300-301 

Boran country, 76, 77 

Boran natives, 107, 1 19 

Boteler, Lieut., 316-17 

Boundaries, uncertainty of, 183-84, 

307 
Bricks, ifiQ 
Bridges, 2h. 1§1 

British East Africa Co., slaves liber- 
ated by, 246 
British India Steam Navigation Co., 26 
Bruce, Col,, 1^ 

Bryce, JamesTclted, m2 ; quoted, 10^ 
Bu Saidi (Albusaidi), 10, TSiandnote^ 26 
BuCFaloes, 271 
Bura, 6q ; mission at, 242 
Burton, — , journeys o?, 24J cited, 
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Butiaba, 290-91 
Butter, Mr., 184 
Butterflies, 274, 288-89 
Buxton, B. N., quoted, 105 

Cameron, — , 2^ 

Camoens cited, 15 
Canning, Lord, 23 
Cape to Cairo Railway, 314, 315 
Caravan porters, 113 
Castor-oil berriea," lo4, 165 
Cattle, native and imported, 171-72 
Central Africa Protectorate, situatloD 
of, 2 

Cereals, 165, 167-68 
Chagga country, 24S, 246 

Chameleon, legend as to, 287-88 
Chsiptilel (Japtulfcl) tribe, go 
Charra, ^ 49 
Chibcharagnan, Mt., 87 
Chills, lij 

Chinese, traces of, in East Africa, 11 

Choi River, 133 

Clays, 

Climate, 2^ 150-51, 153 
Clothing. See natives- Nudity 
Cloves, 32, 34, 223 
Coal, rumours as to, 227 
Coast. (See aJUo Seyidie and Tana- 
land.) 
Climate of, 151 

Native civil aoministratlon on, 197 
Products of, 161, 162, 164, i68 
Provinces of, 185 

Snb - Commissioner for, proposed, 
l&i 

Tonnage, total, for ports on (1903-4), 

230 

Trade of, slave captains for, 236 
Zanzibar Sultan's territoriea on, 

iSi-82, 312, 315 
Coffee, 165 
Collectors, iM 

Colonisation, schemes of, 1 77-78 
Colour pluA intelligence, British dislike 
of, 122. 

Comoro Islands., 248 and note 
Congo Free State — 

Founding of, 24 

Lado Enclave, 29^-96, 299 

Uganda Kailw^ay in relation to, 221 
Copra industry, 
Consulates, 203 
Cotton cultivation — 

Experiments and results in, 166-67 

Jiibaland, in, 37 

Makindu, at, S 

Nyando district, in, 65 

Tanaland, in, 49, ^ 
Crocodiles, 292. 29O 
Currency, 206 
Customs duties, 190, 202 
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Da Gama, Vasco, at Mombasa, 12-13, 
£S; at Melindi, 13, 52: at Kilwa, 251 
Dabida Hills, 6q 
Dagoreti, 22, 24 
Dar-es Salaam, 252-53 
Darkness, 289-90 
Deer, absence of, 263 
Delamere, Lord, estate of, 85 
Deshek Wama, j6 
Devils, belief in, 22 
Diaz, Bartholomew, 
Digi, 123 
Dinka, 132, 293 
Donjo Girri-Girri, Mt, 25 
Don JO Sabuk, Mt., jo 
Dorobo. See Wandorobo 
Duruma tribe, 15-16 

East Africa Protectorate — 

Climate of, 2, 150-51. 153 

Physical configuration^ 7-8, 6j 

Situation of, ^ 
East African Syndicate — 

CoDcessioDS obtained bj, 176, 177, 

329 

Exploring party despatched by, 66 
Prospecting for minerals by, 15S-59, 

Soda deposit investigated by, i£q 
Bbam, &i 

Education. See under Natives 
Egyptians, traces of, in East Africa, 

111 147 
Elands, 270-71 

Eibolosoto. Lake, jS 

Elephants — 

Domestication of, possibility of, 17a, 

Hanting of, 14^ 

Pits for, 89 
Elgejo escarpment, 67, 82 ; view from, 
89 

Elgeyo tribe, 90, 145. 237 
Elgon, Mt — - 
Langoage of neighboorbood of, 109 

Marble north of, i6q 
Native name for, 64 
Riff-raff north of, 156 
Tribes near, 102 

otherwise mentioned, 2^82* 129 
Elmenteita, Lake, 6^ 213 ; salt water 

in, Soj pasture ndrtli of, 
El-Wak, Abyssinians near, iSj 
Embi, 129 
Embo, 7-;. 128, 195 
Endabibi plain, to. 170 
Enderit River, 8o-8i, 170 
En gat abas (Angata-pQs)72^ 
Engoleni, 69 
Entebbe, 228, 2S2 note * 
Equatorial lands, climates of, 1 50-5 1 
Brero, Abyssinian po&t at, 183 



Escarpment station, 212 

Euphorbia, 65 
Expenditure, 191-92 
E^wrtfl. See under Trade. 

Faminb of 1882, of 1897, lAi I25i 

128, 154 
Faaboda, 298 

Fever, 151-52 ; from Lake Albert 

water, 290 
Fibre, 68, i6j 

Findlay, F. R. N., cited, 90 note 

Fischer, Dr., 25 

Fish, 272 ; native fishing methods, 148 
FitxGerald, W. W. A., cited, 5^ 
Flag, cultas of, 298 
Flamingoes, &2 
Food supply, 15s 

Forests, need lor maintaining, 1^6 

Fort Hall- 
Rainfall at, 154 noU 
Telegraph from Nairobi to, proposed, 
196 

otherwise mentioned, 7^ 24 

Fort Ternan, 64^ 213 
Frere, Sir B., 246 
Freretown, 54, 242, 246 
Fruit caltivation, 69, 155 
Fndadoyo, 

Gallas — 

Classification of, lo; 

Oolbanti, at, 49 

Krapf's enthusiasm for, 243 

Numbers and distributionof, 118-19 

Rendile a branch of, 16 

8omalis, relations with, III, 118 

Villages of, 46 
Game — 

Birds, 222 

Licenses — 
Orievanoes as to, 191 
Kinds of, 277 

Masai not hunters of, 138, 144. 279 

Plenty of, 82-84 

R^ulations, complexity and inade- 
quacy of, 276-77 

Reserve for, south of the railway, 
265, 275 and note * ; north of Lake 
Banngo, 275 
Gasi— 

Antelopes near, 222 

Name, meaning of, 52 ' 

Situation of, 52 

otherwise mentioned, 22^ 30, 52 
Garstin, Sir W., 255, 299-300 " 
Gazelles. 6lj^ 266 
German East Africa — 

Acquisition of, 25 

Administration^, 257 

Administrative districts of, 252 

Arab route through, 24 
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German East Africa — eontinmed 

Beeswax eiport-ed from, 227, 313 
British missionaries in, 48, 228. 

Commercial enterprise in, 229 

Comparisionf with, 
Council assisting Commisiioiier es- 
tablished in, 203-4 
Sdac:ition in, 259 
Expenditure on, 256, 257 
Extent of, ;JI 

Extradition treaty with, desirability 

of, 185 
Frontier of, 27^ 185 
Gold in, 62, 255 
Natives, reiatiuns with, 136, 258 
Plague in, 156 

Purchase oiiights from Sultan of 

Zanzibar, i8i 
Railways in, 2^ 
Roads in, 206. 256-57 
Rubber, export of, 255 
Scientific experiments in, 257 
Slarerj In, 2^8-59 
Tobacco cultivation in, 167 
Uganda Railway a trade rente for, 

221^255, 

Zones in, 254 
Germans — 
Commercial enterprise of, in British 

East Africa, 22S, 261 
Missions of, in East African Pro- 

tectorate, 242-43 
8hip[)ing trade in bande of, 239-30 
Germany — 

Treaty with (1890), 22 

Witu Protectorate established by, 

37^ 4 5 ^ 
Oilgil River, Si 
Giraffes, 267 

Gnu (Wildebeest), 265^ 26^ 
Goanese, 20, 34, 178, 242 
Golbanli, 49 
Gold reef, 62i L52» ?SS 
Gona tribe, Jj 

Gondokoro, ni, i^^i 2&>; road to, 

from Nimule. 294 
Ooro escarpment, 26 
(Josha, ^ 161, iM 
GoTcrnment. See Administration 
Graoey, Col., cited, 21S 
Grain, 167-68 
Grant, — , expedition of, 24 
Grating land. See Pasturage 
Gregory, Prof., cited, 2» 100. 127 ncU* 
Oubbra tribe, 21 
OniUain, — , cited, 11 
Galea, Mt., M 
Gnrre tribe, 77 
Gwaso-Marra RiTer, 76 
Owaso-Narok River, 76, 78 
Gwaao-Nyiio River, 70, ^ 



Haldaitah HtUs, 76 

Hamitic invasion, 1 10 

Hannin^ton, Lake, 77^ 82 

Hardinge, Lake. 273 

Hardinge, Sir A., 216 

Hartebecst. 68^ 265 

Hasan Burjan, ' 

Highlands- 
Birds, absence of, afi2 
Climate of, 151 
River systems of. 70 
Vegetation and scenery of, 8 

Uinde, Mr., map by, go note 

Uinde, Mrs., cited, 127 and note* 

Hinds, T. C, cited, go note 

Hippopotami, 267, 27B. 2QI-92 

History, epitome of, 1 09-ir 

Hobley, Mr., 146, 195 

Hdhnel, Lient. von, 25 

Hoima, 290 

Hollls, A. C, cited, 58 note, 86 noCr. 

1 18 and note, 133 noUt 140, 143 note 
Horses, 77, tjj 

Hospitals, native, need for, 207 
Hunting tribes. See Wandorobo 
Hut tax, collection of, 197 
Huxley, Th., cited, 264 

Ibaohi sect, 18 

Ibea, 27 

Ibn Batuta, quoted, L2 
Ikutka, 70 

Immigration of Enropeans — 

Necesaity of, for development ot 
British East Africa, 188, 306-7 

Soath Africa, from, 314-ig 
Impala, 271 
Impala VaTley, 83 
Imports. See under Trade 
Inaia, steamship service with, 229-30 
India-rubber. See Rubber 
Indian Penal Code, 197. 198 
Indians — 

Babtis, British attitude towards, 

Colonists, as, 17S-79 

Cotton grown by, in Kavirondo, 167 

Irrigation methods of, copied by 
Ja-Iuo, loi. 148 

Land grants in Highlands to, depre- 
cated, 309 

Machakos, at, 69-70 

Mombasa, in, 21» 55 

Nairobi, at, 72 

Natives — 
Interraingling with, 107, 125 
Trade relations with, 188 

Plague among (1902), ij6 

Shiah.<», 44 ; Bohra sect, 55 

Uganda Railway, employed on, 1^5, 
178, 211, 215 

Vanga, opening at, for, 57 

Waicamba, unioos with^Tas 
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IcdiRna — continued 

Zanzibar, in. ^ 34, 173 
Indigo cultivation, 163 
Indostri&l missions, 160. 241-43 
Indastries, three classes of, 158 
Insects [gee alto Mosquitoes), 274-7S 
Intoxicants — 

Drunkenness from, 124, 131, 183 

Importation and manniacture of, 
182-83 
Iniiini, 25, 191 
Iron, IS9 
Irrig;atlMi — 

Indian method* of, loi. 148 

Tana River, on, 50 

Tarn jangle, prospects for, 1 54 
Islands, proximitj of, to shore, 32 
Ismail Fusba, 2^ 
Ismailijas, 44 
Italian Somanland, 248-so 
Italj, negoti&titiQS with, as to Juba- 

iMid, 38 
Iveti, 20 
Ivory— 

Tntde in, 226. 

TrompeU of, ij and note ' 

Ja-luo (Nyifwa) — 

Classification of, 107, 133 

Description of, 147-48 

District and language of, 12^ 

Nudity of, ijo 
Japtulel (Chaptilel) tribe, 90 
Jenner, Mr., marder of, t2Q 
Jewish settlement, Kite proposed for, 

82i '77 7S. 309. lis 
Jiggers, 224 
Jilore, 242 
Jimba, 56, 243 
Jinja, 294, 299 
Jipe, r^ake, 61 

Johnston, Sir cited, 82^ 88^ 109, 

I3t. 133. U4, 178. iSii 383 
Jombo Hill, g6, 159 
Jomvu, i£q 
Jnba River — 

Cotton prospects on, 166, 167 

Italian side of, 250 

otherwise mentioned, 76, 119 
Jnbaland — 

Cotton cultivation in, 32 

Crocodiles in, 273 

Military administration of, 32i '86. 

Ph"^cal feature of, 35 
Policy as to, suggested, 312 
Somalis in, 121-22 
Jombo, 38 

Kababeoa, King, 95^ 2^0 
Kabra**, S6^ 
Kacb Rivar, 6^ 



Kakamega, 94 

Kamat'ambo, 159 
Kaniasia, 145, 147 

Eamasia Hills, Sjj^ 86i vitw of. from 

Elgeyo, 89 
Kamasia natives, 96 
Kamenarok Lake. 89 
Kamililo, 88^ 145, 147 
Kampala (Mengu), 281-82 
Karamojo, 86, no 
Karuna Hill, 82 
Karuri, liS 
Kau, 46-47. LlS 
Kavi rondo — 

Beans from, 165 

Bine glass beo^ foond in, 148 

Climate of, 104 

Cotton cultivation in, 167 

Labour plentifal in, 173 

Population thick In, 103 

Sleeping sickness in, 156, 157 
Kavirondo Bay, disadvEintages of, as 

a railway tcrminas, 214. 2IS 
Kavirondo natives — 

Bantu — 

Characteristics and ooitoma of. 

Origin of, 129 
Cla88ification~of, Toy, 122 
Intelligence of, mi 
Linguistic divisions of, 65 
Nilotic. Ste Ja-lao. 
Nudity of, 04 

Religious observances of, 96 

Kayas, 123 

Kedongr^ver, 80^ 153, 212 
Kedong Valley^ — 

Climate of, 153 

Masai in, 135, 136 

Pasture in, 170 

View of, 29 
Kenya,' Ml. — 

Description of, 74-7; 

Height of. 8 

Krapf's discovery of, 24^ 24$ 
Lava cap over, 159 
Naiteru-Kop located on, 141 
Population round, 2Ai L2a~ 
Railway from Nidrobi to, suggested, 

218. 309 
Situation of, 22 
Kenya province- 
Cattle from, 172 
Natives of, 74, lOJ^ 122, 128 
Roads needed in, 309 
Silkworms in, l6S 

Stations in district of, advisability 
of, 155, 311-12 
Kericho. 66^ 84 
Kerio River, 67^ 89 
Kerio Valley, 145 ; view of, 89 
Khalifa, Seyyid, 27 
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Kbartnrn, jonmey to, from Mombasa, 

time occupied by, 2Sq 
Kibieori, 64 
Kiboko River, 68^ 21 
Kibos River, 
Kibwezi — 

Description of, ^ 

Fibre cultivation near, 68^ 163 

Olouina palpalu iu, 157 
Kibwezi River, 21 
Kijabe, 23, 21J 
Kikumbaliyu, ^o, 124 
Kikuyu— 

Agricultoral prospects in, 174 

Beans from, 165 

Cotton in, 167 

Grain crops in, 168 

Labour in, cost of, 173 

Maize, demand for, in, 165 

Missions in, 242 

Population tE^ in, 103, 104 

Ramie fibre in, 

Sitoation of, 12& 

Teleki's visit to, 25 

Temperature and rainfall of, 153 
Kikuyu Hills— 

Descriptioif of , 72 

Origin of name, 72 note* 

Bailwaj in, 21 1 

Timber on, 164 

otherwise mentioned, 7, 70 
Kikuyu natives- 
Characteristics and customs of, 74, 
94. 127-28 

Classification of, 107, 122 

Distribution of, 2Ai '04 

language of, 127 and note*, 1 29 

Ua&ai influence among, 106, 127, 134 

Nomadic habits of, 2Ai 24 

Numbers of, 12& 

Origin of, 106 

Usefulness of, icq. 

Workmen, as, 21 1 
Kilaluma River, 48 
Kilibasi, Mt., 8, 5^ 
Kilifi Creek, 52. 53 
Kil ima- N jaroTSl t.— 

Height of, a 

Lava cap over, x 59 

New's ascent of. 246 

Rebmann's expeditions to, 24, 245 

Rubber on, 1^ 

Snow on, 75 
Eilima-Njaroaistrict, 255 
KUindini— 

Arab occupation of, i& 

Harbotir of, 54 

Wharves to be constructed at, im 
Kilwa— 
Arabic chronicles of, 11 
Deportations from (1 509), ifi 
History of, 253 



Kinangop, Mt., 77 and note, 78^ 162^ 163 
Kinanjui, lzS 
Kinjolla, L26 

Kinvnme, 

Kioga Lake, 29Q. 300 
Kiplni, 47^ 193 

Kipipieri, MtT (Kinangop), 77 note, 2?! 

162. l6^ 
Kirau, 123 
Kirk, SiTJ., 246 
Kisigau Hills, 8^ 56 
Kisii (Kossova) Country — 

Administration in, need for extend* 

Situation of, 65 
ICisii {Kossova) Natives — 

Classification of, 122 

Language, &c., of, 131 

Reports of, 66^ 196 

otherwise mentioned, 129, 237 
Kismayu — 

Deportations to, 198, 2S4 

Natives at, 119 

Slavery abolished in, 233 

Sultan of Zanzibar's temtoty round. 

Trade of, 38 

otherwise mentioned, 23, 35, 36 
Kisumu (Port Florence) — 
Fish at, 155 
Murder case in, 198-99 
Name of, 64 

Railway terminus at, 210. 214 

Sanitation of, 194 

Taking over of, 30 

Tax collection in, 197 
Kitui— 

Kivoi the chief of, 245 

Natives of, 124, 127 

Situation and trade of, 69 
Kiunga. 39, 193 
Kivoi, 245 
Kivu, Lake, 255 
Kohiti desert, 76 
Koro-koro — 

Climate and products of, 48 

Fibre at, 48^ i6j 

Neglect of7i94 
Kossova. See Kisii 

Krapf, Ludwig, Kenya discovered by, 
24, 245 ; career of, 243-41; and noU ; 
quotwl, cited, 27, iiii 

Kudu, 81, 271 

Kuja RTver. 63 

Kulesa, 42 

Kumbi, 76 

Kunono, 148 

Kwai, 257 

Kyamvii, 73 

Kyiilii Mountains, 68 

Laboub, native, 17^ 211 
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Lado Enclave, 2^5 

Laibons. See Knives — Medicine-men 
Laikipia— 

Description of, 77-78 

Masai, snggested removal of, to, 105, 

170. .3 TO 

Pastures of, 169. 170 
Lamps, lack of, 289-90 
Lamu — 

Climate of, 151 

Cocoa-nnt plantations near, 162 
Cotton cultivatiou experiment at, 
166 

Dialect of, u& 
German firms in, 22S 
Importance of, 40 

Mangrove bark exported from, 45. 

Official at, 186, 193 

Situation of, ^ 

Slave establiishuieuts near, 236 

Timber exported from, 

Women of, 44 
Lama Archipelago — 

Civilisations in, various, ^ 

Cotton prospect?? in, 162 

Officer required for, 194 

Persian settlement ofTlI 

Said's operations at?ainst, 22 

Sultan's ownership of, i&i 
Land— 

Concessions, terms of, desirable, 309 
Official dilaloriness as to, 175-76, 
203 

Staff in Land Office, increase in, re> 

qaired, 308 
Sadden demand for, 205 

Bnrreying of, 176, 203, 205, 308 
Tax not levied on, 191 
Urgency of question as to, 17^-76 
Languages — 
Arabic, 1 14. LIZ 
Bantu— 

Characteristics of, 1 14-ij;, 139 note 
Distribution of, 109. L22 
Igiaii, rji 

Kamba, 126-27 and note$ 

Eikuya, I2£ 

Kinyume, 117 

Masai, 139 and note 

Nilotic, 132-33, 144 note 

Swahili, 114-18 

Uganda, in, 
Latoka, 1^2, nj, ij9 
Lc-eyo, legends ofT u 1-42 
Lenana. lAi 135 
Likyi, 85 
Limoru — 

Climate of, i^j 

Heipbt of station at, 211 

otherwise mentioned, 21, 72 
LintoD, Mt., cited, 174 



Lions, 268-70 
Liria Hills. 302 

Livingstone, — , jonmeys of, 24 

Londiani Station, 86 

Longanot, Mt., 73^ 81^ 212 

Lorian Swamp, 76 

Lucas, — , cited, 316 

Lupard, — , work of, in Uganda, 2& 

Lambwa — 

Administration in, need for extend- 
ing, t04-Q<;, 3ii-)2 

Agricultural prospects in, 169, 174 
Lambwa natives (Siki»i) — 

Classification of, io2 

Ki-ii at feud with, 131 

Laziness of, 145 

Masai, relations with, 85 

Medicine men of, 146 

Name of, correct, 134, 146 

Origin of, 146 

Kelutions with, 194-95 

SegcUi annihilated by, 142 

otherwise mentioned, 43^ 66^ 88, l£& 
Lumbwa (settleU) Masai), 134 
Lusinga 64 

MacGbsgob, — , cited, 122 note ' 
Machakos — 
European residence at, period of, 

115. 

Name, origin of, 6^ 

Natives or, 1^2, 124 
Rainfall at, 153 

Vegetable cultivation at, 6q, 165 
Women murdered as witches at, 126 
otherwise mentioned, ji^ 218-19 
M'Killop Pasha, 23 
Mackinnon, Sir W7, 27 
Madagascar, fauna 01, 264 
Madi, 112, 29J 
Mafia Is., 253 
Magadi, 160. zza 
Magalia River, &i 
Magarini sharabas, 53 
Maize, 165, 167 6S 



ri, 

Majid, Saltan, 22 

Makandini, 75 
Makdishu (Mogdisbu), ijj, 12, 249 
Makindu — 

Agricnltnral prospects at, 174 

Climate of, dk 

Cotton prospects at, 162 

Fibre near, 163 

Height of, 2U. 
Makupa, ij^ 218 
Makupa Creek, 21Q 
Mambrui, 53 
Man da, 61 
M.anda 1^ ^ 

Mangrove bark, 45, 165 ; poles, 164 
Maps — 

Camping-grounds marked on, 36 
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Maps — continued 

Errors in, u. 

Oerman, 257 
Marble, 1^ 
Margweti tribe, 90 
Mannonet River, S2 
Masai — 

Age«" of, 136 

Elendiog other tribes with, proposed, 

30s 

Classification of, 107 
Gustoma of, 134-38 

Diet of, ij^ 

Districts inhabited by, 73-76, 134, 
13s ; pactore-gronnds, 78, 85, 170 

Ear-ornaments of, 82i 137 

Early invasions by, 1 10 

Education among, 100. 140 

Elmoran (warriors), 5^ 136-37 

Europeans, attitude towards, 143 

Fendal service of tribes to, 14S7238 

Free love among:, 133, 136-37 

Future of, 143-44 

Game not hunted by, 138, 144, 279 

Herdsmen, a.**, 173 

HoliLs, Mr., on, irj note 

Eikayn natives wflaenced by, 106. 

Language of, 

L'Oikop and nomads, 134 

Lnmbwa, relations with, 85 

Medicine-men of, 24i 95f I3j, 140 

Merker's division of, 135 

Military organisation of, 94-95. iq6 

Nilotic origin of, 108 

Occapations of, 144 

Penre prnrlaimed bj, at Sangmnma 

Ford (1883), 143 
Proverb of, 174 

Raids by, isTSo^ 73. 124. 134. 143. 

Religions ideas and legends of, 96- 

22. 14Q-43 
R«>muval of, to Laikipia, proposal as 
to, 105, ijo, 310 

Settlers, as, at Nairobi, lod 
Smiths of (Kunono), 
Stokers, as, loo-i 
8uk and Nandi at fend with, 
Tales of, 139-40 

Uasin Oishu, exterminated from, 88, 

13s. lAl 

Wakamba, displacement of, at Mac- 
hakos, 124 

Weapons of, 132 
Women of, 138 

Otherwise mentioned, 25, 4^ S2Q 

Massacres, 9S, 2^g 

Matbioya Hiver, 7^ 

Man escarpment — 
Climate and rainfall of, 63, 153-54 
D^eut from, on the coast, ^ 



Man escarpment — mniimted 

Forests of, 163-64 

Lava cap over, ijg 

otherwise mentioned, 8, 8q 
Man Plateau — 

Fastare on, i6q, 171 

Railway on, 213 

Roads needed ou, 176 

Wheat prospects on, 
Man-nanyokye, 85 
Maa-narok, 85 

Maud, Captain, cited, 75 and note ^ 76 ; 

quoted, 8^ 
Maungu, 59 
Mazcras — 

Height of, 21Q 
Misiiion at, 56 
Name, origin of, 6^ 
Railway accent to, 218 
Mazrui, 10^ 10, 21^ 22^ 316-17 ; re- 
bellion ori895, 29-30, Sh S4i 203. 
235 

Mbagathi River, 72 note Ti 74 
Mbale, 6q 

Mbaruk, 29, 30, 56. 57 
Mbatian, 135, 143 and note 
Mbe, 129 
Mbiri, 24. 271 
MedusjB, 273-74 
Melindi— 

Da Gama at, 14-15 and note^ 52 ; his 
description, 

Drawbacks to, as a port, 227 

Milton's mention of, 52 

Murder case at, 

Railway to, from Mombasa projected, 

2l8 

Slave establishmenta near, 236 
Menelik, King, 183 

Menengai crater, 52^ 00 ncde 
Menpo (Kampala), 2S1-S2 
Merker, — , cited, 135, 140 
Meru, 25, 122, rj4 
Mica, 6^ 159-60 

Military force, suggestions as to, 199- 

201. 3^1 
Military stations, 186 
Minerals, 158-60 
Missions — 
Church Missionary Society establiah- 
ments — 
Coast, on. 56, 246 
German East Africa, in, 24^ 
Teita, in, 60^ 242 
Dijitribution of. 242-43, 246-47 
German — in Tanaland, 48 ; at Ngao, 

49 ; at Ikutha, 70 
Industrial, 160, 24 1 -42 
Lutheran, at Jimba, 56 
Roman Catholic, 6oj 241, 242 
8ccta among, 242 
Swahili dialecTTavoared by, ufi 
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Missions — continued 

Uganda, in, 28^ 240, 284 

United Free MeihoSist eatablish- 
ments, 56 

UniversitiW, 243, 247 
Missionari^ — 

Education in hands of, 206 

Hut tax approved by, 

Value and work of, 240 ^ 
MisuDderstandiDgs, 15 ttoU 
Mkonumbi, 45 
Mnjiso, 25. 129 

Mo^^dishu (Makdishu), 12, 249 

Mohammedanism — 

Boildirgs, simplicity of, 40-41 
Ibadhis, 43-44 
Political dangers of, 241 
Position of , in East Africa, 42-4;^ 
Slight progress of, in Bast Africa, 
96 

Utenzx, 117 

Moboroni,^^ 186 
Mokwan, 8^ 
Molo, 212 

Molo I{Tver, 85, 86^ 90 nofe 
Mon^basa — 

Administration, impossibility of con- 
central in g, at, 182 

Arab si^e of (1696), i8j their rale, 

Bricks made at, 160 

British protectorate over (1S24), 21^ 

54, 316-18 
Clffls of, 56 
Climate of^ 151 
Copra of. 162 

Cosmopolitan character of, 55, 175 
Castoms levied at, 202 
Da Gam a at, 12^ 14-15 
Description of (1328), la 

Fish at, 1^ 
Foreigners in, 
Fort at, 16 note, 17, 55 
German firms in, 22S~ 
Importance of, 3 
Indians in, rr, 55 
IntcrnationalHituation in, 1S2. 
Minerals near, 

Mission stations at, and near, 56, 

160. 241 
Port, as, importance of, 227 
Portagnese governorship of, 17 
Railway to Melindi from, project of. 

Rainfall at, 154 note 

Ras-Sarani, 55 

lioman CathHics in, 242 

Situation of, 54 

Swahiiis of, trioes of, nj 

Trolley system in, 55^ 172 

Troubles of, in i6th century, 15 

Turkish raid on (1585), 16 



Mombasa — continued 

Water-supply of, 227 
Morendat River, Si 
Mosques, 40-41 

Mosquitoes, 45, 4^1 ^$^> ■ 374 i 
Nimule, 23^ ; on tiie Nile, 297 ; re- 
medial measures against, 63^-64 

Mrima Hill, 56 

Mtanganyiko, 5^ 

Mtesa, KinK, 24, 25, 2?i m 2^8 

Mtito Andei River, 21 and note 

Mtwapa, 54 

Mukaa, 242 

Mamia, m 

Mumias, 09, 85, 86. 131 
Mumoni, Mt., 70 anano4e, 124 
Murder — 

Native punishment for, 238-39 

Sentences for, ^38 
Muteyo tribe, 90^ 96, 145 
Mwachi Hivcr, ziQ 

Mwanpa, King, massacres by, 98, 239 ; 

misrule of, 284-85 ; deportauoh 

of, 284, 290 
Mwanza, 255 
Mwele, ^67 161, 162. 164 
Mzara, 25 

NABAHAN8, JSt 40 

Nairobi — , 

Administration concentrated at, pro- 
posal of, 1S7 

Climate, temperature, and rainfall 
of. 153-SS. 162 

Cotton at, 162 

German firms in, 22S 

Horse races at, 172 

Masai settlers near, 73-74, 106, 144 

Plague outbreak at (1902), 155-56 

Railway headquarters at, 187, 2IJ ; 
nnhcalthiness of, 72, 219 

Railway line from, to Kenya, sug- 
gested, 170^ 218, 309 

Road-making in, 200^ 

Roman Catholics in, 242 

School at, 2q6 

Site and appearance of, 72-73 

Telegraph from, to Fort Hall, pro- 
posed, 196 

Vegetable cultivation in, prospects 
for, iM 

View of Kenya from, 74 

Otherwise mentioned, 6r, 69, 128. 135 
Naiteru-kop, 141 
Naivasba — 

Climate of, 153 

En-aiposha a name for, 65 and nole 
Masai of, story as to, SS 
Taking over of {1902), 30 
Vegetable cultivation at, 165 
Zebra farm at, 265 
otherwise mentioned, 25, 74 
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N&i^asha, Lake — 
Fresh water in, 8q 

Pasture round, 171 

otherwise mentioned, 79^ 170, 213 
Nakura, 170. 2IQ 
Nakora, Lake, So^ 171^ 21^ 
Names of places, difBculties arising 

from, 64^ 65 and note 
Nandnma Mt! (Kinangop), 21 ^'*oUt ZS 
Nandi — 

Agricaltural prospects in, 174 

Bricks made in, lijQ 

Description of, ^ 

Oats at, 

Pasture at, 169 

Railway through, abandoned pro- 
posal of, 214 

Sanatorium at, proposed, 
Vegetable cultivation at, 165 
Western, additional station in, pro- 
posed, 

Nandi escarpment, 85-87, ifiz 

Nandi tribe- 
Classification of, 107, no 
District and description of, 14S 
Masai non-combatants massacred bj, 
8S 

Medicine-men of, 95 
Religious observances of, 96 

Segelli annihilated by, 142 

Thefts by, 21^ 
Natit, 84-85 
Natives — 

AllianccB with chiefs of, L2& 

Ancestor- worship among, §2 

Arms imported to, 1S2 

Artistic sense, absence of, among, 
101 

Oaravan porters, 113 

Cluiraoteristics of, 92-94. 99, mi 

Gircamcision among, ij6 

Classification of, 107 

Dances of (Ngomas), 53 

Dead, disposal of, 92-93 and no<e, g2± 

Decency, lack of, 92-93 

Devils, belief in, 37 

Dress, absence of. See iub-heading 

Nudity 

Dninkenness of, 124, i.ii, 183 

Education of — 
Baganda enthusiastic for, 284 
German Bast Africa, in, 259 
Missionary enterprise in, 206 
Need for, 206. 310 

European goods little in demand 
with, 220, 224 

Europeans, attitude towards, 188. 
155. 156 

Family system among, 125 

Future of, .304-5 

Germans, relations with, 136, 258 



Natives — eontinued 
Hair-dressing among — 

Masai, 132 

Suk, 145 
Hospitalsfor, need for, 207 
Hut tax paid by, 191 and note ^ ; 

collection of, 157 
" Hyaenas," secret society of, 4^ 

Indians, relations with, lSS 
Interbreeding, Kikuyu precautious 
against, 

Intermingling of, desirability of en- 
couraging, 106-7 
Languages of. See Languages 
Medicine-men of (Laibons) — 
Lumbwa, of, ^S. 146 
Masai, of, 95. 98. 135, 140 
Missions to. c^feMissions 
Nomadic habits among, 74, 04^ 
Nudity of, 65, 93-94, 130, 133, 293 
Numbers, systems of, araong, 144 tiote 
Ornament of (wire), 138, 147, 214 
Polygamy among, 125, 138 
Punitive expeditions against, i47. 

2QQ=1 

Religious ideas of, 95-9S, 140-42, 283 
Reser\'es for, disadvantages of, 105-6 

170, 310 
Rights of, 309 

Secret societies among, 45, 97-98 

Slavery, attitude towards, 231, 238. 
See alao Slavery 

Soldiers, as, dangers of, 200. 311 

Villages of — 

Moving of, in Kavirondo, 130-31 
Prot^tion of, by wall or hedge, 

123. i3Q> 14? 
Weapons of — 

Emlx), L28 

Masai, 137 
Witch-doctors among, ^ ish. 
Women— 

Kavirondo, 130 

Lamu, of, 44 

Masai, ij3 

Nudity of, 6f, ^ 130 
Position of, 125, 23 1 , 238 
Shaving heads of, 133, 138 
Swahili, 1 13 
Wakamba, 125, L26 
Wanika, 244 
Widows, rjS 

Witch-doctor practices on, 126 

Workshops, in, 173, 21I 
Natron, Ijakc, 134 
Ndara Hills. 6q 

Negroes of North America, gg^ loi-^ 
Negroes of West Africa, 103 
Nengia, 69-70. Set alto Eitui 
Ncopara, ofnce of, ii^aiMl turf* 
New, — , 245-46 
Ngao, 49 
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Ngoinaa (natire dances), 53 

Ngongo-Bagai, Mt., 21 and note*, 2Ai. 

Nile, River — 

Aswan dam, 299, 301 

Bahr-el-Gebel, 296, 299-301 

Bahr-el-Ghazal, 297-98 

Babr-ez-Zeraf, 300, 301 

Bine, 300 

Course of, 2^9-300 

Nimnle Rapids, 293-94 

Regalationof waters of, proposals as 
to, 299-302; probable effects of, 225 

Ripon Falls, 294, 299 -300 

Budd in, 292 

Victoria, 299 

Water-birds on, 232 

White, 29S, 300 

Nile Quest, The," cited, 24 
Nilotic languages, i32-33> IM 
Nilotic tribes, characteristics of, 
132-33. 293 ; nudity of males, 65. 

93-94. 130. U2im 
Nimulc, 2S0. 293-^4 

Kjamiisi, 83^ 134 

Njdruusi. Great and Little (Njemps), 

N joro^I^r, 85^ 8fi ; opals in, 
No, Lake, 298 
Nsao River"TNdeo), 

Nyando River, 6^, 89 

Nyando Valley, 142, 145^ 148 

Nyeri, 2Ai 1S5 

Nyifwa. See Ja^o 

Nyika (jungle plain), i droughts 

of, 123 ; missions in, 246 
Nzaui peak, 69, 122 
Nzoia, natives of, 12^ 
Nsoia RiTer, 6j 

OOWALAL Hill, 8z 
Officialism, 204 

Officials- 
Increase in, economic advantage of, 
189 

Leave of, 194 

Responsibilities and capacity of, 186- 

Sanatorinm for, proposed, 194 

Scarcity of, 125, iSS^ 194 
Olive, forests of, 164 
Omo River, 84 
Opals, 86. |i9 
Ormania, 243-44 
Ossagati Hill, 87 
Ostriches, 173, 2^ arid noU 
Owen, Capt., 316-17 
Oil River, 42 

Paa, 221 

Papyrus, 296 
Pangani) 45 <md note 



Pangani River, 142 

Parsis — 

Funeral rites of, 93 
Mombasa, in, 55 
Zanzibar, in, 34 

Pasturage, 169-71 

Pate- 
Arabic chronicles of, Uj 40 
Founders of, 32 

Zanzibar acknowledged by (1866), 
22 

Pelicans, 50 
Femba L — 
British protectorate over, 10. 27. 

317 

Climate of, 34 
Persians — 
Shirazi, at, 52 

Traces of, in East Africa, 1 1 
Wagunya descended from, 35 

Peters, Herr, 28 

Piers, need for, 53 

Place-names, 64-65 and note 

Plague outbreak (1902), 155-56 

Pokomo country, 246 

Port Durnford, 193 

Port Florence (Kisumu), 64^ 214 

Port He i tat, 54 

Port Tudor, 54 

Port Victoria, 214 

Portal, Sir Gerald, 2S 

Portuguese — 

Arab relations with, 9-10. 18-19 
East African settlements of, 6 
Henry the Navigator, Prince, rj 
Lamu Archipelago, in, 39 
Mombasa, at, 55 

Oriental empire of, divisions of, 
IS 

Zanzibar conquered by, 21 
Portuguese East Africa, 250-51 
Pottery, 1^ 
Poyisia, 146 
Price, liev. W. S., 246 
Provinces, list of, 185-86 
Ptolemy cited, iq 
Punitive expeditions, 147. 200=1 
Pygmies, 107-9 

QniLOA (Kilwa Kisiwani), 253 

Rabai— 

Church opened at, 246 

Krapf at, 244 

Missions at, 56, 242 

Natives of, 124 

Rainfall at, note 
Rafts, 295 

Rainfall. 153-54 and note 
Ramisi, River, ^ 162 
Rashid bin Salim, 29 
Raspberries, wild, 2I 
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Rapine itation — 
Climate of, 86^ 153 

Description and «tuation of, 85^ 86 
Vegetable cultivation at, 165 

Rebmann, — , 34, 243-4 s 

Records, historical, 108 

lieed-work, 2S2 

Reitz, Lieut J. J., 21, 54^ ^i; 

Rendile, 76, 107, iig 

Rengata Elgek (Angata-oo-l-Kiik), &i 
and note 

Reptiles, 273. See aUo Crocodiles. 

Rerenae, 189-90 

Rhinoceroe, 266-267 

Ribe, 56, 245 

Rice, 42, 224 

Rift Valley— 

Animalfi of, 2^2 

CSlimate of, 153 

Oonformation of, §2* H 

Diamond conditions in, 159 

DivisioDS of, 79-80 

Grazing lands in, 169-71 

Inhabitanta of — Masai, 134; 8ak, 
145 

Labour in, 123 
Lava cap over, 159 
Ostriches in, 173, 266 noU 
Railway in, 212-13 
Richest portions of, 83-84 
Boil of, 171 
Surveys oT, faulty, 22 
Rivers — 
Bars of, 42 

Grossing, methods of, 294-95 
Roads — 

German East Africa, in, 256-57 

Need for more, 176, 206, 309 
Robinson, IL B., cited, 316 
Rogers, Mr., l21 
Rubber, ^ 52^ 161, 162 
Rudolf, Lake — 

Discovery of, 25 

Frontier at, 

Grold prospecting at, 159 
Shores of, 84 

otherwise mentioned, 82^ 86|, 134 

Sabaki River- 
Cotton prospects on, 166. 167 
Crocodiles in, 273 
Mouth of, 52 

otherwise mentioned, jo, 122, 123 
Sadler, Col., 2S1 ; cited, loi. 220. 225 
Sapalla, 60^ 246 
Sagana River, 48, 21 
Said, Seyyid, 10, 20-22. 24^ 29^ 40, 244^ 

Sambur, 76 
Sambum, 59, 123 

Sangaruna*Tord7 Masai peace at, 142 
Scenery, 28.1;, 2^ 



Scrub — 
Constituents of, 59 

Fibre in, 163 

Fuel wood and ebony in, 164 
Maize in, 168 

Railway construction through, 210- 

II 

Seasons, i.S3 

Segelli, 142 

Sekoki forest, 52^ 161. 162. 164 
Semliki, River, 292 
Sendeyo, 13573^ 2^8 
Serengeti I'lains, 6i 
Sese, Is., 22Q 
Settiraa Hills- 
Climate of, 153 

Pastures of, 169, 170 

Situation of, 21 
Settlers — 

Diffloulties of, 175 

Prospects for, 173-74 

Remoter districts, scheme for, 177 
Seyidie— 

European influence dominant in, 51- 

Nt^ve civil administration in, 197 

Officials in, distribution of, 194 
Shakabobo, Lake, 50 
Sheep, 171 

Sheila, 44 
Shilluk, 132 
Shimba, 56 

Shimba Hills, 5^ S2i ?»2 
Shimoni, 154 natt 
Shipping, 229-30 
Shirati, 255 
Shirazi, 52 
Shungwaya, 123 
Simba. 68 

Sikisi. See Lnmbwa 
Silkworms, i£S 

Sio River, 6^ 159 
Sirgoit Rock, 87 
Sirikwa, 82 
Siu, 40 

Slave Trade- 
Abyssinian raids, 237 
Arab enterprise in, 42^ 232, 239 
Depopulation due to, 57, 
Eunucb.s, making of, 232 
Geographical knowledge due to, 23 
Suppression of, 26; diHicnlty of, 

232-33 
Slavery — 

African attitude towards, 231, 238 

Coast strip, in, 2^2-34 

German East Africa, in, 258, 259 

Toleration of, in East Africa Pro- 

tectorate, 234-35 

Slaves — 

British East Africa Company's 

liberation of, 246 
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Slavfts — continued 

ManamisaioDB of, 234, 237 and noU 

Position of, 234-37 
Sleeping sickness, 156-57, 220. 274 
Snalces, 262. 273 
Soba, 147 

Sobat Elver, 1 10, 132, 298, 300 
Soda, 160, 22Q 
Sogorti, Lake, 76 
Soil, kinds of, t6q-^t 
Somaliland Protectorate — 

Cattle from. 172 

Ostrirbes of, 266 noU 

BitaatioD of, 2 
Somalis — 

Beauty of, 36 

fiiskaya section of, 36, L2Q 
Blending other tribes with, proposed, 

305 

British dealings with, 37 
Campaign against, chances of, 

Characteristics of, 36, 121 
Classification of, 1 07 
Di>like of, by officials, L22 
Districts of, diiferent from other 

parts of Protectorate, iSo 
Europeans, attitude towards, 122, 

188 

Future of, 121^^22 

Gallas checked by, ill, uS 

Hertis, ut^ 

Mohammedanism of, 42 
North and South, iig 
Opadens, 76, 119 ; punitive expedi- 
tion against, 120-21. 199 
Political capacity of, 95 
Raids by, 45, 49 
Siu, in, 40 

Trade with, possibilities of, 224 
Tumalods and Ilamis, 46 
Wassctreju descended from, 123 
Sosian, K5 

South Africa, migration of Europeans 
from, to British East Africa, 314- 

Sotik, 66, 194, 237 
Speke, — , journeys of, 24 
Sport, 276 

Stanley. IL M., 24, 28 
Stcerei Rev. E., cited, 117 
Steggall, Mr., 246 
Stephanip. Lake, 25, 82 
Steward, Sir D., 314 
Stone — 

Building, for, i6q 

Knobkcrries, L28 

Kraals, 8^ 
Btrandes. — , cited, 11 
Subbu tribe, 27 
Sugar-cane, 

Sugota, Lakero2. 83, 275 



Suk— 

Appearance and cnstoms of, 84^ 145 

ClMsification of, 107. 110 

Number system of, 144 
Sultan Hamud stationT^ 
Sunstroke, 152 

Surveys, 72, 126j 203, 308 

Suswa, Mt^ 79 

Swahilis— 

Characteristics of, 1 12-13 

Classification of, io2 

Clerks, as, IQQ 

Language of, 114, llS 

Origin of, 42^ 107. 111-12 

Religion of, 42 

Riff-raff of, north of Ht Elgon, 
196 

Tax-collectors, as, 192 

Taboba, 24i 254 

Tabtu, 26 
Takaungu — 

Mazrui at, 22, 20, 53 

Rubber at, 52, "mi 

Slave of WaOTof, 236 
Tana River — 

Climate of, 151 

Course of, 38"^ 

Crocodiles in, 273 

Falls of, at Harney e, 70 

Fertilising ovcrfiow of, 48 

Fibre cultivation on, 163 

Mouth of, 42 

Natives on, loi ; German spoken by, 
243 

Source of, 8 

Upper waters of, 48 

otherwise luentioned, 2I1 LZ2 
Taoaland — 

Administration of, inadequacy of, 
193-94 i civil admiaiitration by 
natives, 193-94. 122 

Biskaya Somali s in, L20 

Cotton in, 166. 167 

Cultivation in, 43 

Divisions of, 38 

Gallas in, 119 

Masai raids in, 142 

Stagnation of, 51 

Waboni and ^Vasania in, 149 
Tanganyika, Lake, 273-74, 314, 315 
Taptangale, 142 
Taru jungle — 

Coal reported under, 227 

Maize crops in, 16$ 

Wells in, possibHtty of, 154 

otherwise mentioned, Ci7^7 
Tate, Mr., cited, 2i and noU \ 2^ 
Taveta— 

Description of, ^ 

Masai settlers near, 144 

Missions in, 242 
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Taveta — continued 
Natives of, 122 

Road from Vol to, 2^ 

Timber in, 61^ 163 

otherwise mentioned, 25, 59, no 
Taxation, and note 197 
Teita— 

Labour plentifal in, 17^ 

Missions in, 241, 242 

Natives of, 122 

Sitaation of, 5^ 
Teita Hills— 

Climate of, 151 

Marble in, 

otherwise mentioned, 8, fii 
Tcleki, Count, 2^ 
Theoka. Mt., 65 
Thika-Thika, River, 48 
Thomson, Juseph, 25 
Thomson's gazelle,^ 
Thorns, 53 
Thunguri, 247 
Tign^sh, River, 86. ISO 
Timber, 48, J2, 84, 86, 163-64 
Tiriki, 24 
Tiwi, 52i 

Tobacco cultivation, ^ 162 
Torobo. See Waiidorobo 
Trade- 
British merchants' apathy aa to, 228- 

Exports — 

Increase in (1903-4), 221 
Value of ( 1902), 223 ; for five years, 
226; (1904), V ^ 14 

Immis>ration of Europeans the con- 
dition of increase in, 220, 224 

Imports, value of (1902), 223 ; (1904), 

Slave Trade. See that title 
Stations for, Said's idea of, 24 

Uganiia, of, 220, 225-26 
Zanzibar, at, 223 
Tree-spirits, beller in, 97 

Trolleys, 55, 1^2 

Troi»ical lands, climates of, 150-51 
Tsavo River — 

Agricaltural prospects on, 174 

Fibre near, 16^ 

Mica found near, 

Scenery of, 61-62 
Tsetse fly, 68j 157. 172 
Tnrkana — 

Abyssinian raids on, 237 

ClassificatioD of, 107, no 

Ramours as to, 8^ 144 
Turkwel River, 183 
Tarks — 

Characteristics of, 41 

Mombasa plandereal)y (1585), 16 
Tnrsoga, 85 
Twaka, 45 



Uasin Oishu— 

Description of, S6-88 

Masai of, exterminated, 88^ 135. 14a 

Name, form of, 8^ note 

Nandi originally from, 146 

Pasture on, 169 

R;ulway to, suggested, 170 

Wheat prospects in, ifi8~ 

Zionist settlement on, propoeed, 177- 

7^1 309. 3 IS 
otherwise mentioned, 8, 65, 85, iiq 
Uganda, Kingdom of — 

Civilisation in, 202, 281. 283 
Mtesa's rule in, 95 
Mutilations in, 
Political iustiiutions in, 285 
Protectorate distingnished from, 28 1 
Scenery of, 2S6 
Uganda Frotcctorate — 
Amalgamation of, with East Africa 

Protectorate, advantages of, 180- 

8i_, 30S 
Aristocracy in, 107 
Bahima invasion of, im 
Birds, absence of, in, 2it2 
Black man's country, 103 
British Protectorate over, proclaimed. 

29 

Christianity in, 28^^ 240, 2S4 
Climate of, ij 

Countries included in, i8q 
Finances of, 202 
Fntare of, 304 
Hut tax in, note ^ 
Language ofrii4 
Military requirements of, 2Q1^ 
Mission work in, fruit of, 240, 2 84 
Mohammedanism in, 43 
Mutiny of 1897, 30, i^g 
Naivatiha and Kisumu transferred 
from, to East Africa Protectorate, 

Natives of. See Baganda. 

Nile regulation works, probable effect 

of, on, 301-2 
Old caravan route to, 85 
Rubber cultivation in, 161 
Sleepinfr sickness in, 156, 157 
Trade of, 220. 225-26 
Uganda Railway — 
Be<^inning of, 23 
Committee, 215-16 
Criticisms on, 215-19 
Expenditure on — 

Accounts of, 190, 191 

Amount of, 217; on working, 191, 
219 

Criticisms on, 216-18 
Firewood for, 164 
Important places on, iM 
Improvements in, suggested, 2lS 
Inclines on, 212, 217 
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Uganda Railway — eontinnai 

Indians eraplojed on, 125, 178, an, 

215 

Jonrney by, time required for, 222 

Length and direction of, 210 

Lion story of, 268-69 

Mombasa, at, 55 

Name of, misleading, 209 

Natire work on, 100. 211. 215 

Rift Valley viewed from, 29 

Roate of, 64, 65, 209-13 

School at Nairobi, 206 

Tan aland affected by, £i 

Temporary lines, &C., 217-18 

Thefts from, by Nandi, 147, 195, 214 

Traffic prospects for, 188, 219-22 ; 
increase in traffic (1904), ^14 

Viaducts of, 213 
Upaya, 65 
Ujiji, 2.S4 
Ukamba— 

Barley from, ifiS 

Desolate appearance of, 69 

Divisions of, jo 

Fibre in, 163 

German missions in, 243 

Krapf in, 245 

Labour in, cost of, 123 

Mica in, i6q 

Natives of. See Wakamba 

Northern, additional station in, pro- 
posed, 136 

Rainfall at, 153 

Soda in, 160, 22Q 

Sub-Commissioner of, 73 

Tobacco in, 162 

Western, neglect of, 62 
Ulu. 70, 124 
Umba, River, 57 
United States- 
Commercial enterprise of, in East 
Africa Protectorate, 224 note 

Negro problem in, 305 

Uganda Railway viadaots made by 
firm of, 213 
Unyamwezi. 254 

Unyoro, Kabarega's rule in, 95, 290 
Usambara — 
Glimate and advancement of, 255- 

Government plantations in, 257 

Krapf 's visit to, 245 
Railway returns in, 222. 
Uwani forest, 46, 1^ 

Vakeza district, 165 
Vanga — 

Climate of, 57, it;i 

Indians at, prospects for, 178-79 

Masai sack of (1859), 

Mosqnitoes at, 274 

Timber ezportednrom, 164 



Vanilla, ifig 

Vegetables, cultivation of, 1554 160. 

165-66 
Victoria, Lake — 
Administration of, special, required, 

194 

Cattle from, I22 

Climate of, 151 

Cotton prospects at, 167, 178 

Crocodiles in, 273 

Craise round, time occopied by, 222 
Discovery of, 24, 
Fish in, 272 

German frontier at, 185 
Gold at, 152 
Hippopotami in, 267 
Inaccessibility of district of, fi 
Indian cultivators near, 167, 178 
Medusae in, 273-74 
Mosquitoes and glostina padpali* at, 
224 

Rainfall at, 154 and note 

Rivers entering, 63 

Sleeping sickness on shores of, 156, 

224 

Steamers on, 2ID ; cost of, ; 
success of, 221 

Views of, 6^ 

Vidal, Capt., 316-17 

Views, 64, 79,^^ 

Villages. See under Natives 

Vol- 
Cotton at, 166, 167 
Road from, to Teveta, 255 

Voi River, 60, 162. 163 

Vumba, 57-58 and note 

Waboni, 46, io2i 148, I42i 23S 
Wadigo, 52, 123 

Wadelai, rj2 

Waduriima, w ; village of, 123-24 
Waganda. Su Baganda 
Waganga, 58 
Wagiriama, 53^ I2J 
Wagogo, 

Wagunya (l^ajun), 39 
Wabadimu, 32 
Wahehe, 142 
Wakamba — 

Blending other tribes with, proposed, 
30s 

Characteristics and cnstoms of, 124- 

Classification of, 107, 122 
Clotliing of, 93 
Distribution oT, 124 
Language of, 126 127 and notet 

Masai attacked by, 14^ 
Villages concealed by, 69 
Women of, 125, I2d 
Workmen, as, lOO, 211 
Wakefield, — , 245-46 
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Wakikayn. See Kikuyn 

Walker, Mr., surTey* by, 158; oited, 

68. 70 note 
Waller's gazelle, 61 
Wandorobo (Dorobo)— 

Appearance and custooiB of, 107-8, 
148 

Dependent position of, 107. 838 
L^nd of, 141 
otherwise mentioned, 46^ 85 
Wanyika — 
Arabs attacked by, 2Q 
Blending other tribes with, proposed, 

Bl^ •houses against, 17 
Classification of, 107. 122 

Krapf's anecdote of, 244 

Origin and distribution of, 1 08, 123 

Religious ideas of, ^ 

Tribes of. principal, 59 

Village of, near Samburu, 123-24 
Wapokomo — 

Classaification of, 122, 123 

Missionary influence among, 48 

Secret sodeties among, 49, 97-98 
Wasania, 107. hS, 149, 238 " 
Waaegeju, 17, 59. 123 
Wasin, 58 

Waso NyTro River, 8 
Watering-places, 36 
Watoro, 25 

Watt, Stewart, garden of, 69 
West Africa — 

Advancement of natives in, 305 

Slave trade in, 2^2 

Sleeping sickness and plagae in, 156 
Whitebouse, Sir G., 211 
Whrte, Mr., cit^, 162-163 
Wildebeest (gnu), 26^-66 
Wimbi, 66 
Witn— 

Administration of, 45 

British East Africa Company's retire* 
ment from, 2^ 

British protectorate over, 45 

Court etiquette in, 46 

German proteotorate over, declared, 
27 

Military station at, 186, 193 

Mosquitoes at, 274 
Origin of, 27, 45 



Wita—eontimted 

Rubber at, i£i 

Slave establishment near, 236 
Saltan of, 45 
Wray, Mr., 240 

Yala River, 63, 148 

Yatta escarpment, 68 
Yonte, 21 

Yorubi, ig^ i8^ 20. 26 
Yusnf bin Hasan, 12 

Zambksi River, 251 

Zang empire, id 

Zanzibar — 
Administration of, 35 
Arab capital transferred to, 20=^ i 
British protectorate over, lo^ 2^, 
34 

Chuaka, 32^^ 33 
Climate of , 32. 3^, 151 
Comoro islanHers in, 248 
Consulate duties in, 203 
Copra of, ihZ 
Dunga, 32 

Grerman trade with, from Bagamoyo. 
252 

Grave Island and Prison Island, 33- 

Indians in, 34, 122 
Khalid'a revolt (1896), 35 
Natives of, 32 

Oman, independent from (1856), 23 
Population of, foreign, 34 

Portuguese conquest oiTil 

Roman Catholic bishop in, 242 

Scenery of, 32 

Swahili dialect of, uS 

Swahili name for, 34 

Trade dealt with at, 223 

United States Consulate in, 224 fwte 

Universities^' Mission bishop at, 247 
Zanzibar, Sultan of — 

Mainland territories of, 26 : diffi- 
culties occasioned by, 181-82 

Title of, m note 
Zebras. 172^ 264-65 ; export of, 314 
Zimbas, 16-17. idS 

Zionist colony, qaestion of, 177-78, 309, 
Zulus, 122 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE 

By "ODYSSEUS" 

Demy 8vo. With Maps. i6s. 



OPINIONS OF THE PR£SS 

"There is always an attractive mystery about an anonymous book, 
wide possibiiities of authorship, and a lively stimulus to the idle 
imagination. But, in truth, * Odysseus's ' book is far too brilliant to 
need the peculiar charm of the disowned. No one, however dis- 
tinguished, need be ashamed to put his name to a study of modem 
Turkey at once so accurate and so penetrating, and set forth with such 
exoeptional literary talent, as the hook befoce us. We cumot recall 
any recent book on the subject, and scarcely any of the Mist midiorities, 
of equal or even appiozunate mtn!U*^^iehUr, 

"Whoever 'Odysseus' may be» his knowledge of a most bafnin^ 
and difficult subject is both wide and deep. The book is an illaminat* 
ing contribution to the understanding of the history of Turkey in 
Europe and the character of the Turk." — Daify TUfgraph, 

" Never were ' bag and baggage' more gracefully and gently hinted 
than in this delightful volume, which we recommend to aU manner of 
readeis, not merely as a repertory of mature and trustworthy observation, 
but as a brilliant exan^ple of how such a book ought to be written. 
Its style is as fascinating as its humour." — LiUrahtn, 

' Turkey in Europe ' bears the stamp of a mind not only thoroughly 
familiar with its subject, but conscientiously impartial in the treatment 
of it. We have seldom read a book on Turkey indicating so nunute 
an acquaintance with the country and all phases of its life, private as 
well as politicalt accompanied by so wide a sympathy with all classes 
of its inhabiumts. This is especiaUy true of those parts of the work in 
vriiich the author deals with the actual conditimi of Turkey. His keen 
obseivation and many-aided experience enable him to present a picture 
both striking and suggestive, and illumined by flashes of humour 
whtdi, though often unexpected, are never felt to be forced." — 
Edmburgk Emm. 
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THE EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE 

By SIR CHARLES ELIOT, K.CM.G., 

L*n H.M. Ooiiiuwioim rw rnm PMmKi«ftAT& 
Avnira w 'TvBiCBV m Bojmps' (mr 'Odvmbvs'^ 

Demy iSvQ, With Illustrations and Map, 155. net* 

Sir Chories Eliot» whose authorship of the important work on the 
Near East, ' Turke]r in Europe/ is now an open secret, had heen, 
UDtU his recent resignation, for nearly four years His Majesty's 

Commissioner for the British East Africa Protectorate. In this 
book he gives a very complete account of the country, its history and 
its peoples, and discusses with ^reat fuhiess its prospects as a field 
for European colonization. lie describes the present system of 
administration in the Protectorate, and makes a number of interest- 
ing suggestions for the future. There are chapters on the Uganda 
Railway, Trade, Slavery, Missions, a Journey down the Nile, and 
Animals, the whole forming a comprehensive and vahiable account of 
one of the most remarkable and, to the ordinary Englishman, least 
fiumliar possessions of the British Empire* 
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ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI : HIS LIFE 

AND WORKS. 

By EDWARD J. DENT, 
Fsuow or KiNv'ft CffiLwi, Cammui)g& 

HoyalBoo. WUh Portpmt. ta«. IM. net 

To most musical people Alessandro Scarlatti is little more than a 
name, and even musical historians have been singularly cantioiis in 
their references to him. He is, however, a very important figure in 

the history of music, on account of his influence on the formation of 
the classical style — i.^., the style of Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. His numerous works have almost ail remained in 
manuscript, although he was quite the most celefafated composer of 
his time (1659-1735), and the difficulty of obtaining access to them 
has no doubt prevented musicians from studying him in detail. For 
this biography special researches have been made in the principal 
libraries of Europe, and much new material has come to light. 
Besides the story of Scarlatu's lilc, derived in great part from hitherto 
unpublished diaries and letters, a careful analysis is ^ven of his 
most important compositions, considered specially in their relation to 
the history of modern tonality and forrr.. The book is copiously 
illustrated with musicnl examples, and includes a complete catalcj^iie 
of Scarlatti's extant works, with the hbraries where the manuscripts 
are to be foimd. 



FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 

DIPLOMATIST. 

By the RIGHT HON. SIR HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., 

G.C.B.. G.C.M.G. 

Dtn^ 8fw. 15s. net* 

Sir Horace Rumbohl begins the third and concluding series of his 
* Recollections' in the year 1885 at the point to which he brought his 
readers in the volumes already published. He describes his life as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Mmister Plenipotentiary to Greece from 
1885- 1 888, and to the Netherlands from 1680-1896. In the latter 
year he was appointed iVmbassador to the Emperor of Austria — an 
exalted pNOsition which he retained until his retirement from the 
Diplomatic Service In 190a [In prepmaHom, 
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THE UNVEILING OF LHASA. 

By EDMUND CANDLER. 

Demy 8vo. With lilusirations and Map. 155. net. 
Second Impression, 

With the exception of a short period durinp^ which he was recover- 
ing from a dozen wounds, Mr. Candler was with the Tibet Mission 
firom start to finish. The greater part of the book was written on 
the spot, while the impressions of events and scenery were still 
fresh. The result is a singularly graphic picture, not only of the 
physical and political difficulties overcome in the course of this 
unique expedition, but of the many dramatic incidents which 
attended its progress. The Gyantse operations, which occurred 
during Mr. Candler's absence, are ably described by an eye-witness, 
SO that the reader has a continuous account of the whole afiair. 

' Mr. Candler's account of his experiences in Tibet is as breezy and suggestive 
as is the excellent sketch which stands on the frontisoieoe. There is no attempt 
at a learned disquisition on the mysteries < f Fiuddhism, no laboured effort to 
explain the intricacies of Indian diplomacy, but just a clear and impartial 
narrative of the toils and ditliculties of the Tibetan Mission. "The unveiling 01 
Lhasa ' ' is precisely the kind of book which the ordinary reader wants. ' — The Tima» 

' The everyday incidents and acridents make the real romance of the enterprise. 
They are set forth in Mr. Candler's account with a vividness and charm which 
make the whole volome delightful reading.*— H^nlsinister GmMttte. 

THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS. 

By M. EDITH DURHAM, 

AvTHos or 'Thbouqh mm Lskds or tms Smb. 

Demy 8tw. With IlUisMions and Map, 14s. net. 

In this story of her sixth visit to the Balkan Peninsula, Miss 
Durham, after an historical survey of the causes of the present sLite 
of aflfairs, gives a most interesting account of her work as relief 
agent for the Balkan Committee, and finally describes Albania 
and the Albanian, ' the root of all the Balkan difficulties.' She 
endeavours to look at the situation from the point of view of each 
nationality in turn, combining with a keen sense of humour and the 
picturesque a discerning eye for all kinds of imposture. The book 
contains a number of striking illustrations from sketches by the author. 
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FACTS AND IDEAS. 

By PHILIP GIBBS, 

AtfTiMNi or *Ki«muiiicB it Pown.* 

CrowH 8vQ* 3^* 6d* 

As in the case of the author's previotis book, the inteodon of 
these short studies of life, litentture, philosophy, religioo, history, 
and art, is to suggest ideas, subjects for investigation, and the lUn^ 
connected with some of the great intellectual problems and achieve- 
ments of civilization. 

ECONOMIC METHOD AND 
ECONOMIC FALLACIES. 

By WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE, M.A,, 
Avntoii or 'Tnb Efttumon or Moomi llOMMr/ nc 

Dmy 8iw. Ckih^ los. 6d. net. 

In this work the keynote of the first two parts is the stress laid on 
the essential character of the distinction which exists between the 
methods of mvestigatton that are appropriate in physics and those 
that are applicable in sciences, such as economics, which belong, 
in truth, to the mental sphere. In the third part the author brings 
his general line of reasoning to bear on the Fiscal Problem. WhUe 
he is an uncompromising Free Trader, he would throw overboard 
those Free Trade arguments that ignore the national point of view 
in fevour of the cosmopolitan. 

' Mr. Carlile is a bard bitter and an acnta thinker. The dominant eooaoaaical 
doctrines have bad no mcna trenchant aaeailant for a long tuna/— ri« TIms. 



OUTLINES OF THE SYNOPTIC 

RECORD. 

By the Rbv. BERNARD HUGH BOSANQUET, 

VfCAR OK Thames Ditton ; 

And R. A. WENUAM. 

'There is at the present moment a place for some such work as this, which, at 
once scholarly and popular, reverent, yet pervaded with the modern spirit, will 
put young students of theology and the educated laity in possession of the resulta 
of leoent " higher " or liteiary critkiim of the Goepela.'— SmImmm. 
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THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR: 

#10111 tbe Mbreak of D06tnttle9 to tbe JSattto <»f XfaoBano* 

By T. COWEN. 
Dmy 8w. WUh numtrous JtiusiraiumSf Fitms, and Maps. t5s« net. 

* Mr. Cowen's analysis of the events which led to the war is excellent. He 
puts things which we have all understood rather vaguely in a telling and direct 
fashion. He has evidently taken the greatest care to collate his facts, and the 
consequence is that we have a most enthralling and connected narrative of the 
naval operations round Port Arthur, enriched with small but convincing details 
such as could only have been, related by eye- witnesses. Mr. Cowen's description 
of the Yalu battle is spirited, and his accountt of Kis-cbow Mid Nanahan art 
quite the best we have seen.'— ifofiu>g PMt. 



THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR 
HENRY HAWKINS 

(SSatrni JSrampton). 

Edited by R1CH.\RD HARRIS, K.C., 

AUTMOK OK ' Il.LUSTKATIO.SS UF AjUVOCACV,' ' AuLO AcQf AINTANCK," ETC. 

Two Volumts^ Demy Svo. With Portraits, 30*. net. 
Second Impression, 

* A deliffhtfiil budget of misoellaneous reading. The Reminiscences are li^ht 
reading of a very easy and attractive kind ; but underlying them is the revelation 
of a strong and genial character, forcing its way to reccwniticm by sheer merit 
alooA. They are delightful, not alone by their wealth ofaneodote, but also by 
tbeir noconsdoiis levelatton of a strong and yet lovable persooality. '^Sttmdard. 



POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1904. 

By F. CARRUTUERS GOULD. 

Snper royal ^to, 6n. n0L 

Also an Edition de Lnxs of too large-paper copies^ nnmbtred and sigmd, 

£» an. net. 

* One looks twice before he is quite sure that the price of " Political Carica- 
tures " is only ^>s. Where else for 6s., in a book or out of it, can we find so 
much good humour and so much hearty laughter ? " F.C.G." is still our one 
cartoonist, and his is the only brush which pictures the real history of our time 
in cancatnre.*— AU^y Mail. 
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EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZ- 
GERALD. 

JjcituT eomc Bccount of tbctr %{vc5 
Comptteo (com ibc lUtUie ot Zbo^ wba Knew Zbcm, 

By GERALD CAMPBELL. 

Demy 6w, With numerous Portraits, las. 6d« net. 

• No one int«-ested in the 'rf. rr hellion, in the gay and chivalrous and hapless 
Ix>rd Edward, or in eighteenth-century folk and manners, can afford to miss this 
delightfol voluma'— ir<»fM. 

' The frankness of the correspondence of Lord Edward's aunts and sisters 
makes Mr. CsmpbsU's volmne mora entertainiiig ttaaa most novels. '-nS/isAir« 



JERUSALEM UNDER THE HIGH 

PRIESTS. 

#i9e lectures on tbe period between nebemUb ano tt>e new 

Testament. 

By EDWYN BEVAN, 

AiniMs or ' Tax Moun or Saurocos.' 

Dtmy 8iw. 74. 6d. 

' These lectures deserve careiul study by everyone interested in the history of 
how Helluuam and Jodaism 6ist cams into contact' Cam hnig§ RtnUm. 



STUDIES IN VIRGIL. 

By TERROT REAVELEY GLOVER, 

Fblumt and Classical Lbctuxsk op St. John's Collbck, Cambriix», 
AvTMOK ov *l*n AMO \jKtmm in thb Foobth Ckirrvinr.' 

DemyBvo. los. 6d. net. 

' Mr. Glover has achieved a real triimiph ; he sends his fOIMlfim away faMigin^ ^ 
to take up their VirgU again.'— 5/. James's GaxttU. 
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THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA, 

By GEORGE DOUGLAS HAZZLEDINE. 
Dmy 800. With mmufous JUustraHoMS mtd a Map, mob» 6d. net. 

The author of this graphic account of Ule in Northern Nigeria was 

for some time Private Secretary to Sir Frederick LiiL^Mrd, the High 
Commissioner, and was thus in a position to learn the truth atx>ut 
the country and its problems. 

' The author supplies some admirable pictures of the incidents which have led 
to die British occupation of Northern Nigeria. His theories axe aaae and whole- 
some, his descriptions graphic and informing. One would lite every rHpttUible 
tax-paying British subject to read them.' — Atheneeum. 

*A really fiudnatiag book, which, while stirring and pfct nr eaooe, vi^id and 
human throughout, is as full of facts of the rarer and more valuable sort as the 
driest and most scientific treatise could be. The book is certain to be read in 
Fkanoe and Germany. By every law of oomnum-senae it ahoold be read, well 
and carefoUy read, in EngUnd. We hope it may be.'— IVA Jfall GaMM. 



SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN 

PORTUGAL. 

By GILBERT WATSON, 

AfrHOM r)K 'Thrke Roi.t.iNfi Stonks in Japan.' 

Demy 8i'c». With numeroui liiiistrations. 6d. net. 

'Mr. "Watson has wruicn a book which may be fittingly placed on the book- 
shelf between Sterne's "Sentimental Journey " and Robert Loois Stevenaott't 
" Traveb with a Donkey in the Cevennes." '^Sntmum. 

ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 

By VISCOUNT MILNER, 

HWH CoMMiistoMn roR Soimi Aiwca. 

EUvaUh EditieiL WUh addiiiom summanximg the coum 0/ mHit to iht 

yvor 1904. Cfoum 8w. ds- 

The great and far-reaching change in England's position in Egypt 
effected 1 y tli^ sifj;natnre of the Anglo-French agreement has rendered 
necessary a turtli* r addition to Lord Milner's work, tracinp^ the 
course ot events Irom 1898, when the book was brought up to date 
by a chapter by Sir Clinton Dawkins, to the present time. This 
important task has been carried out by Sir Eldon Gorst, K.C.B., lata 
Financial Adviser to the Egyptian Government, who describes in a 
mnstprly chapter the recent results of British rule in Egypt and the 
Soudan, and the hopeful possibilities of the future. 
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ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. 

By A. C. FORBES. 

Dim/ 8tw. WUh lUusiraiions. las. 6d. net. 

Forestry is a subject the importance of which is by no means 
adequately recogDised In this country. It is, indeed, seldom tliat 

one finds an owner of woodlands who has a competent knowledge of 

the scientific theory and practical posf-ibilities of timber- planting. 
Mr. Forbes' s book will he found a valuable corrective of the 
prevailing happy-go-lucky methods. 

' Mr. Forbes has produced a most excellent work, which should be on the 
shelves of all estate agents and owners of woodland property.'— 5afMft/j>' Review. 

' Perhaps the souadest and most useful book oa forestry yet written by aa 
Englishman for the ordinary reader.'<-^<talr M§f »»m$. 



GHOST STORIES OF AN ANTIQUARY. 

By MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES, LittD.» 

Fbllow AMD Latb Totor or Kmc's CouMai« daummsm. 

Crown 6w. With lUustralwns by the late Janus McBryde, 6s« 

Second Impression, 

* We do not hcsitnte to say that these are among the best ghost stories ve have 
ever read , they rank with that greatest of all ghost stories, Lord Lytton's *' The 
Hmnted and we Hanntets." '^GMmNaii* 



COMMONSENSE COOKERY. 

JSa0e& on Aot^etn jEndliab an^ Contfticntal principled wothed out 

fn B>etaft 

By COLONEL KENNEY-HERBERT. 
Large Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. 

By Sir HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G.. M.P. 
Dm^ 8«0. Wiik mmmus lUmtrtdioitt. las. 6d, act. 

* The book which, like ** Scolopax's " delightful gossip, informs the reader's 
mind without ever taxing his patience grows yearly rarer. Sir Henry Seton- 
Karr's volume it a verv pleasing specimen of this class, the notebook of one who 
has wandered far afield in search of sport, and can write o£ his doings without 
Sj^otism or vain repetitions. His sketches of Western aocisty WO vary vivid 
pictures, full of insight and good humour.' — Spectator, 

' This lively volume, which will be read with a great deal of pleasure by every 
Sportsman who can get hold of it. records the author's adventures in search of 
s^ort dazing the test two^uid'tbtrty y«u»,*'^IUmtimUi SpvrtiMg md DftmuH$ 

PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. 

By FERCIVAL SOMEKS. 

Lwgs Cfonm 8w. WUh Pkoiogramn lUmMiom* 7«. Ikl. 

*It is not often nowadays that a vrriter on indoor and ontdoor life in th« 
Ooontry appears with a knowledge so matured and a style so mellow as that of 
lir. Percival Solhers. In fact, we do not believe that there could be a book 
whidi would better reflect the attitude of a country gentleman towards men and 
animals and affairs. His inimitable, genial manner is so eflfective that the reader 
is continoaliy delighted, whether he is reading of a local steeplechase os how tha 
author badoeted some fin* trout with tfie help of a phantom minnow whon hs was 
OQt with a party of dfy*fly fiahanma.'^H^sMU. 



HOUSE, GARDEN, AND FIELD. 

B CoHectlon of Sbort fUtutc SMtes, 

By L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., 

PsonnsoK or Biotocr in ths UsmwKmr or Lbsps. amd Fullskiam Paoranoa or 
Pnvtteioor m rum Kovai. IwrrrroTKHt. 

Cfown^vo, With numerous liimiraiions* 6s. 
Second Impression. 

' Quite the best things of the kind that have appeared since nature study 
became a subject in the schools '—f i^/i. 

' This admirable httie work appears to be by far the bmt aid to the proper 
tiirachiBf of aataio study that has hitherto come uader onr notice. *~iValMr«. 
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NEW FICTION. 

Crown 8iv. 65. each. 



THE SEETHING POT. 

Bj GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 

{Reaay tmnudiutdy. 

THE RAMBLING RECTOR. 

By ELEANOR ALEXANDER, 

Author or ' Lady Anmb's Wauc' 

Steo9id Im^msMH. 

* lo *' The Rftmbling Roctor ** one finds the same ddicate humour, imagination, 
and sentiment which distingoiahed " Lady Anne's Walk." '—Jf McAisI^ GMndMS. 

* Miss Alexander has the goodiv heritage of an admirable literary stvie com- 
bined with a sympathetic comprehenftion of the Irish people and a keen sense of 
hmnoQr/-^ miumm. 

PETER'S PEDIGREE* 

By DOROTHEA CONYERS, 
AOTWMt er *Thb Bov, Sotm HoBsn, avd a Gist.' 

With iilusirations by Ncru K, ShelUy. 
Third Impression. 

' The story is very clever and amusing, brimful of real Irish fan and hnmonr, 
and adorned with iflnstratloBs quite up to its own mark.' — World. 

'This is one of the funniest books we have had the pleasure of reading fors 
. long time, and is full ol genuine humour. '->///iu/»lMj Sportitig amd Drmmtiu N*m. 

SCENES OF JEWISH LIFE. 

By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 

AoTMOK or *Cvmtiua's Way,* 'Taa Tmmmado XtiennAi^ am> oran Svosan,* 'Tas 

Bam. StdnMi* arc 

Second Impression, 

* Mrs. Sidgwic1t*s bright manner of idling her stories, her delieate hunaonr, 

ard quick realization of the subtle pathos that is threaded thmiTch all Jewish l-fc, 
appear ou every page, and make the book both int^mting smd enjoyable readuig. ' 
'^WiBtmimstfr GtMUe, 

' A volume from the pen of Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick is always welcome, so alert 

is her intelligence, so keen her observation, so crisp ?ind r!ear-cnt her style. 
Altogether, this is an extremely vivacious and instructive volume.' — Sptctator. 
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THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. 

By F. F. MONTRESOR. 

Author or 'Worth Whilk,* 'Into the Highways ahd Hkdgbs,' btc 

Third Impression. 

' In " The Cple-tial Surgeon." Miss Montresor is at her best. The character 
drawing, as is usual with the writer, is excellent , the characters axe all hvuig 
human beings, neither too good nor too bad for everyday life. The book is not 
one for girls just ottt of the achoolrooni» but their elders wili be glad to have it.' 

*Aa immeBsely clever study of a group of temperaments, with the added 
idvantnge of a capitally constructed plot. 'St, Jtmn'* GtuatU. 

THE SHADOW ON THE WALU 

By MARY £. COLERIDGE, 

Avnm or 'Thb Kiwe with Two t»iBK^' *Ths ?is«v Dawk,* «tc 

Stcomd Impnsskn, 

* A new novel from the pen of Miss Coleridge is an event the pleasure of which 
is enhanced by the comparative rarity of its occurrence. All who are able to 
emancipate themselves sufficiently from the tyranny of circumstance can hardly 
ML to recognise die chann of this delicately fantastic melodrama.*— «$/«IMor. 

THE REAPER. 

By EDITH RICKERT. 

* A simple yet strange story of a mind at once simple and strange : and 
throughout it the author would seem to have been guided by a delicate unerring 
instinct for the central, the captain thought or word or expression.'— TA^ Times. 

' A novel the scene of which lies beyond the beaten track, and which will 
repay you amply for the reading. ' — Rtvirw of Reviews. 

CHECKMATE. 

By ETTA COURTNEY. 

*Hiss Courtney has written an able novel, and one that will intanst the reader 

from the first page to the last.'— iAr^c-W Daily Indepmdtnt 

* The story is very interestmg, and is told throughout with great cleverness and 
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THE EVOLUTION THEORY. 

By Dr. AUGUST WEISMANN, 

PsorsssoR OP Zoology in thk Univkrsitv op Frkisurc 

Translated by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 

Rbcius Propbssor op Natural History in thk UNivEBiiTv op Abcroskk, 

And MARGARET THOMSON. 

TwQ vohmis, Boyal Sva. With many lUusifaium* 328. net* 

The importance of this work is twofold. In the first place, it 
sums up the teaching of one of Darwin's greatest successors, who has 

been for many years a leader in biological progress. As Professor 

Weismann has from time to time during the last quarter of n century 
Irankiy altered some of his posujons, this deliberate summing up of 
his mature conclusions is very valuable. In the second place, as 
the Yolmnes discuss all the chief problems of organic evolution, they 
form a trustworthy guide to the whole subject, and may be regarded 
as furnishing — %vhat is much needed — a Text-book of Evcltttioii 
Theory. The book takes the form of lectures, which are so 
graduated that no one who follows their course can tail to under- 
stand the most abstruse chapters. The translation has been revised 
by the author. 



LECTURES ON DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN. 

By ROBERT HUTCHISON. M.D. Edih.. F.R.C.P., 

AsmTANT PmrsiaAM to tns LoxnoN Hoshital and to tkb Howitai. worn Skk CmuMW, 

Gkbat Ormuno Strut; 

AvmoR or *Pooo and tiw PrnwctPLn op Dibvrici.' 

Croum Hvo. 8s. 6d. net. 

* It is difficult to praise this little volnme too highly. It deals with one of the 
most attractive a.na satisfactory suhi<>rts in medicine, thf* trpntment r.f children's 
diseases ; the style is excellent, aad the illustrations, which, with one or two 
exceptions, are taken feom photographa of the anthor'a caiea, are nnnioally 
good/ — Nature. 

' Dr. Hutchison says in his preface that he does not intend to compete with 
the many excellent text-books on Children's Diseases, but we feel sure no student 
should be without this book, as, unable to spare time for the larger treatises, he 
win here leam many things which otherwise practice alone in aitw>lile will teach 

him, —Guy's Hospital Gazette, 
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ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. 

By HERBERT HALL TURNER, D,Sc, F.R.S., 

Savujam Pnors&soii or Astiuxnomv in thb Umivmmtv or Oxford. 

. Dmy With Diagram, los. 6d. net. 

In these lectures, writteD for delivery before the University of 
Chicago, Professor Turner traces the history of modem Astro- 
nomical Discovery, first showing by what an immense amount of 
labour and patience most discoveries have been made, and then 
describing in detail many of the more important ones. Among his 
topics are Uranus, Eros, and Neptune, Bradley's discoveries of the 
aberration of light and the nutation of the earth's axis, the photo* 
graphic measurement of the heavens, Scbwabe's work on the sun- 
spot period, and Mr. Chandler's discoveries in connection with the 
VanaUuu of Latitude. 

* A %'olume of unusual interest. In its fascin.itin :f chapters the story of some 
half-dozen discoveries is developed in an exceedingly attractive manner.' — 



THE BECQUfiREL RAYS AND THE 
PROPERTIES OF RADIUM, 

By the HON. R. J. STRUTT, 

Fbluov or TciMiTT CotXBGB, Cambudgb. 

Demy 8v<7. With Diagrams, 8s. 6d. net« 

* The author possesses to a remaikabls dMiee the hiealtf of tiating diAcolt 
questions in a simple way. and ol expraamng Okft answers in a language which is 
easily understood.' — Nature* 

' The book may be confidently recommended to the general reader as a com- 
prehensible and attractive account of the latest dovelopments of Scientific thought 
on the structure of matter. '—Cambridgt RivUw. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 

THE THEORY OF OPTICS. 

By ARTHUR SCHUSTER, Ph.D., Sc.D.. F.R.S., 

Pbopsssok or Pmrstci at tkb UmvsiistTT or Mahcmbstkil 

Dtmy 8p0. With numsrous Diagram, 15s. net 

This volume is intended to serve as an introduction to the study 
of the higher branches of the Theory of Li^ht. In the first part of 
the book those portions of the subject arc treated which are inde- 
pendent of any particular form of the undulatory theory. The author 
has endeavoured, by means of elementary mathematical reasoning, 
to give an accurate account of the stud^ of vibrations, and has laid 
special stress on the theory of optical mstruments. In the second 
part mathematical analysis is more freely used. The study of 
luminous vibrations is introduced thronj^h the treatment of waves 
propagated in elastic media, and only alter the student has become 
mmilmr with the older forms of the elastic solid theory are the 
equations of the electro-magnetic theory adopted. The advantage 
of these equations, more especially in the treatment of double 
refraction, is explained, and the theory of ionic charges IS adopted in 
the discussion of dispersion and metallic reflexion. 



THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 

By HENRI MOISSAN, 

Pnonmoii aw CHmnriir at tnb SoiuoHifBt Mbhub m L'liiannjT. 

Authorized English L^dition. 

Translated by A. T de Mouilpied, M.Sc, Ph.D,, 

AasuTAKT Lecturbh in the Liviuti>ooL UNtvEMnrv. 

DiK^ 800. With Jiiustratiens, los. 6d* net. 

This work embodies the original French Edition, together with 

the new matter incorporated in the German Edition. Moreover, 
Professor Moissan has written, specially for this edition, a chapter 
dealing with the most recent work. The book, while dealing largely 
with Frnfcs'^or Moissan's own researches, gives a general survey of 
the expeumcuLai work accomplished by means of the eiecuic furnace 
up to the present time. The bearings of this work on technical pro- 
cesses are frequently discussed. 
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THE CHEMICAL SYNTHESIS OF 
VITAL PRODUCTS 

AND THE INTER-RELATIONS BETWEEN ORGANIC 

COMPOUNDS. 

By PROFESSOR RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., 
ov TMS Cmr and Ooilm or Lonoow Tkhmicai. Collmi, twrnam. 

Super Royal ^vo. 21s. net. 

The great achievements of modern Organic Chemistry in the 
domain of the synthesis or artificial production of compounds which 
are known to be formed as the result of the vital activities of plants 
and animals have not of late years been systematically recorded. 

The otnect of the present book, upon which the author ha$ been 
engaged for some years, is to set forth a statement as complete as 
po'^sible of the present state of knowledge \n this most interesting 
and important branch of science. The book will consist of two 
volumes, of which the first will be ready very shortly. The treat- 
ment is calculated to make the volume a work of reference which 
will be found indispensable for teachers, students, and investigators, 
whether in the fields of pure Chemistry, of Chemical Physiology, or 
of Chemical Technology. 



HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND 
MORPHOLOGY. 

By ARTHUR KEITH, M.D. Aberd., F.R.C.S. Eng., 
LacrvvM on Anatomy, t«HDON Hcwpital Mbdical CouacB. 

A Niw Edition, Greatly enlarged^ Demy ^vo. 12s, 6d, net. 

The greater part of the work has been rewritten, many of the old 
illustrations have been replaced, and a large number of new figures 
introduced. The alterations have been rendered necessary owing to 
the advances which hri\ e been made in our knowledge of the early 

phases of devclopni* rii of the human embrvo, of the implantation 
of the ovuti) and formation of the placenta, and of the development 
of the heart, lungs and nervous system. 
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THE WALLET SERIES OF HANDBOOKS. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure in anDOuncing the publication 
of a series of handbooks, ranging over a wide field, which are 
intended to be practical guides to beginners in the subjects wuh 
which they deal. The first five volumes, oi which deiciipLioiis are 
given bdow, may be regarded as typical of the scope and treatment of 
the whole series, which Is published at is. net .per volume^ pcip^» 
and 38. net cloth. 

ON COLLECTING ENGRAVINGS, POTTERY, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, AND SILVER. 

By ROBERT ELWARD. 

' Reallv very interestiag and constitutes in brief an adminUe historic^ and 
artistic sketch. It fenas an acdlent handbook for the gnidanoe of amateuia.* — 

Scotsman. 

DRESS OUTFITS FOR ABROAD. 

By ARDERN HOLT. 

* To take more clothes than wauled is almost worse than not to have enough. 
... A perusal of tidt littla volome, which is sensibly written, should enable any 
traveller, man or woman, to jouin^ abroad raitaMy equipped.'— -^A^^S^tf In- 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR THE 
INEXPERIENCED. 

By HUBERT WALTER. 

* We really are ddighted to meet with it ; oommon^aenae, practical knowledge, 
and no small share of humour are marked characteristics of the wcrk. ... As a 
guide to the plain man, who wants to know bow to set about getting his house 
wired aod fitted , • . thit is the hmi work we have Men, and we have pleanira 
in feoommenduig it as tadL*—EUetmal JUvitm. 

HOCKEY AS A GAME FOR WOMEN. 

By EDITH THOMPSON. 

* Miss Thompson's book may be recommended to beginners as the very best 
that has yet ^meand of its kind. It haa the great merit of being quite fncdal 
thronghont. ^moi. 

WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

By MARY L. BREAKBLL CFkmumbra') 

* Miss Broakell's work is the prodn-t nf knowledge and sympathy. She shows 
a thorough acauaintance with tier subject, and is always able to iUostrate her 
leading by reference to the practice of great masters— pest and present. The 
arrangement of the work is excellent.*— JfeMl«^ Ccwitr, 
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